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HUNGARIAN MILLING AND WORLD POLITICS 


F EVER history has per- 
‘ ieewa| sistently and tragically re- 
w AL) peated itself, it has done so 
$5 DR ‘il in the case of Hungary. 
i<eaa| Not once or twice, but 
periodically for hundreds of years, the 
development of Hungarian agriculture 
and industry has been checked by exter- 
nal forces over which the people of Hun- 
gary themselves had no possible measure 

of control. The country has always been 
predominantly agricultural, and its great- 

est single manufacturing industry has 
long been the canversion of wheat into 
flour. Nowhere else in the world has flour 
milling been so much the plaything of 
international politics, and what is going 
on today is in many respects a repeti- 


e| 







tion of what has happened in Hungary 
many times before. 

Belgium has become known as “the 
cockpit of Europe,” but even Belgium 
has scarcely had so troubled a career as 
Hungary. Its broad, fertile plains, lying 
on the highroad between central Europe 
and western Asia, and the great water- 
way of the Danube, have repeatedly in- 
vited invasion, both eastward and west- 
ward. From the time when the Turks 
first established themselves north of the 
Bosporus, Hungary was the buffer of 
Christianity ; even before that time it had 
been the meeting place in battle of Slav 
and Magyar, German and Mongol. 

Almost from its first appearance in 
history, Hungary was important as a 


grain producing region. The ancient 
Roman provinces of Pannonia and 
Valeria, together with part of the prov- 
ince of Dacia, embracing most of the ter- 
ritory now included in Hungary, were 
productive of oats and barley in the days 
of Trajan; wheat seems to have come 
later. Throughout that period, however, 
there was little or no export trade, owing 
to the impossibility of transporting grain 
for any considerable distance by land; 
the granaries of the Roman empire all 
possessed easy access to the water routes 
of the Mediterranean. 

Hungarian history, as such, really dates 
from about the year 900, when Arpad and 
his Magyars swept over the entire region. 
With the Magyars came likewise the be- 


ginning of the foreign wars which have 
been the incessant tragedy of Hungarian 
history. The Magyar raids of the first 
half of the tenth century carried them 
from the walls of Constantinople to Lor- 
raine and the west bank of the Rhine; 
the crushing defeat of the Magyars at 
the Lechfeld in the year 955 at the hands 
of the emperor Otto and his Germans 
came just in time to save Europe. 

It also temporarily created a new Hun- 
gary, for the Magyars turned from hopes 
of conquest to a serious effort to 
strengthen their «wn state. Here, more- 
over, begins the history of Hungarian 
flour milling. Under. the extraordinarily 
able rule of Stephen I, agriculture and 
industry began to flourish. Immigration 
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Looking Through the Elizabeth Suspension Bridge at Budapest 
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was encouraged, and vast numbers of 
capable peasants and craftsmen sought 
new homes in Hungary, fleeing from the 
desolation and pestilences which brought 
western Europe to its lowest depths of 
misery around the year 1000. 

According to Kosutany, one of the 
foremost authorities on Hungarian mill- 
ing history, there are still in existence five 
water mills which were founded during 
this eleventh century period. It is prob- 
able that no flour was exported from 
Hungary in those early days, but grain 
apparently was, and Stephen and his suc- 
cessors worked hard and ably to build up 
both agriculture and commerce. 

During the reign of Coloman, in the 
early part of the twelfth century, Hun- 
gary is said to have been the best- 
governed state in Europe. One notably 
interesting feature of Coloman’s legal 
system was the creation of preferential 
duties and taxes in favor of the farmers, 
a scheme for encouraging agriculture 
which does not even yet seem to be out 
of date. Roads were built and main- 
tained in good order, and efforts were 
made to develop the waterways which 
gave Hungary its chief eastern outlets. 

The prosperity of Hungary, however, 
was destined soon to be shattered by one 
of those periodic cataclysms which have 
so darkened all its history. In 1241 the 
Tatars swept over the country, laying it 
waste from end to end; when the liagyar 
king was able to return from exile, he 
found his country little more than a 
desert. 

Bravely Hungary struggled to its feet 
again, this time under the leadership of 
kings chosen from without, and belonging 


An Open-Air Market on the Water Front at Budapest 


to the French-Italian house of Anjou. 
The reforms of Charles I and Louis I, 
whose reigns covered the greater part of 
the fourteenth century, produced an 
amazing revival in Hungarian agriculture 
and industry. Both monarchs had a keen 
perception of the value of foreign trade; 
Louis established Hungarian consuls in 
many of the important trade centers of 
other lands, and greatly strengthened the 
national industries by a protective tariff. 
Wealth began to pour into Hungary in 
exchange for the products of the mines 
and the fields, and the prosperous days of 





the twelfth century seemed permanently 
brought back. 

Pestilence began the undoing of the 
work of the two great Angevin kings; 
the Turks completed it. The Black Death 
in 1380 and 1381 carried off something 
like a quarter of the entire population 
of Hungary; by the year 1400 the Turkish 
menace had begun to loom on the south- 
ern horizon. Year after year the Hun- 
garians beat off the Turks, only to see 
them return with greater strength than 
before. The great figure of these wars 
was John Hunyadi, whose victories led 








the pope to place Hungary at the head 
of a general crusade against the Moslem 
invaders. The crusade, however, ended 
in disaster, and at Varna, on November 
10, 1444, the Magyar army was practical- 
ly exterminated by the Turks. 
Confronted with civil war within and 
a terrible enemy on its frontiers, with its 
army annihilated and its financial re- 
sources gone, Hungary rose to meet tlie 
crisis, and under Matthias I it attained, 
for the last time, the position of a great 
power. Matthias held off the Turks, put 
down insurrection, and brought about a 
revival of commercial activity throughout 
Hungary. Wine, meat and mining prod- 
ucts went out from Hungary to all parts 
of Europe; the development of mining 
and metallurgy in Hungary was so great 
that the king of France, Louis XI, used 
the Hungarian mining system as the 
model for his reforms, and Hungarian 
mining engineers were called to the dis- 
tant court of Ivan the Terrible. 
Matthias, however, died in 1490, ani 
with him departed the political inspira- 
tion of Hungary. Civil strife tore th 
country to pieces, and’ the Turks, now 
securely established in the Balkan penin 
sula, saw the chance for which they had 
long waited. In 1526 Suleiman invaded 
Hungary, and in two hours of battle on 
the historic field of Mohacs destroyed th: 
entire military force that the country was 
able to raise. Shortly thereafter th: 
Turks occupied Buda, and when the) 
withdrew it was with over a hundred 
thousand captives, and with such a mass 
of plunder as left Hungary stripped to 
the bone. 
(Continued on page 639.) 
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AGAINST BLEACHED FLOUR 


The London Flour Trade Association, 
at its general meeting in October, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution demanding 
that all invoices for imported flour should 
be stamped with the following guaranty: 
“This flour is guaranteed unbleached and 
untreated, and free from any added sub- 
stances.” According to the report of the 
committee appointed to investigate the 
subject, such United States and Cana- 
dian mills as were consulted agreed, al- 
most without exception, to give this as- 
surance. 

British home milled flour has notori- 
ously been subject to “improvers” of 
various sorts, and one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of imported flour, 
particularly from the United States and 
Canada, has been that it is free from the 
adulterations which have raised such 
strong objections on the part of British 
bakers. Of late the British mills, in a 
campaign to increase the use of domestic 
flour, have in many cases been guarantee- 
ing their product as free from any kind 
of special treatment, and it is largely to 
meet this new situation that the new form 
for import invoices is sought. 

With the flour export trade in its pres- 
ent somewhat precarious position, no 
American miller who values his British 
connections can possibly afford to refuse 
compliance with the request of the Lon- 
don Flour Trade Association. Presum- 
ably very little American export flour 
has been artificially bleached, and none of 
it has been subject to other forms of 
“improving,” so that the new regulation 
will create no real difficulty. 

From the standpoint of the British 
flour consumer the action is certainly a 
step in the right direction. Even though 
bleaching may not constitute adultera- 
tion, and may not be used to conceal in- 
feriority, the British public has suffered 
so long from doctored and improved 
flour, put out by its own mills, that any- 
thing which will tend to maintain the 
purity. and integrity of wheat -flour is a 
public benefit. 

To some extent, the situation jn Eng- 
land has a significant bearing on condi- 
tions in the United States. In both coun- 
tries the essential fact is that wheat flour 
should stand absolutely on its own merits, 
without disguise or subterfuge. If it is 
artificially bleached or matured, it should 
in every case be so branded, in order that 
the consumer may know exactly what he 
is getting. If he is convinced that bleach- 
ing is in no way deleterious, he can buy 
bleached flour just as unhesitatingly as 
he buys artificially colored tomato catsup; 
if he has doubts, he can purchase un- 
bleached flour with the full assurance that 
any sack of flour not marked “bleached” 
has not undergone this treatment. 

In some cases, mills have attempted to 
get around the federal regulations by 
having the word “bleached” printed on 
their sacks so faintly, or in such small 
type, as to be practically invisible. This 
is almost worse than a complete failure to 
comply with the law, for it constitutes a 
deliberate attempt to deceive. All mills 
using a bleaching process should tell their 
customers exactly what they are doing; 
the New York City ordinance, requiring 
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the addition of the name of the bleaching 
agent, such as chlorine or nitrogen per- 
oxide, might well be followed on every 
sack of bleached flour, no matter what its 
destination. 

England has learned, from sad experi- 
ence, that there is only one way for either 
the home millers or the flour importers to 
do a successful business: the consumer of 
flour must know exactly what he is get- 
ting. The same rule applies in the United 
States, and attempts to evade it will re- 
sult only in trouble and loss of trade. 





A STRANGE ANOMALY 


It is a curious and unfortunate result 
of the railroad strike last summer that 
the Canadian export grain trade should 
just now be exercising a marked influ- 
ence on the milling industry of the 
United States in the matter of freight 
cars. Canada’s enormous wheat crop has 
been moving fast to seaboard since the 
first of September, much of it, of course, 
by way of Buffalo and the United States 
seaboard. In the month of September 
alone, Canada exported 5,591,904 bushels 
of wheat to foreign countries by way of 
the United States, and another 815,033 
bushels to the United States itself. As 
the September exports of wheat from 
Canadian ports direct amounted to only 
2,826,543 bushels, it is apparent that sev- 
enty per cent of Canada’s export wheat 
in that month found its outlet through 
the United States. 

If transportation conditions were ap- 
proximately normal, this would mean lit- 
tle except an increase of revenue for 
the railways of the United States. Un- 
der existing circumstances, however, it 
involves a very serious situation alike 
for the miller and the grain grower. 
Owing to the shortage of equipment, the 
carriers are unable to furnish cars for 
more than about a fifth of the total 
amount of grain which is now ready to 
move, and almost every miller in the 
coumtry could tell a dramatic story of 
what he has had to do during the past 
two months in order to secure enough 
cars to take care of his most urgent 
business. 

Most of the Canadian grain going out 
through the United States passes down 
the lakes to the “bottle-neck” at Buffalo, 
and it is there that the situation is most 
serious. Last week alone, for example, 
Buffalo received over nine million bushels 
of grain, of which nearly two thirds 
came from Canada. Eight million bushels 
were reported afloat in the harbor, and 
every elevator was filled to absolute ca- 
pacity. In spite of a distinct improve- 
ment in the car service, the Buffalo ele- 
vators last week received only about four 
hundred cars a day, whereas more than 
double that number would have been 
needed to take care of the enormous re- 
ceipts. 

From. Buffalo the car congestion 
spreads far into the West. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is trying to 
relieve the Buffalo situation by provid- 
ing more freight ‘cars at that point, but 
it can do so only by drawing them away 
from the West, where they are urgently 
needed. As a result, the car shortage, 
disturbing anyway, is made very much 


more so by the fact that the Canadian 
grain trade is laying the heaviest burden 
in its entire history on the freight car 
facilities of the United States. 

For the miller this presents a double 
evil. It is bad enough to be unable to 
get cars, but it is still worse to know 
that the cars he wants are being used to 
forward Canadian wheat to foreign coun- 
tries in direct competition with his own 
export business in flour. The buyer in 
Europe cannot be assured that United 
States flour can be delivered at seaboard 
within a reasonable time, largely because 
such energetic efforts are being made to 
insure the seaboard delivery of Canadian 
wheat. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and some other organizations, have peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to place an embargo against Cana- 
dian grain shipments by way of the 
United States. Their first request was 
denied about ten days ago, but it has 
since been renewed with added insist- 
ence. It has been pointed out that, “ef- 
fective September 27, Canadian railroads 
placed an embargo on the shipment of 
American grain through Canadian lower 
lake ports, but no: restriction of any 
kind has been placed on the movement 
of Canadian grain through United States 
ports, and by far the greater part of the 
facilities available for transportation to 
the seaboard through United States ports 
has been used for the movement of Ca- 
nadian grain ever since the Canadian 
crop began to move.” 

The millers of the United States have 
long been forced to contend with many 
kinds of unjust discrimination favoring 
the exportation of wheat instead of flour, 
but the present situation is in some ways 
the worst that has yet arisen, because the 
preference given to Canadian grain not 
only provides unfair competition with 
United States flour in the export trade, 
but likewise curtails the supply of freight 
cars necessary for the domestic trade as 
well. 

The grain exporting interests of the 
United States, many of which handle 
Canadian as well as United States 
wheat, and the lake and rail carriers, are 
undoubtedly violently opposed to any- 
thing in the nature of a temporary em- 
bargo on shipments of Canadian grain 
by way of Buffalo or other United 
States lake ports. At the same time, the 
situation is so acute that some such ac- 
tion seems necessary if the shippers of 
the United States are to obtain the use 
of their own facilities. The millers, di- 
rectly injured as they are by the compe- 
tition of Canadian export wheat, and 
suffering severely from the shortage of 
freight cars, are particularly entitled to 
protest, and a vigorous indorsement by 
the Millers’ National Federation of the 
petition already presented by the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
might have considerable weight in bring- 
ing about a readjustment. 

The international character of the situ- 
ation raises some doubts as to the au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to take action in such a matter, 
but the federal government unquestion- 
ably has full power to declare embargoes 
through its executive departments, and, 
in an emergency, without reference to 
Congress. The fact that United States 
railroad equipment is being used to help 
Canadian grain shippers undermine the 
flour export frade ought to be sufficient 
demonstration that an emergency exists. 
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GOOD WHEAT 


Judging by the government inspection 
reports, the average quality of wheat of 
the 1922 crop is likely to run relatively 
high, the exceptionally good quality of 
the spring wheat offsetting whatever de- 
ficiency there may be in the winter crop. 
For the first three months of the present 
crop year, seventeen per cent of the 
wheat inspected at terminals graded 
Number 1, whereas the percentage re- 
ceiving the highest grad> in the previous 
crop year was only fourteen. 

The most surprising feature of the sit- 
uation this year concerns spring wheat. 
The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that over fifty-two per cent of this year’s 
spring wheat crop is of the highest grade; 
last year and in 1920 tne figure was only 
twenty-four per cent. Last year over a 
quarter of the spring wheat graded under 
Number 3; this year the estimate for the 
lower grades is less than a twelfth of the 
total spring wheat crop. 

Encouraging as this is for the imme- 
diate present, it is still more so in its pos- 
sible bearing on the future. The farmer 
will raise more wheat only if he is en- 
couraged to do so by the returns he re- 
ceives; if, as is often claimed, the har- 
vesting of an acre of average wheat 
means an actual loss, there is no argu- 
ment which can be used to induce the 
farmer to increase his wheat acreage. 

The price differential between the best 
grades of wheat and the inferior quali- 
ties is enough to make all the difference 
between a substantial profit and a ma- 
terial loss to the farmer who raises it. 
Even with relatively small yields per 
acre he can do fairly well if practically 
all of his wheat grades high, whereas a 
considerably larger yield of poor wheat 
is likely to give him only a net loss. 

From the milling standpoint, the recent 
government reports serve to emphasize 
still further the restoration of competi- 
tion between spring and winter wheat 
mills to a normal basis. Even allowing 
for the enormous crop of durum wheat 
in the Northwest this year, the total 
amount of spring wheat available for 
flour milling is larger than it has been 
in any crop year since 1918. This fact 
has served to bring down the differential 
between spring and hard winter wheat, 
which developed as the result of more or 
less abnormal and unnatural conditions. 
The evidence that so large a proportion 
of this year’s spring wheat is of high 
quality ought to serve as a further reason 
for keeping the price differential low. 

Milling prosperity in the United States 
is best served when flour of every type 
can be marketed on the basis of its real 
value to the consumer, without the in- 
fluence of local shortages or limited ques- 
tions of supply and demand. Spring 
wheat flour ought to sell in relation to 
hard winter wheat flour at a price accu- 
rately measured by its intrinsic worth. 
In the past three or four years this has 
seldom been the case; the relative scarcity 
of spring wheat of good milling quality 
has created an artificially high price for 
the grain and, consequently, for the flour. 
This year, however, there appears to be 
no lack of high grade spring wheat, and 
thus competition between the mills of the 
Northwest and the Southwest will be on 
the basis of the real quality of their re- 
spective products. 

Of course the conditions which last 
summer produced so much good wheat, 
particularly in the Northwest, are large- 
ly temporary, and next year may see a 
complete reversal. However, there is 
good: reason to believe that some part of 
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the improvement is permanent, the result 
of the work which has been done to im- 
prove the quality of seed wheat and to 
instruct the farmer in its proper use. 
Year by year this gain ought to increase, 
for it points the way whereby the farmer 
can make money out of wheat raising, 
and goes far toward answering the ques- 
tion of what is to be done to stimulate 
wheat production sufficiently to keep pace 
with the steadily increasing consumption. 





COUNT YOUR VITAMINS 


The announcement made on November 
5 from the laboratories of the Ward Bak- 
ing Company regarding the development 
of a new method for extracting the 
vitamins and mineral salts from the germ 
of the wheat berry and wheat bran, and 
for including these extracts in white 
bread, has sufficient weight through the 
indorsement of chemists from leading 
eastern universities so that judgment re- 
garding its importance must be suspend- 
ed until further and more detailed in- 
formation is available. 

No one has ever denied that the bran 
contains certain elements of distinct 
nutritive value; the objection to the use 
of bran as food has always been that its 
contribution to the nutritive quality of 
bread has been far more than offset by 
its indigestibility and by the injury its 
rough, unassimilated particles do to the 
intestinal tracts. Apparently the claim 
of the Ward company is that it has found 
a new way of extracting the genuinely 
nutritive elements from the bran and in- 
cluding them in white flour, without in- 
volving the necessity of adding likewise 
those parts of the bran which have always 
been a source of trouble. 

The time has long since passed when 
the milling industry could afford to turn 
its back contemptuously on all claims of 
scientific discovery in the chemistry of 
wheat and flour. The vitamin, once the 
target for ridicule because nearly every- 
thing said about it was manifestly ab- 
surd, has of late found an established 
place in chemical nomenclature. So much 
remains to be found out, and such im- 
portant work is being done by scientific 
institutions throughout the country, that 
any new announcement, provided it is 
supported by a sufficient weight of au- 
thority, is entitled to serious considera- 
tion. 

At the same time, all such claims can 
be received only with the utmost caution. 
Methods of “improving” bread have been 
proclaimed periodically for many years, 
and in ninety-nine per cent of the cases 
they have proved to be either useless or 
worse. Mechanical science has found a 
better way of reducing wheat to flour 
than was provided by the old millstone, 
and chemistry has done much to help the 
miller in the selection of his wheat, but it 
has yet to be demonstrated that there is 
any possible way of making better flour 
than by separating the bran from the 
wheat berry and grinding the latter into 
the pure white flour of today. 

Nothing except experience and the in- 
dependent support of many scientific in- 
stitutions will suffice to demonstrate 
whether the discovery announced by the 
Ward company is of real importance to 
the milling industry and to the consumers 
of bread. The most that can at present 
be said is that it has sufficient authori- 
tative support so that it cannot be dis- 
missed as a mere commercial device or 
baseless imitation of real science. Years 
of further experimentation and of prac- 
tical trial may be necessary before a 
really valid decision can be reached. 
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Historically the evidence is against it, 
for the reason that so many similar “dis- 
coveries” have been announced in the past, 
and in practically every case they have 
proved worthless. This, however, is not 
absolutely conclusive. It is also signifi- 
cant that the new process has been de- 
veloped by a great baking company, pre- 
sumably for its exclusive use, and that it 
will provide a most effective publicity 
agency for that company’s products, 
since it will utilize alike all that has been 
said against white bread and the entire 
weight of evidence in favor thereof. 

The Ward company claims that the 
process of extracting vitamins and min- 
eral salts from the bran and middlings 
“will probably effect a saving of some 
millions of dollars annually to the mill- 
ing industry,” “owing to the utilization of 
a part of the bran as food. Certainly 
the milling industry is in no position just 
now to disregard anything which will 
effect such a saving, but it cannot pos- 
sibly consider any form of economy which 
will in the slightest degree injure or even 
raise the slightest question regarding the 
purity of its chief product. 

Unquestionably the Ward announce- 
ment will receive wide publicity through- 
out the country, and will be regarded py 
many people as the final solution of the 
long controversy regarding white and 
whole wheat flour. For the milling in- 
dustry there is nothing to do but to await 
further developments. Milling chemists 
may well do what they can to check the 
methods and results of the investigations 
in the Ward laboratories, and undoubted- 
ly independent and noncommercial scien- 
tific institutions will give the matter im- 
mediate and thorough attention. In this 
way the justice of the new claims will 
eventually be either proved or disproved; 
meanwhile the thing to remember is that 
no method of improving upon pure white 
wheat flour as a food for human beings 
has ever yet been devised. 





USING THE AIR 


Only a few years ago, people talked 
about “wireless” as if it were a sort of 
fantastic dream; today wireless telegra- 
phy has become an old story, its wonders 
supplanted by those of the radio tele- 
phone. Even so; there is something 
rather startling in looking over the com- 
mercial bulletin of such a company as the 
Radio Corporation of America, with its 
demonstration of the completeness with 
which the air has been made a thorough- 
fare for the transmission of men’s 
thoughts. 

The current rate bulletin of the Radio 
Corporation furnishes a remarkable study 
in geography. All the new countries of 
Europe are, of course, represented; one 
can send a wireless message to Czecho- 
Slovakia or Jugo-Slavia for thirty-nine 
cents a word, and to Latvia or Esthonia 
for only a few cents more. One can com- 
municate with the Ukraine, Caucasia or 
Georgia, although only at the sender’s 
risk, for forty-four cents a word. 

Europe, however, is an old story. It 
would be worth while to pay.a dollar 
and thirty-six cents for sending a single 
word to Ponape, just to see where it 
landed. Who would not pay eighty-two 
cents for the privilege of communicating 
with Tchad, or a similar sum for the 
chance of reaching one’s cousins in Tan- 
ganyika? Memel is cheap at thirty-five 
cents. A real plunger in wireless, look- 
ing up the highest rate in the schedule, 
would find it necessary to send off an air 
message to Mossamedes. * 

Sending messages to ships at sea has 





become a tame amusement, measured by 
the cost. From the very middle of the 
country it now costs only twenty-five 
cents a word to reach a ship on the At- 
lantic, and twenty-seven to search out a 
vessel anywhere between the United 
States and Asia. 

It is not until miracles are commer- 
cialized that one fully recognizes their 
scope. Wireless telegraphy has been de- 
veloped to such a point that many mill- 
ers are now using it regularly for com- 
munication with points not readily 
reached by cable service. The export 
flour trade of the United States is now 
almost as widespread as the radio service 
itself, and it would be no more surprising 
than many things which have already 
happened if, in the course of a few years, 
a miller in Minneapolis or Kansas City 
should instruct his radio operator to “get 
Zanzibar,” and arrange a sale of flour 
orally with no more ado than is now re- 
quired to telephone to a buyer in the 
same city. 


FIGHTING THE GRAIN BILL 

The new Capper-Tincher law, which 
tried rather unsuccessfully to become ef- 
fective on November 1, shows every sign 
of going the way of its unlamented 
predecessor. On two of the principal 
grain exchanges the government has al- 
ready been temporarily restrained from 
enforcing the provisions of the law, and 
the legal fight to test its constitutionality 
will certainly be carried by the exchanges 
to the Supreme Court. Meanwhile there 
will be confusion, uncertainty and much 
variety of business procedure, all of 
which is materially worse for the public 
than the operation of the grain exchanges 
unchecked by any law at all could pos- 
sibly be. 

That some sections of the Capper- 
Tincher bill will be found unconstitu- 
tional seems altogether probable. Cer- 
tainly it seeks to regulate, under inter- 
state commerce provisions, trade which 
may not be interstate at all, and further- 
more it creates a special and extra-legal 
tribunal to deal with the “criminals” who 
violate it, despite the fact that such 
criminal laws are, under the constitution, 
enforceable only in courts and with a 
jury trial. 

The enactment of laws designed to 
regulate the grain trade, only to have 
them discarded as contrary to the provi- 
sions of the Constitution, will go on just 
as long as Congress continues to approach 
the problem in a partisan and unenlight- 
ened spirit. The two Capper-Tincher 
bills were enacted frankly and openly as 
class legislation. Their advocates were 
leaders in the so-called farm bloc, and 
they were put through in order to make 
the farmers believe that Congress was 
doing something to curtail speculation in 
grain. Members of the milling industry 
and the grain trade were permitted, in- 
deed, to state their views in committee 
hearings, but only as presumptive de- 
fendants in a criminal action. 

Luckily there are far abler legal minds 
outside of Congress than within it, and 
it is most unlikely that any bill can be 
drafted which will be immune from at- 
tack. The very purpose for which such 
measures are enacted renders them pe- 
culiarly liable to violate the Constitu- 
tion, the provisions of which guarantee 
the liberties which restrictive laws of this 
type seek to curtail or destroy. 

Granting that certain reforms in the 
general method of trading in grain are 
desirable, Congress has evolved the worst 
possible method of bringing them about. 
It has sought to stretch the provisions, 
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first of the taxing power of the govern- 
ment and second of its authority to regu- 
late interstate commerce, to cover mat- 
ters essentially unrelated thereto, and 
thus its laws have at best been make- 
shifts. Furthermore, it has assumed that 
the proper way to reform the grain trade 
is to hit it on the head with a stick. The 
only result so far has been that its blows, 
while most annoying, have utterly failed 
either to stun or to improve the grain 
trade, and have simply put it in an atti- 
tude of resentful defiance. 

If the new Capper-Tincher bill follows 
its predecessor into oblivion, the same 
issue will undoubtedly be presented b- 
fore the next Congress. It can repest 
the blundering efforts of the past two 
years, with equally unfruitful results, or 
it can undertake the task with a re:] 
desire to accomplish something worth 
while. As a preliminary to such legis!:- 
tion as may be considered, millers wi!! 
do well to see that their senators and 
congressmen clearly and correctly und: r- 
stand their views as to the regulation of 
grain exchanges. 

In general, the millers of the couniry 
want the grain trade left free to do its 
essential work unhampered by petty and 
unintelligent restrictions, and they do not 
want to see arbitrary power to suspend 
trading placed in the hands of any goy- 
ernment official or organization. They 
do not believe that the government cin 
interfere with the machinery of grain 
trading without making matters very 
much worse for the farmer, the grain 
handler, the miller and the consumer. 

On the other hand, they do not believe 
that the present method of dealing ‘n 
grain, and particularly in grain futures, 
is by any means completely satisfactory. 
They do not feel, for example, that tlic 
vast accumulation of future sales, cal'- 
ing for delivery in a certain month an! 
at a specified market, should be permi' 
ted to force prices up in clear defian 
of actual supply and demand. They re: 
ognize that trading in grain, as an in 
tegral part of marketing the nation’s 
basic food supply, has many of the 
qualities of public service, and that Con 
gress, as representing the people, has a 
distinct right to intervene in the public's 
behalf, provided only such intervention 
is reasonable and constructive. 

The millers would undoubtedly be gla 
to see Congress authorize the creatio: 
of a special commission to co-operat« 
with representatives of the grain trade, 
the farmers and the millers themselves i) 
formulating a programme of reform 
looking toward the elimination of the 
chief evils of speculation. The finding: 
of such a commission would be recom- 
mendatory only, but if the grain ex- 
changes should fail to adopt and follow 
them, Congress would then have a sound 
basis for further legislation. 

Improvement in the system of market- 
ing grain can undoubtedly be brought 
about by sincere co-operation among the 
various groups directly interested; it will 
never result from the passage of repres- 
sive laws of doubtful constitutionality. 
One such measure has already been dis- 
carded, and a second seems to have start- 
ed on its way to the same fate; before 
the experiment is tried a third time, 
Congress may well consider whether there 
is not some better way to accomplish its 
purpose. Certainly, while its methods 
tend only to stir up antagonism, it can 
never hope for the co-operation of those 
best qualified to devise ways of eliminat- 
ing the outstanding evils from the man- 
agement of the grain trade. 
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The freight car 
be the cont factor in the flour busi- 
ness, and although many points report a 
slight improvement, the great problem 
of the mills is to secure cars for the ship- 
ment of flour already ordered out. Buy- 
ers in general are, not unnaturally, hold- 
ing off until they receive such flour as 
they have purchased for prompt de- 
livery. < 

Even so, there has been a considerable 
volume of new business reported, and the 
mills in most sections are running at a 
fairly satisfactory rate. Prices have 
shown general steadiness, but the range 
between mills making similar types of 
flour is unusually wide. 

The cost of the car situation is in- 
evitably being reflected in flour prices. 
Mills are paying large premiums for 
cars of wheat, simply to secure the cars 
for flour shipments; in many cases the 
spread between cash wheat and the De- 
cember option is very large, and is based, 
not on any scarcity of wheat itself, but 
simply on the premium for cars as the 
result of sharply competitive bidding. 

It is probably a moderate estimate to 
say that car lot buyers of flour are now 
paying anywhere from l5c to 40c per bbl 
extra for their flour as an unofficial rail- 
road tax due to the recent strike. Some 
of this is absorbed by the premium paid 
for cars of wheat, and some of it goes 
partially, though by no means wholly, to 
reimburse the mills themselves for their 
expenses in repairing cars delivered to 
them in bad condition. 

Under the circumstances, it is peculiar- 
ly irritating to the millers, and unfor- 
tunate for the flour buyers, that so much 
of the available railroad equipment is 
being used to rush Canadian export wheat 
from the lower lake terminals to sea- 
board. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 





eastern. Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
$7.45 $6.7 $6.40 
7.35 6.70 6.40 
7.06 6.35 5.90 
7.00 6.15 5.65 
8.00 6.45 5.90 
8.05 7.05 6.35 
8.35 7.45 6.85 
8.70 7.65 7.25 
8.40 7.50 7.05 
8.80 7.90 7.40 
7.75 6.85 6.50 
7.40 6.75 6.30 
7.85 “7.00 6.50 
7.85 7.00 6.60 
16.20 15.05 13.85 





*Record high point. . 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
-70 $5.30 $5.20 
5.55 5.35 5.25 
5.25 4.90 | 4.76 
5.30 4.70 4.40 
5.75 4.90 * 4.65 
6.05 5.50 6.05 
6.20 5.95 6.15 
6.25 5.90 5.40 
5.70 5.60 5.20 
5.70 5.55 5.30 
4.80 4.75 4.80 
4.75 4.75 4.65 
4.80 4.70 4.80 
5.25 5.20 5.10 
11.55 11.15 10.80 





*Record high point. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Oct, 29-Nov. 4.... 73 77 66 
Oct. 22-28 ...... « 77 66 
October average... 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average.. 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 63 63 46 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Nov. 7 
was $28.45 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


BS cavsceud $28.40 Aprill........ $27.76 
Gee. DB cccveces 24.70 March 1....... 32.15 
Bopt. 2 cccceve « 82.00 Feb. 2 ..cccce - 27.50 
AOS. 1 cccccces B0.40 JOM, 6 wcccecs + 28.76 
Taly 1 ncccccce 20.385 Dec. 1 eveee 24.36 
SURG E vcccccce BETS BWV. 2 cccccece 8.6 
May 1 ........ 29.00 May 14, 1920*. 69.80 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 8.) 


NasHvitte.—Flour trade continues to 
hold up fairly well, with prices firm. 
Millfeed is less active. 

New Yorx.—Market conditions un- 
changed, save for slight stiffening in 
price situation, resulting from Monday’s 
advance in wheat. 

Cotumsvus.—Flour prices holding very 
firm, but buyers staying out of market 
and no sales reported so far this week. 
Feed in fair demand for immediate ship- 
ment. Prices remain firm. 

PuiwaverpHia.—Flour market firm, 
and limits in some cases advanced, but 
buyers reluctant to follow rising views 
of sellers, and volume of business small. 
Millfeed in small supply and firm, with 
demand fair. 


Toronto.—Spring wheat flour prices 
advanced 10c bbl today, making top pat- 
ents $6.90, seconds $6.40 and clears $6.20, 
net terms, delivered. Millfeed advanced 
$1 ton, making bran $22 and shorts $24, 
in bags, delivered. Demand good and 
mills busy. 


Boston.—Quiet demand for flour so 
far this week, with no material change in 
prices. Receipts show a slight increase 
over last week, but trade only moderate- 
ly supplied. Demand for wheat feeds 
quiet, with market a shade lower; other 
feeds steady. 


PirrssurcH. — Flour market opened 
rather dull, and there was little business 
transacted. Jobbers were not able to 
attract trade unless at very alluring 
prices. Shipments of flour from mills 
coming in better. Millfeed market inac- 
tive, and few inquiries made. 

Mitwavuxee. — Flour trade inactive 
over holiday. Business on Monday was 
restricted on account of advance in 
wheat. Trade evidently awaiting devel- 


Prices firmly held. Rye flour 
Millfeed inquiry 
Prices nomi- 


opments. 
strong but unchanged 
active. Offers negligible. 
nally unchanged. 

Sr. Lovuis.——Flour market generally 
described as quiet. Low grades and 
clears are scarce and in demand, while 
high grade flours are in dull request. 
No sales for export reported. Millfeed 
market quiet, and prices fairly steady. 
Higher quotations were reported by 
Kansas mills on hard wheat flour, but 
nominal quotations on flour and feed are 
unchanged from Saturday. 

Cuicaco.—F lour quotations practically 
unchanged, and buying continues in mod- 
erate volume. Trade not willing to fol- 
low advances, and confining purchases 
to small parcels to cover immediate 
needs. Shipping directions good. Clears 
firm and in good demand. Offerings lim- 
ited. Feed prices about unchanged, but 
sentiment more bearish and demand fall- 
ing off. Offerings more free from job- 
bers, but mills not in the market to 
any extent. 





WHEAT MOVEMENT FROM FARMS 

Wasuinocton, D. C., Nov. 4.—The 
movement of wheat from farm to mar- 
ket up to Oct. 1 was less rapid this year 
than last year, but was more rapid than 
in 1920, according to an estimate made 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
average for the United States is 50.1 per 
cent of the total crop this year, com- 
pared with 57 per cent last year, and 
41.1 per cent two years ago. 

Estimates of the percentages of the 
wheat crop marketed up to Oct. 1, by 
states, are given in the following table: 





1920 1921 1922 

eo, er 27 35 32 
New Jersey ........ 35 38 42 
Pennsylvania ...... 28 40 41 
Delaware .......... 54 60 59 
Perr 54 62 60 
WHEEL, Ss bbecceves 40 44 44 
West Virginia ...... 35 36 33 
North Carolina .... 36 35 42 
South Carolina .... 60 60 60 
GOD secccccaces 63 60 53 
eee 42 52 50 
BRBIOMD 202 csccccces 61 68 66 
BEE: ccvecevccees 62 69 73 
ER, a vse enneee 31 43 35 
Wisconsin ......... 24 20 15 
Minnesota ......... 25 42 38 
DU See epascvevcos 53 62 68 
BINED ‘o'0 60 e0 05.0.00 55 63 63 
North Dakota ..... 30 50 40 
South Dakota ...... 42 54 45 
Nebraska .......... 35 61 52 
PEE 6 s.an040 cence 39 64 62 
po ee 63 74 77 
Tennessee ......... 57 65 60 
MIBDAMR occcccsces 60 55 54 
WOE seceseccucece 70 79 73 
Oklahoma ......... 48 72 70 
Arkansas .......... 58 64 61 
Montana .......... 22 34 27 
Wyoming .. 20 28 26 
Colorado ..... 35 55 52 
New Mexico ....... 50 55 45 
BSOBOEB: occcccccess 55 82 70 
WE Stee eseecencee 45 45 38 
WOOUOGD oe ccc cccvece 45 30 31 
SID. wievciccveneced 32 42 48 
Washington ....... 40 58 50 
SEE Nocseccscese 43 53 53 
California ......... 60 65 55 
United States .... 41.1 57.0 50.1 


JoHN MarRRINAN. 





Swedish imports of American Ly od 
tural. machinery, which is normally im- 
ported from the United States in consid- 
erable quantities, increased slightly in 
1921, but were kept down to some extent 
by strong German competition. There 
was a large decrease in imports from the 
United States during the first six months 
of 1922, due partly to this German com- 
petition. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Nov. 5 Nov. 6 


Nov. 4 Oct. 28 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...457,895 421,445 402,510 334,370 
Ot, POM occcece 22,093 18,534 11,770 9,845 
Duluth-Superior 18,385 29,370 29,540 8,040 


Milwaukee ..... 6,500 10,200 16,785 12,780 





Totals ....... 504,873 479,549 460,605 365,035 
Outside mills*. .173,283 197,347 163,164 





Ag’gate sprg.678,156 ...... GERVEe <cccce 
BE. BOGS occccs 37,100 38,000 25,800 13,000 
St. Louist ..... 52,900 60,400 47,800 42,400 
TOMEERIO wccsccce 165,215 161,650 150,360 131,050 
Rochester ..... 10,600 11,900 7,900 9,000 
Chicago ....... 35,000 30,000 30,000 21,500 


Kansas City....118,700 115,852 86,000 60,200 
Kansas Cityt...355,605 361,484 356,395 260,125 
21 


GUE. wc cecces ,015 21,294 17,105 10,070 
Balime wcccccccs 35,075 35,795 ...... ebb see 
BOOEO cececece 38,100 37,800 24,200 14,300 
ye 80,180 86,290 59,550 46,120 
Indianapolis ... «1.44 seeeee 8,800 3,675 
Nashville** ....130,925 129,315 142,290 81,210 
Portland, Oreg. 36,727 36,540 35,255 24,920 
GPRSTTS  cccccece 39,584 40,705 23,435 17,305 
Tacoma ....... 19,133 28,560 44,710 17,915 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Nov. 5 Nov. 6 





Nov. 4 Oct. 28 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...... 80 75 74 61 
Be. POM wccccceces 94 79 50 42 
Duluth-Superior .. 50 81 80 22 
Outside mills* .... 67 69 59 58 
Average spring.. 73 76 68 56 
Milwaukee ........ 41 64 60 53 
St. Louis ......... 74 75 51 26 
St. Louist ........ 68 65 62 55 
Buffalo ....2cc200. 100 97 90 79 
Rochester ........ 57 64 42 48 
CHICABO ..ccccccce 88 75 75 78 
Kansas City ...... 9 87 81 57 
Kansas Cityt ..... 7 74 71 48 
Omaha 112 71 42 
Salina ...cccccccee 77 ee 
Toledo 79 50 30 
Toledo 66 53 33 
Indianapolis ...... o* 38 16 
Nashville**® ....... 67 69 61 43 
Portland, Oregon... 64 64 61 52 
BOMttle .ccccccccce 75 77 44 33 
TACOMA .ccccccees 34 50 78 31 
Totals ..cscccves 72 72 62 45 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Oct. 21, 1922 (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 1920 

Flour production, bbls— 
ee. BRCRE «9:04 0006006 2,900 $3,070 2,223 
pO RS SS) eee 43,975 47,200 34,400 
Flour, July 1-Oct. 21, 

bbls— 
Exports ......es.0+5 - 4,149 6,002 5,561 
Imports ..... <sehoees 150 41 155 
Wheat, July 1-Oct. 21, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .390,000 480,000 425,000 
TRRPOCUH sc wc cccccceces 84,216 127,032 107,083 
TeAPOPte « cccocscavecccs 5,700 1,741 7,212 
Ground by mills...... 197,887 213,320 155,000 
Wheat stocks, Oct. 21, 

bus— 


At terminals 36,915 60,403 36,862 
At country elevators 


mills and in transit.124,744 


115,068 218,290 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 7. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 


Hard winter short patent 
Hard Winter GtGGWORS 6 66.00 sivccessccccciceve 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter short patent............-+ssee0s 
Sokt Winter SEPBIGME oye es cscccccvceccsivcs 
Soft winter first clear 


RPO BE Eg hth cine oat cabdcceecs cece 
Rye flour, standard ........... tes wave p uso% 
FEED— 


Spring bran . 
Hard winter bran 


Standard. middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)............... 
ed dog 


seen eee eee eee ee ee eee 


Family patent 
Seattle .........$....@7.10 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.35 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


t 
$5.20@5.75 (49's) 
++@ 


Cut-off 
$5.60@5.80 (49's) 
5.60@5.80 


e+ @T.40 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicag: Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.80@ 7.25 $6.75@ 7.40 §.....@..... $6.70@ 7.10 $7.75@ 8.50 $7.15@ 7.40 $7.50@ 7.75 $8.25@ 8.50 $7.10@ 7.40 $7.25@ 7.75 
6.50@ 7.00 6.60@ 6.85 Pres Perrys 6.40@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.25 6.65@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.50 7.45@ 8.05 6.85@ 7.10 err, Peer 
5.00@ 5.75 5.30@ 5.60 orcee Gp esc 4.75@ 5.30 5.75@ 6.25 ere Pree 6.10@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.50 netoels.ate occee Gc ccc 
6.40@ 7.00 o os es 6.15@ 6.70 6.20@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 7.25 6.85@ 7.20 6.25@ 6.75 
5.80@ 6.35 --@... 5.30@ 5.90 5.60@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.75 5.90@ 6.15 hoe oe voce 6.45@ 6.85 600d HE weed 
4.75@ 5.30 --@... 4.50@ 4.85 4.50@ 5.00 5.25@ 5.75 oo c@aadue ot 0 0000 A Peres a eee o coerce 
5.90@ 6.40 eres Pere --@. 6.00@ 6.40 wy Pay 6.25@ 6.50 rr Pere 6.40@ 7.50 6.25@ 6.75 7.50@ 7.75 
5.60@ 6.00 cccee Does 0 oe Daovece 6.25@ 5.75 6.80@ 6.15 *5.25@ 5.50 %4.65@ 5.15 5.75@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.20 
4.50@ 5.50 ee ee + -@... 4.30@ 4.80 occco Qc ceve 2 age o@% ove's oeet.c QP wecee 5.50@ 6.25 odedeMPocces 4.75@ 5.25 
4.50@ 4.85 5.00@ 6.10 coQicces caves @ 4.80@ 5.40 4.95@ 5.35 5.00@ 5.25 5.25@ 5.60 --@... -@. 
4.20@ 4.60 3.45@ 3.50 oo @ 0. @ © ee Bo ccce 4.10@ 4.45 ee Pee coe Diocese -@... -@. 
25.50 @ 26.65 23.00 @ 23.50 ccc e De cece PN rire i er 29.50@30.50 31.50@32.50  29.50@30.25 28.50@29.50 Pre, Par Te 
25.50 @ 27.00 ae Pere 23.50@24.00 25.00@25.50 wav tone ae Se oese+@..... . 30.00@30.50 ood e@ cnvce oseee@ecvece 
26.50 @ 27.50 oo Gee cece Decece 25.50 @ 26.00 +++@... 30.00@31.00 32.50@33.50  31.00@31.50 wer Pee 25.00 @27.00 
26.00 @ 28.00 24.00@25.00  26.00@27.00 sions oMdeese ve oDcce 31.00@32.00 31.00@32.00  30.50@22.00  31.00@32.00 30.00@32.00 
29.00@31.50 27.00@28.00  28.00@29.00  29.00@30.00 oo@.-. 32.00@33.00  34.00@36.00 35.00@36.00 33.00@34.00 AES SPE 
32.00 @34.00 30.00 @31.00 cccee Doccss weve 6 d068 oes ee GPs cgce 37.00@38.00  37,00@38.50  37.00@38.00  386.50@37.50 cceseQocese 
Straigh Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$7.00 @7.70 6.25 @6.55 
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BAN ON BLEACHED FLOUR 


London Flour Trade Demands That All Im- 
ported Flour Shall Be Guaran- 
teed Unbleached 


Lonvon, Eno., Oct. 25.—At a general 
meeting of the London Flour Trade As- 
sociation the report of the subcommit- 
tee that had been previously appointed 
to consider the question of bleached and 
adulterated flour was received. 

The meeting was well attended, prac- 
tically all the leading firms of flour im- 
porters being pa and after a dis- 
cussion which showed that they were per- 
fectly willing to furnish a guaranty that 
imported flour was pure, a_ resolution 
was unanimously passed that all in- 
voices should be stamped with the fol- 
lowing guaranty: “This flour is guaran- 
teed unbleached and untreated, and free 
from any added substances.” 

Importers who have consulted their 
American and Canadian mills on this sub- 
ject have received an almost unanimous 
consent from the mills to give this guar- 
anty. 

It was further decided that the vari- 
ous bakers’ associations in the United 
Kingdom should be requested by the 
London Flour Trade Association to ask 
their baker members to insist on the 
guaranty being given when making pur- 
chases of flour from importers and fac- 
tors. It is presumed that the British 
millers will probably refuse to give a 
similar guaranty on their flours, as the 
use of improvers and the addition of 
moisture is in such general use among 
them. 

The London Flour Trade Association 
has sent the following letter to all its 
members: 


PURITY OF IMPORTED FLOUR 


As a result of a general meeting of 
the London Flour Trade Association on 
Oct. 20, 1922, the association strongly 
recommends its members, as from Nov. 
1, to state upon invoices for imported 
flour: 

“This flour is 
treated, unbleache 
substance.” 

The above guaranty should be provid- 
ed whenever bakers or other consumers 
desire it. 

Please find attached a letter addressed 
to the various bakery organizations. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) A. Kennepy. 
Honorable Secretary. 


The letter referred to is as follows: 





aranteed pure, un- 
and free from added 


PURITY OF FLOUR 


The London Flour Trade Association 
agrees it is quite reasonable for bakers 
to request a guaranty that any flour sup- 
plied to them shall be guaranteed the 
pure product of the wheat, unadulterat- 
ed and unbleached. 

I inclose you copy of a letter sent by 
the London Flour Trade Association to 
its members, recommending that guar- 
anty of purity shall be given for im- 
ported flours whenever bakers ask for 
same. 

My association would be glad to hear 
that you will help by recommending all 
your members to insist that any and all 
flours supplied to them shall be guaran- 
teed nothing but pure product of the 
wheat (free from any chemical admix- 
ture or chemical treatment), and not ar- 
tificially bleached. 

For your guidance the London Flour 
Trade Association will support any 
movement which has for its objective 
legislation to make the sale of chemically 
treated and/or artificially bleached flour 
illegal. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) A. Kennepy, 
Honorable Secretary. 

This letter has been sent to the three 
principal bakery organizations in Lon- 
don, as follows: Incorporated Society of 
Master Bakers, National Association of 
Master Bakers, Confectioners and Cater- 
ers, and the London Master Bakers’ Pro- 
tection Society. 

Too much attention to the require- 
ments of the London trade cannot be 
given to this matter by all exportin 
millers in America and Canada. It is o 
vital interest to them if they wish to 
continue to be exporters, for as the re- 
sult of chemical additions to the English 
milled product a flour has been produced 


_ cordially disliked b 
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which will not satisfactorily mix with 
strong imported flours. Any complaint 
made by the baker is answered by the 
statement that “you would get better re- 
sults if you did not use imported flour,” 
which is correct, insomuch that the home 
milled product does not blend well, but 
the import trade suffers. No finer bread 
can be made than by mixing in a propor- 
tion of imported flour, providing the 
home milled flour is pure and unadul- 
terated, but meantime the public suf- 
fers, for there are few places where 
worse bread is sold than in London. 

Particular attention is called to the 
last paragraph in the letter to the bak- 
ers’ associations, from the London Flour 
Trade Association, for while they do 
not fear fair competition they feel that 
the use of chemicals in flour is not only 
unfair competition but bad for the peo- 
ple of this country, who are entitled to 
pure food, and should legislation be 
passed, that not only this generation but 
future generations also will profit by it, 
especially as regards bread. 

C. F. G. Rares. 





DEATH OF A. G. THOMSON 

MonTreat, Que., Nov. 4.—Adam Gen- 
tles Thomson, one of the best-known 
grain men of Canada, is dead here at 
the age of 76. He passed away after an 
illness of several years, which forced him 
to retire from active work five years ago. 
He was born in Scotland. When he was 
12 years of age, his parents moved to 
America. They settled for a number 
of years in Vermont, then came to 
Montreal, where the young man joined 
the grain firm of Janes Kershaw & Co. 
Later he associated himself with Rim- 
mer, Gunn & Co., only to leave them to 
start a business of his own with his 
brother, A. D. Thomson, under the firm 
name of A. D. Thomson & Co. In later 
years the brother withdrew from the 
business to settle in Duluth. In January, 
1909, Adam G. Thomson formed a part- 
nership with Paul B. Earle as Thom- 
son & Earle. In the war days the firm 
was known as “The Wheat Exporting 
Co. of Canada,” but later adopted the 
name of Thomson, Earle, Ltd. 

L. F. Kier. 





WAR BREAD FOR ITALY 

Lonvon, Enc., Oct. 25.—The minister 
of the treasury in Italy is getting himself 

attempting to re- 
introduce war bread. The war been in 
Italy was made from a mixture of home- 
grown wheat flour, rice flour, corn meal, 
barley and oatmeal. Remembrances of 
this bread are not pleasant to those who 
had to eat it, as it was coarse and un- 
appetizing, although it was claimed to be 
quite wholesome. 

Accordingly, there will be strong op- 
position to the minister’s proposal if he 
insists on carrying it through. His mo- 
tive for reintroducing war bread is to 
cut down expenses in his endeavor to 
place the national finances on a more 
stable basis. He thinks a great economy 
will be effected by eliminating the im- 
portations of forei wheat, which 
amount to something like 32,000,000 quin- 
tals yearly. By this means a very heavy 
expenditure would be avoided, but it can 
only be done by a return to war bread. 
This policy, if persisted in, may lead to 
serious trouble, for there is nothing 
which so quickly breeds discontent as 


poor bread. 
Cc. F. G. Rarxes. 





MILLING AND BAKING TECHNOLOGY 

There will be a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Milling and Baking Tech- 
nology in Washington, D. C., on Friday 
afternoon, Nov. 17, at 2 o’clock, in the 
Hotel Raleigh. The referees will report, 
and special papers will be read on tech- 
nical subjects. 

An important matter to be taken up is 
the proposed amalgamation of the so- 
ciety with the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. The executive com- 
mittee and officers of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists have had con- 
versations concerning this amalgamation, 
and the following points will form a 
basis for discussion at the meeting: 

That the amalgamated organization 
take the name of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. 

That the constitution of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists be adopt- 
ed by the amalgamated society. 


If an amalgamation is effected it is 
proposed to publish an entirely new jour- 
nal of cereal chemistry, providing that 
the financial difficulties of such an un- 
dertaking can be successfully met. 

It is also proposed that in the event 
of an amalgamation the officers of the 
two societies are to co-operate in con- 
ducting the affairs of the joint organiza- 
tion until such time as they can meet in 
a joint convention, when a regular elec- 
tion can take place. 





PROGRESS OF THE SHIPPING BILL 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 4.—Further 
evidence that steps are being taken to 
clear the way for the passage of the 
shipping bill has developed through a 
statement made by Representative Camp- 
bell, of Kansas, chairman of the House 
rules committee, following a long confer- 
ence with President Harding at the 
White House. Mr. Campbell predicted 
that Congress would be called in extra 
session, to begin Nov. 20. It is planned, 
he said, to have the House get to work 
immediately preparing appropriation 
bills and securing the passage of the 
shipping bill. ; 

Members of the House appropriations 
committee, he added, had already been 
requested to be in Washington by Nov. 
10 to take up the preparation of the ap- 
propriations bills, on which much pre- 
liminary work has already been done. 
Mr. Campbell expects the House to pass 
five of these bills not later than the first 
week in January. This will assure time 
for consideration and passage of the 
shipping bill by both branches of Con- 
gress. JoHN Marrinan. 





FLOUR MOISTURE LAW INDEFINITE 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxta., Nov. 4.—The 
court of criminal appeals of Texas has 
discharged E. R. Humphrey, general 
manager of the Great West Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Amarillo, Texas, who appealed 
from a charge of violating the weights 
and measures law of the state in the sale 
of flour in Nolan County, Texas. Jus- 
tice W. C. Morrow held that it was man- 
datory upon the state commissioner of 
warehouses and markets that, in the 
weighing of flour, consideration be given 
to evaporation. 

“It is needless to determine,” said the 
court, “whether the nature of the sub- 
ject matter is such that regulations pre- 
scribed by the commissioner could be so 
framed as to form the basis of a criminal 
prosecution. It is sufficient to say that 
the terms of the statute in question vest- 
ing such power in the commissioner are so 
indefinite as to render it inoperative.” 

The court said that, in habeas corpus 
proceedings brought by Mr. Humphrey, 
evidence was introduced that apparently 
established without controversy that all 
flour contains a certain percentage of 
moisture, which varied according to at- 
mospheric conditions, and that the varia- 
tion in the moisture produced a corre- 
sponding variation in the weight; that it 
was not possible to manufacture flour 
that would not be subject to such fluc- 
tuation, both as to moisture and weight. 
The court believed that the legislature, 
in enacting the law, intended that reason- 
able variations should be allowed, and 
made it the duty of the commissioner to 
prescribe regulations therefor. No rules 
or regulations had been promulgated. 





CAR LOADING RECORDS BROKEN 

Cuicaco, Itt., Nov. 4.—According to 
the report for the week ending Oct. 21 
of the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, car loadings 
passed the 1,000,000 mark for the first 
time this year and the fifth in the history 
of American railroads. The total was 
1,003,759 cars loaded with revenue 
freight, an increase of 20,289 over the 
preceding week, 38,948 over the same 
week a year ago, but 5,059 below the 
same week two years ago. 

Another record was broken during the 
same week in the number of cars loaded 
with merchandise and _ miscellaneous 
freight, including manufactured goods, 
which totaled 596,392, an increase of 
7,294 over the week of Sept. 30, the pre- 
vious high week, 17,773 over the preced- 
ing week in October, and 20,230 more 
than during the same week a year ago. 

It is also stated that 270,045 cars, or 
11.9 per cent of total cars on line, were 
in need of repairs, a new low level since 
March 16, 1921. S. O. Wznwer. 
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FUTURES ACT IN FORCE 


Hearings to Begin Soon on Suits Brought to 
Test Constitutionality of Grain Trad- 
ing Control Law 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4.—The 
grain futures law, giving the Secretary 
of Agriculture authority over the man- 
ner in which grain is bought and sold, 
and future contracts made upon the 
principal grain exchanges of the country, 
became effective on Nov. 1. : 

The government has been restrained tem- 
porarily from enforcing the law on two of 
the principal exchanges, four have applied 
for and received designations as con- 
tract markets from the Department of 
Agriculture, and one, that at Toledo, has 
announced its intention to discontinue 
grain futures trading pending decision 
of the constitutionality of the law. The 
Department of Agriculture has received 
no word from the four remaining mar- 
kets as to their attitude toward the new 
law. 

Enforcement of the law was taken up 
by the grain futures law administration 
except where restraining orders have 
been granted by federal courts. Hewr- 
ing on the action brought at Kansas 
City will be held Nov. 8, and on that 
brought by the Chicago Board of Trade 
on Nov.'13. On those two markets the 
law will be held in abeyance, pending 
decisions. 

Trading will go on as usual on ihe 
Milwaukee, Los Angeles, Chicago 0}:en 
board of trade, and San Francisco m:r- 
kets, the latter having received its desig- 
nation as a contract market on Oct. 31. 
Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Louis and Bul- 
timore have not been heard from. 

JoHN Marrinan 








Toledo Exchange Suspends Future Trading 

Totepvo, Onto, Nov. 4.—Trading in fu- 
tures has been discontinued on the ‘l’o- 
ledo Produce Exchange, effective Nov. 1, 
pending a decision of the Supreme 
Court on the constitutionality of the new 
grain futures bill, which went into effect 
on that day. President Kenton Keilholiz, 
in explaining the action of the exchange, 
said: 

“Action was taken by the board of 
directors after considering the possibili- 
ties of trade disturbances growing out 
of the drastic features of the new law. 
It was decided that, rather than submit 
to the dangers of a law that is believed 
to be plainly unconstitutional, a more 
advisable and safer course is to abandon 
futures trading until a test of the law 


can be made.” 
W. H. Wicern. 





DEATH OF HERBERT HACKNEY 


Kansas Crry, Mo:, Nov. 4.—Herbert 
Hackney, formerly and for many years 
head of the Topeka (Kansas) Milling 
Co., was found dead in his room yes- 
terday. Evidence showed that Mr. 
Hackney, who was 72 years old and had 
for many years been in poor health, had 
taken his own life by wrapping a rubber 
blanket about his head in such a way 
as to result in death from suffocation. 
He was subject to spells of despondency. 

Mr. Hackney was one of the older 
generation of Kansas millers. Born at 
Ashbury, Eng., in 1850, he was brought 
to America by his parents when three 
years old. After a residence of several 
years in New York, the family came 
west to Milwaukee, where Mr. Hackney 
became first a mechanic and later a 
engineer, completing his education with 
a special course at Cornell University. 
Later he was superintendent of steel 
mills in the Middle West and subsequent- 
ly joined the mechanical staff of the 
Santa Fe Railway, of which he was at 
one time assistant mechanical superin- 
tendent. 

He entered milling by way of the 
grain trade, in which he was engaged a; 
manager of an elevator at Topeka, The 
Topeka Milling Co. was for many year: 
a prominent Kansas enterprise, and also 
established a place for itself in the cereal! 
and package goods trade. In this latter 
it was not successful, and the business 
finally came to disaster. Mr. Hackney 
then retired from active business, but 
is reported to have accumulated a com- 
petence in real estate. 

R. E. Srerurne. 
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CLAIMS TO EXTRACT VITAMINS 





Ward Baking Co. Announces Perfection of New Method—Results Said to 
Have Been Checked by Leading Chemists in Eastern Universities 


What may prove to be an important 
scientific step in the production of food 
was announced in New York City on 
Nov. 5 by George S. Ward, president of 
the Ward Baking Co. Mr. ' ard made 
public the information that, in co-opera- 
tion with some of the leading food scien- 
tists in the United States, the research 
chemists of the Ward Baking Co. have de- 
vised a method of extracting the vitamins 
and mineral salts from the germ of the 
wheat berry and wheat bran, and have 
succeeded in baking loaves of white wheat 
bread which retain the complete nutritive 
value of these solubles. 

Ever since the English chemist, Hop- 
kins, first announced the discovery of the 
food elements which later became known 
as vitamins, scientists throughout the 
world have conducted exhaustive tests to 
develop a practical way of utilizing 
vitamins in balanced proportions in staple 
foods for the nourishment of mankind. 

It is claimed that the achievement of 
these American scientists and the Ward 
company may do much to solve many of 
the problems of malnutrition, presented 
not only by the thousands of underfed 
in the United States, but by the millions 
of half-starved men, women and children 
in the stricken countries of Europe. 
Scientific application of this new knowl- 
edge to the improvement of bread may, 
it is claimed, lead to a steady betterment 
of the health of mankind in general by 
reducing the dangers of plague among 
under-nourished peoples and by relieving 
the prevalence of rickets and bone dis- 
eases which come from insufficient nutri- 
tion, perhaps due to a lack of the proper 
vitamins in the daily diet. 

Representative scientists from Johns 
Hopkins, Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Penn 
State, Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search of Pittsburgh, and other promi- 
nent universities were called into consul- 
tation with Mr. Ward and with Dr. Hoff- 
man and Dr. Allen, of the Ward staff, 
when it appeared that the preliminary 
experiments were about to result in a 
discovery of genuine significance. These 
practical and scientific authorities co- 
operated in checking and proving the 
Ward findings. 

Interest revolved principally about the 
possibility of extracting the vitamins 
from the wheat germ and other grain 
and vegetables sources, and of combin- 
ing this extract with the other necessary 
food elements in a way that would great- 
ly increase the nutritive value and palata- 
bility of the loaf. 

The representatives of these universi- 
ties, already doing research work in the 
food value of mineral salts and proteins, 
organized a thorough plan of investiga- 
tion. Thousands of pigeons,:rats, mice 
and guinea pigs were fed, observed and 
weighed during the tests of comparative 
nutritive strength between the btead con- 
taining the extracted vitamins, perfected 
proteins, and mineral nutrients and ordi- 
nary white bread—both commercial and 
home made. The animals fed on the 
vitamin bread and water thrived, attained 
their full growth and maturity, and bred 
even to the fourth and fifth generation. 
Those animals fed solely on ordinary 
white bread and water died from lack of 
the essential elements. 

The results in the various laboratories 
conformed with the results of the Ward 
experiments, and confirmed the ability of 
the baking company’s expert bakers and 
scientists not only to retain the effective- 
ness of the vitamins A, B and C in the 
form of bread, but also to extract these 
essential vitamins from the wheat bran 
and middlings and the germ of the wheat. 
These are parts of the wheat berry which 
have heretofore been discarded from 
white flour as useless by the milling com- 
panies and turned aside for animal feed- 
ing. This new use will probably effect a 
saving of some millions of dollars annu- 
ally to the milling industry. 

= the year which was consumed 
in the developing of this white wheat 
loaf containing a proper balance of pro- 
tein, mineral nutrients and vitamins, 
nearly $2,000,000 were spent in research 
work and in the development of a large 
plant in Warren, Ohio, which will be de- 


voted exclusively to the extraction of 
vitamins from grain. Great difficulties 
were overcome. Experimental machinery 
had to be drafted from the Ward plants 
at New York and Pittsburgh, and from 
other industries; new machinery was de- 
signed and new methods devised. The 
successful results are believed to have 
justified the efforts. 


RUSSIA’S ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Commission of Inquiry from United States 
Considered—Need of a Market for 
American Goods 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 4.—It was 
officially announced at the White House 
recently that the time had not yet come 
when the United States might partici- 
pate more fully in the affairs of Europe. 
It was not known outside of inner of- 
ficial circles then that an overture al- 
ready had been made to Russia for the 
dispatch of a commission of inquiry to 
that country. 

As soon as the Russians, through 
Leonid Krassin, Soviet minister of for- 
eign trade and commerce, allowed the 
information to leak out that the United 
States was showing renewed interest in 
Russian affairs, the State department 
found it desirable to make public the 
fact that the American ambassador at 
Berlin had been instructed to take the 
matter of a commission up with Mos- 
cow. The following is the statement 
recently issued: 

“In reply to inquiries concerning a 
statement reported to have been made at 
Moscow regarding informal overtures of 
the American government to the Soviet 
authorities looking to the sending of an 
investigation commission to Soviet Rus- 
sia, it was explained at the State de- 
partment that the American ambassador 
at Berlin had made inquiries with re- 
gard to the attitude of the Soviet au- 
thorities should this government consid- 
er sending to Russia in the future an 
expert technical commission to study and 
report on the economic situation there. 
There has been no question at any time 
of sending any commission to Russia 
other than an economic commission of 
experts to investigate and report.” 

It is explained by the State depart- 
ment officials that the suggestion re- 
ferred to in the above statement is en- 
tirely in keeping with American policy 
toward Russia. 

Senator France, upon his return from 
Russia, urged the sending of an eco- 
nomic commission to that country to 
make a careful study of conditions. 
Senator France said at that time: 

“My interest in the rehabilitation of 
Europe has been prompted by my interest 
in the welfare of the farmers, of the 
workers, and of the business men of 
America. We are suffering here an agri- 
cultural, industrial, and financial de- 
pression which is wholly unnecessary, 
and which is due to the fact that we are 
not able to sell our surplus foodstuffs 
and manufactured articles to Europe. 
During the first 10 months of 1920 our 
exports were in round numbers $6,800,- 
000,000, while in the same period of 1921 
they were approximately $3,800,000,000. 

“I called attention to the fact that 
this sum sof $3,800,000,000 would have 
been more than sufficient to pay 4,000,- 
000 men $70 a month for 10 months. Our 
exports have fallen off, while Europe re- 
quires our goods in quantities perhaps 
as great as those required during the 
period of the war. Our farmers have on 
hand great supplies of wheat, corn, cot- 
ton and wool, while millions of people in 
Europe face starvation and disease or 
death from exposure to the cruel blasts 
of winter unprotected by the proper 
clothing. 

“Our shoe factories are marking time, 
while millions in Europe must walk the 
winter snows unshod. Many of our ma- 
chinists, our steel workers, are idle. Our 
railroad equipment, factories, all lines 
of industry, are running but a portion 
of the time, while Russia needs machin- 
ery, steel products, railroad equipment, 
tools, and almost every conceivable man- 











ufactured article. America should have 
an opportunity of supplying this need 
for her own interest and for the sake 
of humanity. 

“The policy of sending a commission 
to Russia is not a radical policy. - It is 
one conceived for the very purpose of 
looking after our trade interests, as the 
British, as the Italians, as the Germans, 
as the Chinese, and as other countries 
are looking after theirs in Russia. We 
have been relying entirely upon the infor- 
mation furnished us by other countries 
concerning Russia, whereas undoubtedly 
those countries have been and are inter- 
ested in keeping us alienated from Rus- 
sian people and separated from the 
great Russian markets.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





ALFRED ROMER DEAD 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 4.—The many 
friends of Alfred Romer were greatly 
shocked on Friday, Nov. 3, to learn of 
the serious accident that occurred to 
him while he was on his way home 
through the Grand Central Terminal, and 
which resulted in a fractured skull from 
which he finally died. 

The shock was the more acute because 
of the fact that Mr. Romer had attended 
a directors’ meeting of the Battery Park 
Bank in the Produce Exchange at about 
11 o’clock in the morning, and within two 
hours of that time was in the New York 
Hospital. 

As near as could be learned Mr. Rom- 
er, in passing through the railroad ter- 
minal to the train platform, failed to see 
that he was near the edge and fell into 
the train cut, striking his head in such a 
violent manner as to fracture the skull. 

Mr. Romer, who was 82 years of age, 
was extremely active and in as perfect 
health for that age as any one could ex- 
pect to be. He was for many years vice 
president and flour buyer for the Shults 
Bread Co., from which office he was 
about to retire by reason of this con- 
cern’s recent absorption by the United 
Bakeries Corporation. 

He left a widow and four children, 
three daughters and one son. 

The deceased had served as president 
of the Produce Exchange and on many 
of its prominent committees, and was 
active in important trade movements. 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 





LOUDONVILLE MILL BURNS 


Totevo, Ou1o, Nov. 4.—The plant of 
the Loudonville (Ohio) Mill & Grain 
Co., with the exception of the concrete 
elevators, was entirely destroyed by fire, 
Oct. 30. The fire was discovered at 4 
o'clock in the morning on the third floor 
by employees, and had already made con- 
siderable headway. ‘The concrete stor- 
age tanks adjoining the mill remain 
standing, but it is not known what dam- 
age was done to the grain they contain. 

The mill had a capacity of 1,200 bbls, 
and manufactured both soft and hard 
wheat flour. The company, capitalized 
for $400,000, was formed in 1912 by H. 
J. BeBout, and associates, and took over 
the mill formerly operated by the North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., with others 
at Toledo and Mount Vernon. Extensive 
improvements have been made in the last 
10 years, and the capacity materially in- 
creased. : 

There is reported to have been $125,000 
insurance on the mill building and ma- 
chinery, $50,000 on the contents of mill, 
and also some on elevators and contents. 
No decision has been reached as to re- 
building, but sentiment in the town fa- 
vors that course. There has been a mill 
on this site for nearly a century. The 
first was built in 1835 and operated by 
a man named McCracken. This property 
changed hands several times until about 
1860, when A. A. Taylor purchased the 
site and erected a more modern plant. 
At his death in 1886, the property was 
taken over by the Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., with T. A. Taylor and Frank 
H. Tanner, of Toledo, as managers. The 
present company was formed in 1912, 


W. H. Wiaarn. 





Of the 3,749,000 acres devoted to wheat 
growing in Jugo-Slavia, over 96 per cent 
is winter wheat. Over 60 per cent of the 
barley is the winter variety. Only 30 to 
40 per cent of the cereal crop acreage of 
Jugo-Slavia is situated in old Serbia. 
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LOSSES ON DAMAGED BRAN 


Excess Moisture Responsible for Many Claims 
—Millers Advised to Cool Before 
Packing and Use Larger Sacks 


The trade, particularly the feed manu- 
facturer, is said to have suffered heavy 
losses this last summer on account of 
bran heating and spoiling. Writing on 
this subject, R. W. Chapin, of Chapin & 
Co., Chicago, says: “Bran contains too 
high a percentage of moisture to make 
it safe to store. In years gone by the 
average moisture content of wheat bran 
was 10 per cent. Now it runs in excess 
of 13.5 in summer and 14.5 per cent in 
winter. A large milling company is 
authority for this statement. If correct, 
the inference is that millers add more 
water in the winter, because this amount 
can be tolerated. 

“In addition to this high pesring of 
moisture, mills pack bran hot from the 
rolls without cooling or drying, and. use 
sacks that are too small. The result, 
naturally, is an enormous number of 
damage claims. Corn millers long ago 
went through this same experience and 
got tired of having claims. Now they 
pass their feed through driers and bring 
the moisture content down below 10 per 
cent. The result is they have very few 
damage claims. 

“Flour millers will guarantee their 
product up to the point where it is first 
unloaded, but this is unsatisfactory, be- 
cause bran often passes through several 
hands, especially where it is incorporated 
into a manufactured or compounded 
feed. It is unfair to the man who buys 
bran and keeps it for a few weeks in a 
cool warehouse under ideal conditions to 
have it get hot, musty or caked, because 
there is no redress. The miller usually 
disclaims all responsibility after the bran 
has been unloaded. 

“Bran is a manufactured article, and 
its condition is almost wholly under the 
control of the miller. The buyer has no 
way of knowing under what conditions 
it is made or what its keeping qualities 
are. In the mixed feed business it is dis- 
astrous to use bran that is not in mer- 
chantable condition. One car of bad or 
infected bran may spoil 10 or 20 cars of 
finished product and cause heavy losses. 
Damaged bran is unfit for consumption. 
Dairy animals will not eat it readily, and 
their milk production suffers accordingly. 

“It is quite likely that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will, unless the re- 
form comes from within the industry, 
establish moisture standards for wheat 
feeds, and consider cases of excess 
moisture as a violation of the food and 
drugs act. Millers should watch care- 
fully the moisture content of their bran 
and other millfeed. They should do 
something to remove the heat that comes 
from grinding. They should also use 
larger sacks. Just how the moisture can 
be kept down to what is an honest and 
fair content is the miller’s own problem.” 








SWISS GRAIN LAW 
The Swiss confederation has passed one 
of the most significant foodstuffs meas- 
ures since the war. This is a law to en- 
courage the growing of wheat, the con- 
federation binding itself to pay for do- 
mestic bread making cereals suitable for 
milling, of the harvest of 1923, a price 
which will be 12 francs per 100 kilograms 
(220 Ibs) higher than the average price 
of imported grain of similar quality. The 
fixed price will not be less than 47 francs 
nor over 50 francs per 100 kilograms 
($2.40@2.60 per bu). This law holds 
good for the 1924 crop, the minimum and 
maximum prices guaranteed being $2.20 

and $2.30 per bu, respectively. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Nov. 
4, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,678 1,399 580 214 247 
eee 1,314 743 8 $o0 eee 
Pacific ...... 940 ose é#e 795 








2,142 588 
2,332 577 490 


1,009 247 
1,029 


Totals ....3,932 
Prev. week. .1,441 
Totals July 1 to 

Nov. 4 ...72,900 21,358 10,956 13,129 12,895 





From the position of an extensive ex- 
porter of sugar, Germany has reached 
the point where it is scarcely capable, 
of supplying its own needs. aca 
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ASKS EMBARGO AGAINST CANADA 





Farm Bureau Federation and Grain Shipping Interests Petition Interstate 
Commerce Commission to Relieve Congestion at Lower Lake 
Ports by Stopping Canadian Grain Shipments to Sea- 
board Through United States 


Demands from the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other western 
grain shipping interests, supported by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
for an embargo on the shipment of Ca- 
nadian grain through the United States 
during the present congestion of traffic, 
have been taken under consideration by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is likely that a decision, or at least 
a response to the protesting groups, will 
be given by the Commission soon, but 
it is considered doubtful whether the 
steps requested will be taken. 

The difficulty of which the American 
grain | anes and shippers have com- 
plained has arisen from the fact that im- 
mense quantities of Canadian grain have 
been put afloat on the Great Lakes, in- 
creasing congestion at Buffalo, where 
the water route terminates, and limiting 
the amount of grain and grain products 
that can be moved to export through 
Atlantic ports. 

The inability of western growers to 
get their grain moved through the Great 
Lakes and to the Atlantic seaboard is 
declared to have resulted in a price dis- 
crimination against the interior grain. 

The complainants declare that if the 
Canadian grain could be kept off the 
American railroads and away from the 
lake terminals on the American side, the 
American producer might be able to get 
all the advantage of the higher price. 

There is said to be some uncertainty, 
however, whether the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can legally place an 
embargo against shipment of grain on 
the basis of the nationality of the grow- 
ers, although the embargo could be used 
if it applied without discrimination to 
all shippers of a certain commodity or 
frei oe in a certain territory. The Com- 
mission is also said to be giving consid- 
eration to the fact that Canadian rail- 
roads have now on American railroads a 
very large number of their own cars, 
which are assisting to relieve the short- 
age of grain carrying equipment com- 
plained of in many sections of the West. 

According to press reports from Ot- 
tawa, the embargo on Canadian grain, 
sought by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation on the ground that Canadian 
wheat was monopolizing all available 
space in lake boats, elevators and on the 
railroads, would work serious injury to 
farmers in the prairie provinces. 

The farmers, it was said, are utilizing 
every means of marketing their grain 
before navigation closes, and were en- 
deavoring to take advantage of the low- 
er shipping charges over the lake-and- 
rail route as compared with all-rail ship- 
ments, 

The application for an embargo would, 
in the ordinary routine, be acted upon 
without direct reference to the Canadian 
government, it was expected at Ottawa, 
although Canadian government agencies 
on the American side would keep the 
government informed of any steps which 
might be taken in the mattter. 


Milwaukee Protest Indorsed 


Miuwavxer, Wis., Nov. 4.—The Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce is receiv- 
ing generous support in its request to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
impose an embargo on the movement of 
Canadian grain over American railroads 
and vessel lines. The Milwaukee Traffic 
Club, at its monthly dinner on Oct. 31, 

laced its resources behind the demand. 

t was pointed out that, inasmuch as a 
vessel is capable of carrying approxi- 
mately 400 carloads of grain, every ves- 
sel placed at the disposal of American 
grain shippers would release just so 
many railroad cars for general transpor- 


tation. 
L. E. Meyer. 





FUMIGATION AFFECTS WHEAT 
Pirrssuren, Pa., Nov. 4—Farmers in 
Pennsylvania who are using carbon bi- 
sulphide to kill the moth in their wheat 
are cautioned by the Pennsylvania de- 
partment of agriculture to exercise care 


in purchasing the chemical. Impurities 
and inferior grades of carbon bisulphide 
may seriously affect the quality of the 
wheat, it is said. 

An agent of the bureau of markets of 
the Pennsylvania department of agricul- 
ture found an instance where a carload 
of wheat originating in Pennsylvania and 
fumigated for moth was found to be unfit 
for milling pope when it arrived at 
the mill in Richmond, Va. The impuri- 
ties in the carbon bisulphide had aa oily 
effect upon the wheat, and left an odor 
which made milling impossible. 

C. C. Larus. 





URUGUAY CROPS BADLY DAMAGED 

Wasurinoton, D. C., Nov. 4.—Edward 
F. Feely, commercial attaché, Buenos 
Aires, cables to the Department of Com- 
merce that, as a result of floods caused 
by heavy rains in August, the grain crop 
of Uruguay has been greatly damaged, 
wheat being hardest hit. Much of the 
land is still under water, and the plant- 
ing of the new crop has been delayed. 
The Institute of Chemical Industries, 


mate is 74,000,000. The expected surplus 
of nearly 7,000,000 bus has thus been 
wiped out. 

As a result of the small crop, the gov- 
ernment has placed a maximum internal 
selling price of wheat of 25,000 lei per 
car of 10 tons, or about 45c per bu, and 
has prohibited exports, except by itself. 
Since this decree, the price of other cere- 
als has gradually risen beyond this figure. 
As a result the farmers are holding their 
wheat, hoping for a revision of the gov- 
ernment decree. ‘There is, therefore, a 
wheat and flour shortage, and the govern- 
ment is requisitioning wheat at a premium 
of 5,000 lei. 





CONFER ON FARM LOAN SYSTEM 

Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4.—Secre- 
tary Mellon received a committeé, Nov. 
2, from the National Board of Farm 
Organizations, which presented recom- 
mendations concerning the administra- 
tion and preservation of the Federal 
Farm Loan System. The committee read 
and discussed with the Secretary of the 
Treasury the resolutions bearing on the 
farm loan act adopted by the semian- 
nual conference of the National Board 
of Farm Organizations, Oct. 11-13. The 
committee urged, in line with these reso- 
lutions, that the maximum limit of 
loans to co-operative borrowers be in- 
creased from $10,000 to $25,000 in order 
to extend the borrowing power of the 
farmers and to provide for those who 





000 bus. 
of 1920-21 was 169,756,000. 





ARGENTINE CROP ESTIMATES 


Buenos Ares, Nov. 7.—(Special Cable)—The following are the estimates 
for the yields of wheat, flaxseed and oats of the 1922-23 harvest: 

Wheat, 5,860,000 metric tons, or 215,000,000 bus; flaxseed, 1,530,000 met- 
rie tons, or 60,100,000 bus; oats, 720,000 metric tons, or 49,600,000 bus. 

The area sown to the three crops is estimated as follows: 

Wheat, 6,500,000 hectares, or 16,061,500 acres; flaxseed, 1,640,000 hectares, 
or 4,052,500 acres; oats, 1,000,000 hectares, or 2,471,000 acres. 

Compared with the final figures for previous wheat crops, the present 
estimate for 1922-23 is, with one exception, the largest on record. Argen- 
tina’s greatest wheat crop was in 1919-20, when the total yield was 214,143,- 
Last season’s crop of wheat was 180,641,000 bus, and the crop 


The present estimate makes the flaxseed crop the largest on record, the 
next in size being that of 1920-21, estimated at 50,470,000 bus. 
crop, on the other hand, is rather below average in size. 


The oats 


W. J. Lams. 








Montevideo, has begun the manufacture 
of phosphates to enable the planters to 
make up a part of their losses by plant- 
ing late corn with the aid of fertilizers. 

Uruguayan exports of wheat this year 
have amounted to 1,094 tons, and last 
year to 560. Corn this year 1,690 tons, 
as against 1,296 last year. Linseed ex- 
ported this year 126 tons, and last year 
3,708. Flour 672 and 841 tons, for this 
year and last year, respectively. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





GREECE REMOVES IMPORT BAN 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 4.—A cable- 
gram from R. O. Hall, acting commer- 
cial attaché, Athens, says the restrictions 
imposed on the importation of wheat 
flour and cereals into Greece by the de- 
cree of March 6, 1922, have been re- 
moved. 

In order to meet the deficiency in do- 
mestic production and to supply flour at 
a low cost, the Greek government had, by 
that decree, created a monopoly on the 
wheat import trade. Consequently, im- 
ports of flour and cereals have been for- 
bidden since March 6, except by special 
permission from the ministry of supplies. 

JoHn Marrinan. 





ROUMANIAN GRAIN MOVEMENT 

The grain movement in Roumania in 
September, 1922, was only 25 per cent as 
great as that moved in September of 
last year, due to export taxes and to the 
fluctuations. of exchange. During the 
first seven months of 1922, 594,000 tons 
of agricultural products were exported, 
compared to 916,664 for the same period 
last year. In July the wheat crop fore- 
cast was 88,000,000 bus; the latest esti- 


now, because of the present $10,000 
limit, have to depend upon nonco-opera- 
tive or private money lending agencies. 

Early sale of federal loan bonds now 
held by the United States Treasury was 
urged upon Secretary Mellon in order 
that the stockholders of the 12 federal 
land banks may secure a voice in their 
management as provided for originally 
in the farm loan act. It was pointed out 
to the Secretary that under a legislative 
amendment in 1918, when Secretary Mc- 
Adoo authorized large holdings of farm 
loan bonds in order that their sale might 
not conflict with the sale of Liberty 
Bonds, the right of the stockholders to a 
voice in land bank management was tem- 
porarily withheld,—the situation now be- 
ing that, so long as the Treasury holds 
any of this particular issue of bonds, 
the borrowers will have no right to elect 
their land bank directors, as is other- 
wise provided by law. 

Secretary Mellon stated that the effect 
of this amendment had not been brought 
to his attention, and that he would give 
thoughtful consideration to the recom- 
mendation to remedy this particular sus- 
pension in the act. 

JouN Magrinan. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mplis— -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 


Oct. 31.... 347 381 202 301 2,464 1,057 
Nov. 1..... 406 384 298 454 1,647 1,404 
Nov. 2..... 442 295 177 171 1,833 1,344 
Nov. 3..... 372 372 201 138 1,689 1,229 
Nov. 4..... 493 308 253 97 1,492 1,060 
Nov. 6..... 615 418 175 eo .F... 2. 


Totais ..2,675 2,158 1,306 1,229 9,125 6,094 
*Holiday. 
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BRITISH MARKET SLOW 


Buyers Show No Interest in Kansas Offer,— 
Minnesota Low Grades Firm—Wheat 
Quiet on News from Argentina 

Lonvon, Enc., Nov. 7.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Market quiet and trade slow. 
Medium Manitoba exports offered at 39s 
($6.10 per bbl), c.i.f., December sea- 
board, better quality at 39s 6d@40s (ad 
($6.15@6.30 per bbl). Some lots of Pa- 
cific Coast flour offered at 36s 6d@37s 
6d ($5.70@5.85 per bbl), c.i.f., Novem- 
ber-December seaboard, but considered 
worth only 35s, c.i.f. Buyers show no 
interest in Kansas offers. Minnesota low 
grades show firm tendency, offers being 
around 27s 6d ($4.30 per bbl), Decem- 
ber seaboard. Home milled is 6d higher, 
with straight run at 43s 6d, delivered, 
Wheat market quiet, owing to officia! 
estimate of Argentina’s exportable sur- 
‘plus being around 18,000,000 qrs. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


CANADA’S GRAIN ON AMERICAN SHI}’s 

Toronto, Onr., Nov. 7.—(Special Telv- 

gram)—The Canadian government pro- 

poses lifting the coasting regulations ‘o 

permit American ships to engage in 

carrying grain between Canadian ports. 
A. H. Battey. 











IMPROVED RAILROAD BUSINESS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 4.—Indic::- 
tions of rapidly improving conditions in 
the country’s general business life we-e 
given yesterday in reports to the cir 
service section of the American Railw: y 
Association which, among other things, 
showed the greatest weekly loading «f 
freight from which the railroads deriv: | 
revenue in two years. The reports di:- 
closed that, with the exception of four 
weeks in September and October, 1920), 
the loading of 1,003,759 cars of revenue 
freight the week of Oct. 21 was the 
greatest on record. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





Argentina—Crops 
Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of t! 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, | 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxsee | 
1922-23*.. 216,000 ...... 49,600 60,1) 
1921-22... 180,641 145,608 31,719 32,9 
1920-21... 169,756 215,064 47,606 60,4 
1919-20... 214,143 241,876 67,113 42,0: 
1918-19... 171,591 209,240 32,762 30,77 
1917-18... 184,000 159,240 68,635 19,55 
1916-17... 80,115 568,839 32,009 4,052 
1915-16... 184,158 161,183 75,439 40,273 
1914-15... 168,468 325,179 67,251 44,3: 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 60,981 39,17 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,45 
1911-12... 166,190 295,840 69,169 22,5 
1910-11... 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,4 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,21 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 68,600 41,25 
1907-08... 192,489 186,057 33,949 43,33 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,50 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,00 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Flaxsee 
2,471 5 


1922-23°... 16,062 ..... . 4,05 

1922-23.... 15,500 ..... 2,250 4,50 

1921-22.... 13,927 8,087 2,100 3,892 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 3,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 8,249 3,080 3,41: 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,225 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,969 2,525 3,20 

1915-16.... 16,420 9,928 2,565 4,00! 
1914-15.... 15,471 10,386 2,869 4,25% 
1913-14.... 16,243 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
1911-12.... 15,737 8,456 2,102 3,745 
1910-11.... 14,514 7,945 1,640 3,125 


*November estimate. 





Uruguay—Crops 
Grain crops of Uruguay, as reported by 
the Anuario de Estadistica Agricola, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Flax- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley’ seed 
1921-22 12,126 ecco 3,046 94 149 


1920-21. 7,768 ese- - 1,986 169 §=1,056 
1919-20. 5,948 2,784 1,479 100 932 
1918-19. 6,890 6,574 1,288 72 498 
1917-18 13,060 7,526 3,697 108 333 
1916-17. 5,390 6,815 1,926 110 122 
1915-16. 9,867 4,604 2,283 115 391 


1914-15. 3,596 11,382 933 40 588 
1913-14. 5,887 7,142 1,850 165 963 
1912-13. 6,461 5,343 872 38 1,302 
1911-12. 8,757 7,963 1,825 84 $79 
1910-11, 65,972 3,643 590 25 660 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Flax- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley seed 
1921-22.. 741 eee 113 5 72 
1920-21.. 700 eee 76 11 81 
1919-20.. 680 ese 81 5 &3 
1918-19... 840 496 85 5 61 
1917-18... 976 590 165 6 86 
1916-17.. 780 627 142 13 36 
1915-16.. 9650 697 105 10 44 
1914-15.. 783 787 82 5 101 
1913-14... 911 692 97 14 128 
1912-13.. 816 629 50 3 141 
1911-12.. 799 691 - 86 6 143 
1910-11... 637 488 39 2 96 
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Minneapolis millers describe flour de- 
mand as apathetic. They say little inter- 
est is shown by any class of buyers. At 
that, however, there seems to be a fair 
day-to-day inquiry, because sales are rep- 
resented as equaling the output and, in 
some instances, orders on mill books are 
increasing. 7 

The baking trade has its near-by wants 
taken care of, but buying for ye 
trade has been. below normal. The ad- 
vances last week shut off inquiry from 
distributors. With stocks light, however, 
millers look for a better family trade this 
month and next. 

The car situation is still a handicap 
to the operation of mills. A great many 
northwestern mills had periods of en- 
forced idleness last week on this ac- 
count. City mills are doing their own 
car repairing, and have runners combing 
near-by side tracks for out-of-condition 
cars that could be patched up and used 
in the present emergency. It is no secret 
that millers are lavish with their tips, and 
that switchmen are reaping a harvest. 

Clear flours are in good demand. One 
big city mill is out of the market on sec- 
ond clear, having its output for the next 
six weeks already sold. 1 

Top family patents are quoted at $6.75 
@740 bbl, standard patent $6.60@6.85, 
second patent $6.25@6.60, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.75, first clear $5.30 
@5.60, and second clear $3.50@4, in 140- 
lb jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


A snappy demand is reported by mill- 
ers and jobbers for millfeed of all kinds. 
Buyers in the South and Southeast are 
still much in evidence, taking bran, mid- 
dlings and red dog, and paying full ask- 
ing prices.. Mixed car buring, according 
to millers, is holding up well, and is ab- 
sorbing a big percentage of the current 
production. City mills have about all the 
orders on their books that they care for, 
for shipment. before Jan. 1. In fact, 
there was a big carry-over of unfilled 
October contracts. 

Sentiment, in the main, is bullish. Those 
who have investigated say that there are 
virtually no stocks of millfeed in dealers’ 
hands, either in the West or the East. 
Notwithstanding the big output of the 
last two or three months, there are no 
accumulations to speak of. Much of that 
made has gone to the South, while north- 
ern buyers have not as yet been active. 
For this reason, millers look for further 
advances. 

At times, millfeed in Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific cars can be picked 
up at $1 ton or more under the market. 
This feed, however, has to be switched to 
a warehouse for transfer into eastern 
line cars, when latter are available, and 
this costs $1@1.25 ton. Shippers cannot 
afford to pay this, and buyers do not 
seem to want to. 

Mills quote bran at $23 ton, standard 
middlings $24@25, flour middlings $27@ 
28, red dog $30@381, and rye middlings 
$23, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 23 were in operation Nov. 7: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co,’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, D, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

This week ....... 560,400 457,895 80 
Last week ....... 560,400 421,445 75 
Year O80 ...c.00% 546,000 402,510 74 
Two years ‘ago... 546,000 334,370 61 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

No. capacity output of ac- 

mills bbis for week tivity 

This week... 43 254,940 173,283 67 
Last week... 56 368,100 251,302 69 
Year ago..... 63 421,890 231,946 57 
Two years ago 62 416,490 221,876 53 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH~ WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 
4, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 3,638 2,758 3,367 3,243 
Duluth ........ 1,499 1,938 1,791 954 
Totals ....... 5,137 4,696 5,158 4,197 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Nov. 4, 

were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omittted) : 





1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis .. 38,977 36,542 32,853 37,321 
Duluth ....... 27,488 26,558 19,238 7,343 
Totals ..... 66,465 63,100 52,091 44,664 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Nov. 4, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 





1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 3,816 5,612 5,740 6,896 
Duluth ....... 6,100 5,250 4,876 3,678 
Dotals .cccce , 9916 10,862 10,616 10,574 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market at Minneapolis 
is still ay governed by the car situa- 
tion. Milling and shipping demand is 
good. Some fairly heavy sales were made 
during the week to eastern mills. Ship- 
pers are in desperate straits to get equip- 
ment, and readily pay 2@3c bu premium 
for wheat in eastern line cars. Some 
roads last week modified their embargoes 
in favor of southern Minnesota mills, and 
this, of course, had its effect on premiums. 
The spread at present is very wide, and 
this, in itself, reflects the abnormal car 
situation. No. 1 dark northern wheat is 
selling at 6@23c bu over the December 
option, and No. 1 northern at 5@18c 
over. Very little wheat sells at the mini- 
mum quotation, and only that in eastern 
line cars will bring the maximum. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal is showing added 
strength, being now quoted at $49@50 
ton, f.o.b., ‘Minneapolis, for November 
shipment, with some companies asking a 
premium for December forward. All the 
local companies seem to be sold ahead, 
with some out of the market ne pre | 
for November-December shipment. Buf- 
falo mills, running on Canadian flaxseed, 
are confining their activities to export 
business. ith the drawback, they are 
able to get more money for export cake, 
and are not offering meal in domestic 
markets. It is understood that export 
bids are now on the basis of $53 ton, New 
York, on cake made from northwestern 
seed, and $46@47 on that made from 
Argentine seed. = 


TRAFFIC HEAD RESIGNS 


W. P. Trickett, for many years head 
of the Minneapolis Traffic Association, 
has resigned, effective Jan. 1, to become 
general manager of the McDougall Ter- 
minal Co. Duluth. This company is 





building a six-story terminal warehouse 
at Duluth, and, through a subsidiary 
company, expects to operate a fleet of 
eight steamers on the Great Lakes next 
year. It proposes to establish a through 
service, without transfer, from Duluth 
to New York. 


NATIONAL MILL ABSORBED 


The Mills of Albert Lea, a Minneapolis 
corporation which operates the mill at 
Albert Lea, Minn., has reorganized as the 
Mills of Albert Lea Co., and has taken 
over the old National mill in Minneapolis, 
which has been idle for about two years. 
The new company, incorporated with 
$400,000 capital stock, will operate both 
mills, giving it a combined capacity of 
2,500 bbls. It will have its offices on the 
fifth floor of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The National mill is now being over- 
hauled, and will probably start grinding 
about Nov. 15. 

Of the Mills of Albert Lea Co., Wil- 
liam Fulton is president, P. M. Marshall, 
G. F. Ewe and Charles Bolles Rogers 
vice presidents, and Walter G. Hudson 
secretary and treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS ELEVATOR FIRE 


The elevator of the Fruen Cereal Co., 
Minneapolis, was damaged by fire the 
evening of Oct. 31. The building is of 
concrete and steel construction, and the 
damage was caused largely by water. 
At the time of the fire, there were ap- 
proximately 15,000 bus grain in the bins. 
The company is still engaged in pumpin 
out the water from the basement pom 
other portions of the building, and has 
not yet estimated its loss, which, how- 
ever, is believed to be nominal. 


BARBERRY BUSH CAMPAIGN 


A meeting is to be held Nov. 14 at the 
Minnesota State Farm, St. Paul, to dis- 
cuss the eradication of the barberry bush. 
Thirteen western states lying between 
Lake Huron and _ the Reaky ountains 
have been invited to send representatives. 
The government has already appropriated 
$350,000 for this campaign, and Minne- 
sota $40,000. Other states will be asked 
to help. 

Harrison Fuller, secretary of the con- 
ference, has announced that the work 
already done has resulted in the clearing 
of barberry bushes from a strip of ter- 
ritory 250 miles wide, straddling the Red 
River valley and extending south from the 
Canadian border to the northern Kansas- 
Missouri line, and from another strip 150 
miles wide, extending northwest from the 
Miami valley, in Ohio, across southern 
Michigan, northern Indiana, northern IIli- 
nois and southern Wisconsin, to the Mis- 
souri River. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Chamber of Commerce is closed 
today—election day. 


J. R. Gates, of the Greenwood (Wis.) 
Roller Mill Co., was in Minneapolis last 
week buying wheat. 


The Chippewa mill at Montevideo, 
Minn., was idle last week, having broken 
its main drive shaft. 


Both the Southern Minnesota Mills and 
the Minnesota Millers’ Club held meet- 
ings in Minneapolis Saturday last. 


The Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., last week paid to all its employees 
a 10 per cent bonus on their wages for 
the past year. 


One good-sized: interior northwestern 
mill last week received only two empty 
cars for loading. This is a typical in- 
stance of the present car situation. 


During October, the combined receipts 
of wheat at Minneapolis and Duluth 
were 24,903,000 bus, compared with 26,- 
421,000 in the same month last year, 
24,903,000 in 1920, and 21,963,000 in 1919. 


G. F. Judd, of Red Wing, Minn., has 
gone to work in the laboratory of the 
Mill and Elevator Association, Grand 
Forks, N. D. Mr. Judd, who is a prac- 
tical miller, is a graduate of the Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis. 


C. A. Weaver & Co., Minneapolis, re- 
port the sale of Monarch attrition mills 
and complete feed plants to the follow- 
ing: Co-operative Milling Co., Clayton, 
Oscar Johnson, Campia, and Northwest- 
ern Mercantile Co., Stanley,. Wis. 

M. A. Gray and Ora A. McCrea, of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Donald G. 
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Lowell, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., and 
Professor Harry Snyder, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, plan to 
leave Thursday evening for Washington, 
to attend the annual meeting of the Feed 
Control Officials of the United States. 


C. E. Vandenover, of Minneapolis, sec- 
retary of the Southern Minnesota Mills, 
left Saturday evening for Washington, 
in connection with transportation mat- 
ters affecting members of his association. 
He will remain over and attend the an- 
nual meeting of the Feed Control Offi- 
cials of the United States, to be held in 
Washington Nov. 11-14. 


The regional survey of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and Montana 
by Jay G. Diamond, agricultural statis- 
tician, states that fall plowing over the 
entire territory up to Oct. 31 was de- 
layed on account of dry weather. Since 
then, however, there have been rains, 
and farmers throughout the four states 
are busy plowing. The precipitation in 
the Northwest this fall has been below 
normal, and the trade is hoping for more 
moisture before freezing weather sets in. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports the following installations 
of disc separators: one oat machine each 
to Kongsberg (N. D.) Grain Co., Meyers 
Milling Co., Nashville, Ill, Kearney 
(Neb.) Flour Mills, Hunt-Rigsby Co., 
St. Albans, Vt., Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, Hermanson Roller 
Mills & Elevator, Gunnison, Utah, 
George J. Meyer Malt & Grain Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y; two machines to the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, Natiqnal Milling Co. Toledo, 
Ohio, Grafton (Ohio) Flour Milling & 
Grain Co., and eight machines to the Mill 
and Elevator Association, Grand Forks, 
N. D. Also a seed machine to the Graf- 
ton (Ohio) Flour Milling & Grain Co., 
Hudson Bros., Sanborn, N. Y., Com- 
mander Mill Co., Montgomery, Minn., 
Wolff Milling Co., New Haven, Mo., J. 
F. Eesley Milling Co., Plainwell, Mich., 
and three to the George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. The company re- 
cently shipped six disc separators to 
England and one to Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 





LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Cat., Nov. 4.—The Los 
Angeles Flour Men’s Club met on Nov. 
3 at Marcel’s Café for dinner and a 
business meeting. 

L. L. Bennion, sales manager Nicholls- 
Loomis Co., flour and grain, has resigned, 
to accept a position with the Walker- 
Electric Truck Co., Chapman Building, 
Los Angeles. 

Failure of the rice brokerage firm of 
M. S. Cowen & Co. has become known 
by the filing of a voluntary petition of 
bankruptcy. The liabilities are reported 
as $203,000, and the assets a $10,000 life 
insurance policy, with a present value 
of $580. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Nov. 7, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





c From . 
: Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 29-31 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Amsterdam .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Antwerp + 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
; | ee 19.00 ..+- 19.00 .... ceee 
Bremen ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bristol ...... 16.00 .... ...- 16.00 16.00 
Cardiff ....... 16.00 ki. beep. Mone wee 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger .... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
CORN  cccccces 19.00 .... 19.00 
Dublin ....... 19.00 .... 19.00 eeee 
Dundee ...... 16-31 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Glasgow ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 Sees 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Malim6 ....... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 sows 
Hamburg ,... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 oses 
Havre. «....06 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
Mareciiies .... 36.00 .6.<.cvce sete 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-30 28-30 28—30 
Genoa, Naples 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 
WEGEE pac. cc cos OL eR ey ee 
PP eee 16.00 .... 16.00 16.00 oc 
Liverpool .... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
London ...... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Londonderry.. 19.00 .... 19.00 .... a One 
Manchester .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Woweastle «2. 2600 020) ccse ace ave 
Rotterdam ... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Oo rr | Rr eee cee 
Southampton.. 20,00 .... .... «ss. 
Danzig .../.. 23,00°.... 23.00 23.00 
Pirseus ...... De - 6hee* Sece: cape 
Stettin ....... 30.00 .... 
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Unsatisfactory and rather hectic con- 
ditions prevailed in the flour market in 
the Southwest again this week. Quota- 
tions are unchanged, in spite of a small 
advance in cash wheat. Buying was lim- 
ited, and competition keen for whatever 
business was in sight. The aggregate of 
new bookings was the smallest in several 
weeks, and no confidence was apparent 
in prices. Bakers did not buy, and many 
of them gave indications of having stocks 
sufficient to last through the remainder 
of the year. 

Shipping directions increased material- 
ly, and Kansas City mills continued ac- 
tive, breaking all production records for 
the second consecutive week. Directions 
are in most cases heavy enough to hold 
production on its present basis for sev- 
eral weeks, but they are offset to a con- 
siderable extent by the car situation, 
which reached its most acute stage to 
date this week. One Kansas City mill 
ran on half time solely because of in- 
ability to obtain railroad equipment. 

Other local mills generally were on a 
full-time basis, buying wheat for storage 
in order to gain additional cars, and 
sending some sold flour to warehouses to 
await transportation. The latter method 
has resulted in several mills filling their 
own warehouse space to capacity, and 
makes a shutdown of some not improb- 
able, in case the situation grows more 
serious. Many are obtaining and loading 
cars on Sundays, while the mills are 
closed and the demand on the railroads 
is not so heavy. 

Demand for clears continued active 
and broad. Nothing for prompt ship- 
ment was’ available, and sales now being 
made are in most instances for December 
shipment. Europe and Latin America 
were both in the market this week, al- 
though the latter country was some- 
what affected by the present level of 
prices. A few sales were reported to the 
United Kingdom. Domestic demand 
from bakers and blenders is also strong. 
Several mills that were short of clears 
sought to buy this week, without suc- 
cess. The scarcity of clears was not re- 
flected noticeably in the market for 
straight grades, despite the fact that the 
price differential between the two nar- 
rowed considerably. 

Reports from country mills indicated 
a better demand, proportionately, than 
was experienced by Kansas City mills, 
but more difficulty was being experi- 
enced in obtaining cars at interior plants, 
many of which were running on part 
time. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.15@6.70; 95 per cent, 
$5.75@6.20; straight, $5.30@5.90; first 
clear, $4.50@4.85; second clear, $3.80@ 
4.25; low grade, $3@3.50. 


MILLFEED 


Light offerings offset a somewhat 
smaller demand this week, and prices re- 
mained unchanged. Few mills have either 
bran or shorts to offer, and the cdr situa- 
tion also tends to curtail sales. The de- 
mand, while lessened, is still active. 
Texas continues an especially se buy- 
er. Scarcity of supplies and advances in 
other milling centers brought southwest- 
ern prices more nearly in line with east- 
ern buyers, and a small amount of busi- 
ness was worked to that section for the 
first time in a considerable period. Cur- 
rent quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
bran, $23.50@24; brown shorts, @27; 
gray shorts, $28@29. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 132,900 118,702 89 
Last week ....... 132,900 115,852 87 
Year ago ........ 105,900 86,000 81 
Two years ago.... 103,800 60,200 57 
Five-year AVCErage .....ceccccssceeee 80 
TON-VOOF QVETABS ccccccccccccceseecs 83.7 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 82 mills in’ Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 486,630 355,605 73 
Last week ....... 486,630 361,484 74 
TORP OOO ccccocsss 501,930 356,395 71 
Two years ago ... 455,970 260,125 58 
Five-year AVeTage ..cecseccsseseces 73 
TOM-YOAF AVETABS .cccccccceccccccce 77.9 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 15,914 bbls this week, 12,409 a year 
ago and 4,549 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 19 report do- 
mestic business good, 32 fair, and 16 slow 
and quiet. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
-. BB ... SEEPPereTETeeer 37,796 79 
EOE WERE 6c ccveccsessesce 26,988 56.9 
We GD bikcccedcccesvewsscn 47,786 100 
TWO FORCE OHO occiccccveve 23,864 50 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 64,620 47,681 73.7 
=. eRe 64,620 54,102 83.7 
BOP OOS 066006026 62,820 45,565 75.7 
Two years ago ..... 39,420 36,058 91 


SOUTHWESTERN CAR SITUATION 


No improvement is noticeable in the 
car situation, so far as mills and grain 
dealers of the Southwest are concerned. 
The effect of the order issued a week ago 
by the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, to return im- 
mediately all cars owned by carriers in 
southwestern, northwestern and central 
western districts, has not yet had time 
to be fully felt. However, much doubt 
is expressed as to whether it will be pos- 
sible to have the order strictly enforced. 

The number of box cars on owners’ 
lines in proportion to ownership reflects 
a continuous gain for several weeks, but 
the requirements are too heavy to make 
the increase noticeable. Fully as much 
trouble is being experienced with the 
motive power of railfoads as with the 
car equipment. After a car is obtained 
and loaded, millers say, it requires sev- 
eral times the normal period in which to 
reach destination. 

Exports are _ especially hampered. 
Southwestern mills still specify the time 
of clearance, but a considerable number 
of claims have already resulted. Many 
cases are reported of shipments leaving 
here for the East almost 60 days ago, 
which have not reached their destination 
yet. Several instances of a car of flour 

ing en route from Kansas City and 
St. Joseph to St. Louis for 30 days are 
also reported. 

Service to Gulf ports is also delayed, 
20 days being required in extreme cases 
for the normal 41/, to 51, days’ run, but 
it is somewhat better than to the East. 
Millers usually allow 10 to 14 days at 
present for shipment to the Gulf. 

Reports to the transportation depart- 
ment of the Kansas City Board of 
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Trade give the percentage of locomo- 
tives out of service at present around 
35 per cent, compared with 22 per cent 
on July 1. One Kansas City mill said 
that the road on which its plant is locat- 
ed uses three engines for switching the 
mill’s cars instead of the one formerly 
required. Poor condition of the locomo- 
tives brings the need of the larger num- 
ber. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, has been in touch 
with all southwestern lines in regard to 
double and triple loading of cars with 
flour. This method of overcoming car 
shortage is being practiced by south- 
western millers generally, and the losses 
it has entailed have been considerable. 
Mr. Topping has received from a major- 
ity of the roads assurance of support 
and copies of letters sent by them to all 
freight agents, ordering special attention 
to be paid to cases where double and 
triple loading is practiced. They were 
also requested to give every possible as- 
sistance to getting such cars through and 
unloaded at final destination without 
damage. Some lessening of claims, re- 
sulting from this practice, should be ap- 
parent, Mr. Topping said. 

An increased number of interior south- 
western mills were forced to a part- 
time run this week. The car shortage is 
also practically a bar to the sale of 
wheat. A recent report from good au- 
thority said that 75,000,000 bus wheat are 
tied up in Kansas elevators and in the 
bins of farmers because no cars are 
available in which to ship it. It is said 
that, in 49 Kansas towns, cars have not 
been received for many days. 


CARS ORDERED VERSUS CARS FURNISHED 


An amendment to the rules governing 
cases when cars are furnished at vari- 
ance with shippers’ orders proposes to 
do away with the present privilege of 
shippers in the matter of loading what 
cars are furnished. Under present rules, 
if a miller orders a car of 80,000 lbs ca- 
pacity, and the railroad furnishes in- 
stead two 60,000-lb cars, the shipper may 
load 40,000 lbs in each car and still haye 
actual weight and carload rate apply on 
each. 

Under the proposed amendment, if 
two 60,000-lb cars are furnished in place 
of one of 80,000 lbs capacity, the shipper, 
in order to get the carload rate on the 
entire shipment, would be required to 
load one car to full capacity and the re- 
mainder in the second car. 


WILL COMBAT THE CHINCH BUG 


About 50,000 circulars dealing with the 
damage wrought by chinch bugs in the 
Southwest are being sent out by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
and the Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, which collaborated on 
the preparation of the copy. The lat- 
ter organization is sending the circular 
to mills, elevators and county agents, 
while the bank is supplying banks, busi- 
ness men and chambers of commerce. 

The introductory letter states that 
losses in the Southwest this year, direct- 
ly due to chinch bugs, are estimated at 
$45,000,000. Entomologists connected 
with the extension service of the state 
agricultural colleges say the chinch bugs 
are going into hibernation this fall in 
larger numbers than for several years. 
Unless some concerted action is taken 
to destroy them, it is feared the loss on 
next year’s crop will be huge. 

Those in charge advise interested per- 
sons to organize their communities and 
lay plans for an extensive campaign. 
Public meetings of farmers and a spe- 
cial day to put on the campaign are sug- 
gested. The circular contains full in- 
formation how to rid wheat fields of the 

est. Copies will be sent, upon request, 

y either the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City or the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association. 


HOLIDAYS AND DEMURRAGE 


There has been some question as to 
what days were considered holidays with- 
in the meaning of the exemption clause 
of the demurrage tariff. The demurrage 
committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League took this matter up with 
the American Railway Association and, 
after a series of conferences, a list of 
such holidays was agreed upon and such 
list has been distributed by the American 
Railway Association to various car- 
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riers, in order that there may be uni- 
formity in allowing exemption from de- 
murrage on account of legal holidays. 

In Kansas, the following are shown as 
legal holidays: Jan. 1, May 30, Oct. 12, 
Feb. 12, July 4, Thanksgiving Day, Feb, 
22, first Monday in September, Dec. 25, 
The same list applies to Missouri, with 
the addition of Nov. 11 and any general 
primary election day and any general 
state election day. 

The demurrage tariff also provides 
that municipal holidays will be excluded 
in the assessment of demurrage and, 
consequently, any such holidays, legally 
declared, would be in addition to those 
mentioned above. 


SOUTHWESTERN CROP CONDITIONS 


Wheat fields in the eastern part of the 
hard winter district look fine, but fur- 
ther west, rains are badly needed, ac- 
cording to reports of the various state 
boards of agriculture. Moderate to 
heavy rains fell the last two days of 
October, but they were too light over 
much of the western portion of the belt 
to more than temporarily relieve the 
drouth. They were beneficial to growing 
wheat, which has been making slow prog- 
ress because of scant moisture, and will 
bring up a considerable acreage of 
wheat that had been seeded in dry soil. 

In most of the northeastern and cen- 
tral parts of Kansas the wheat is in 
very good condition, and coming out to 
good stands. In the remaining sections 
of the state, however, rain appears to |e 
the need of every farmer. In the places 
where the wheat has come up to good 
stands it is not being used for pasture, 
owing to dry weather. In a few coun- 
ties, some wheat is being replanted, 
and other sections will follow if rain 
does not come soon. One county repor's 
a 20 per cent reduction in wheat acreave 
for its 1923 crop. 

Many of the farmers are anxious io 
sell this year’s wheat, but the grain cir 
shortage shows little improvement. Most 
elevators are full. At some elevators 
and mills each farmer is allowed to sell 
one load of wheat at a time, in order 
that all may sell some. Wire worms, 
grasshoppers and winds are doing con- 
siderable damage in the central, and 
western parts of the state. 


NOTES 


L. E. Moses has returned from a trip 
to Joplin, Mo. 

C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager Rod- 
ney Milling Co., is spending the week 
calling on the Illinois trade. 

John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., left Monday evening 
for a two weeks’ trip to eastern markets. 

Charles F. Rock, sales manager of the 
Kansas City Milling Co. since its organi- 
zation, has resigned and will enter other 
business. 

R. L. Thomson, Central Mills Co. 
Kansas City, has moved his office fromm 
the Glover Building to the New Eng- 
land Building. 

A. P. Bjérnstad, flour and grain com- 
mission agent, Christiania, Norway, is 
spending several days in the Southwesi 
calling on his mill connections. 

Power machinery for the new mill of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
was contracted for through A. E. Mosier, 
southwestern representative of the Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

R. C. Hemphill, of the Hemphill Bro- 
kerage Co., Birmingham, Ala., and R. 
R. De Armond, of the McClelland-D« 
Armond Grain Co., St. Louis, visited the 
General Commission Co. this week. 

George W. Hoyland, president Hoy 
land Flour Mills Co., arrived in the 
United States on Nov. 3 from an ex- 
tended ey trip. He will spend a 
week or 10 days in the East before re- 
turning to Kansas City. 

The Teichgraeber Milling Co. Em- 
poria, Kansas, is increasing the capacity 
of its plant to 200 bbls, and is also re- 
modeling the mill at Gypsum, Kansas. 
It purchased sifters and other equip- 
ment for both plants from the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., through S. H. Stoltzfus, 
southwestern representative. 

Vernon H. Branch, of the Branch- 
Middlekauff Investment Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, was elected a member of the 
executive board of the southwestern 
group of the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
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jation of America, at the association’s 
pene meeting here Thursday. Mr. 
Branch is well known among the milling 
trade, and his firm specializes in milling 
paper. 

Herbert S. Hadley, president of the 
Hadley Milling Co., Olathe, Kansas, and 
formerly governor of Missouri, is speak- 
ing in St. Joseph and Kansas City, dur- 
ing the closing days of the present cam- 
paign in the interest of the Republican 
ticket. This is the first time Mr. Hadley 
has taken an active part in a Missouri 
campaign since taking up his residence 
in Colorado, on account of ill health. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, will attend a meeting of 
feed control officials in Washington Nov. 
11-14, to discuss standards for millfeeds. 
Cc. M. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, and A. R. Kinney, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
Neb., are also members of the feed con- 
trol committee, and will attend the meet- 
ing if they are able to get away from 
their business. 





SALINA 


Flour sales for the most part were 
light, although one local mill reported 
business good. Cars were as scarce as 
ever, with no prospects of immediate re- 
lief. One Salina mill worked two small 
lots for export to the United Kingdom, 
the first this year. Shipping directions 
were slightly better. Inquiry was slight. 

Wheat is moving freely throughout 
northwestern Kansas in vicinities where 
elevators can handle it, but the grain is 
not moving in cars, because there have 
been none available lately. The price this 
week was $1 bu. Feed prices were some- 
what softer. 

Quotations: short patent flour, 98's, 
basis Kansas City, $6.40@6.80, standard 
patent $5.90@6.30. Bran is quoted at 
$1.25 per 100 lbs, brown shorts $1.35, gray 
shorts $1.55, white shorts $1.721%%, and 
mill-run $1.32, in mixed cars. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ....ccsccccssess 35,076 77 
Last Week ..cccccccccccces 35,795 77 
Last Year ..cccccccccccecse 41,590 90 


NOTES 

P. E. Dora, of Greenup, IIl., southern 
Illinois representative for the Western 
Star Mill Co., spent a few days in Salina 
recently. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., is back at his work after 
an enforced vacation following a minor 
operation. 

L. G. Gottschick, general manager of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is still 
confined to his home as the result of a 
sprained and broken ankle. 

A generous rain visited this section the 
first of the week, a total rainfall of over 
two inches within two days, which did 
much to improve the condition of grow- 
ing wheat. ya 

One hundred and six cars of grain were 
received and inspected by the Salina of- 
fice of the grain inspection bureau last 
week. Some corn is now moving, and 
each day includes at least one or two 
cars of corn on the local market. 

An elevator at Shady Bend, formerly 
belonging to the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., but now owned by Ben Yohe, 
was burned Oct. 27. The fire is attrib- 
uted to sparks from a passing engine. 
The elevator, of 20,000 bus capacity, was 
full: when the fire occurred, and the total 
4 was estimated by Mr. Yohe at $10,- 


The O. F. Hoopes Grain Commission 
office, which has been in operation here 
for several months, was closed tempo- 
rarily this week, Mr. Hoopes giving as 
his reason the severe car shortage. i L. 
Phelps, who has been in the office, left the 
first of the week for Kansas City, in- 
tending later to to Winnipeg. H. 
Graves, who has also been employed in 
the Hoopes office, has not decided what 
he will do. 

J. E. Sullivan, sales manager Sawyer 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, was in Salina 
this week assisting in the taking of depo- 
sitions in diannction with an attempt be- 
ing made by the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
oration to prohibit the Oswald Jaeger 

aking Co., Milwaukee, Wis., from using 
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and registering the name “Tea Table” in 
connection with breads, cakes, and other 
bakery products. Testimony was taken 
later in Kansas City, and is being taken 
in Milwaukee this week. The case will 
be decided by the authorities of the 
United States patent office. 

The car shortage situation was the topic 
discussed by the Kansas Millers’ Club 
at its recent meeting in Wichita, attended 
by members of the club from over the 
state, and also by traffic managers and 
superintendents of transportation of the 
principal railway lines serving Kansas. 
Those attending from Salina were H. J. 
Norton, superintendent of mills, J. W. 
Holloway, traffic manager, and H. V. 
Nye, general meneee, Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation; J. S. Hargett, general man- 
ager Robinson Milling Co; F. O. Jones, 
general manager Western Star Mill Co; 
Richard Morgenstern, traffic manager 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co; J. B. Smith, 
general manager Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Nov. 4.—The milling 
business has been somewhat more active 
this week than last. All mills in this 
territory are still operating on full time, 
and millers say that the outlook shows 
considerable improvement, although the 
trade is still somewhat disinclined to 
place orders for deferred shipment. 
Shipping directions are coming in satis- 
factorily, and most of the mills have 
fairly good bookings ahead. 

The demand for feed continues active. 
Following are the prices at which manu- 
facturers and jobbers are selling their 
products in round lots: bran, $24 ton; 
brown shorts, $27; gray shorts, $28; mid- 
dlings, $30; red dog, $32@33; alfalfa 
meal, choice $28.50@29, No. 1 $26.50@ 
27, No. 2 $24.50@25; linseed meal, $52.50 
@53; cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, $48; 
hominy feed, white $26.50, yellow $26.50. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 


sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 18,900 21,018 111 
Last week ........ 18,900 21,294 112 
Year O80 ..cccccce 24,000 17,105 71 
Two years ago..... 24,000 10,070 42 


AMERICAN EXPORT PROSPECTS 


H. K. Schafer, vice president and man- 
ager of the Maney Milling Co., returned 
to his home here a few days ago with 
Mrs. Schafer, after a two months’ ab- 
sence in Europe. Mr. and Mrs. Schafer 
sailed on the Majestic on Aug. 26, and 
returned on the Tuscania. They visited 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and Scot- 
land, Mr. Schafer combining business 
with pleasure on the trip. 

“The prospects for American mills 
doing business in Europe,” Mr. Schafer 
said, “are as good as they ever were. 
It is simply a question of quality and 
price, and our mills are able to compete 
with any of their competitors in these 
respects. Canada is our chief rival in 
European markets. Business conditions 
on the Continent and in England and 
Scotland were, of course, nowhere near 
normal. In England and Scotland we 
found a great deal of unemployment and 
much industrial unrest. 

“In Germany we found factories in 
operation, farmers busy in their fields, 
railroad trains crowded to capacity, and 
hotels full. So far as outward appear- 
ances went, Germany was in excellent 
condition, and yet we were told there 
that on account of the depreciation of 
the mark the country was facing financial 
ruin. 

“The wheat crop of France was about 
six weeks late when we were there. I 
had a talk with the president of the 
Flour Exchange in Paris, and he told me 
that imported spot wheat was selling 
there at a premium of 6c bu because 
of the delay in the harvest of the French 
crop. The grain crops were late in Ger- 
many also. 

“T talked with a big flour importer at 
Hamburg. He hed just spent five days 
in Austria, and he told me that his hotel 
bill for those five days was 4,100,000 
kronen. A room at a hotel in Germany 
costs 1,000 marks a day, with a tax of 
200 marks added. This is about 85c in 
our money. Good meals cost about 20c 





in American money. We spent a short 
time in Holland. Conditions there did 
not seem to be very good. We saw many 
steamers lying idle in her ports and 
canals. 

“Crops in England and Scotland - were 
late. The big mills in those countries 
are operating at about 50 to 60 per cent 
of their capacity, and this, of course, is 
unprofitable. _ I learned that plans are 
under way there to merge many of the 
big mills into a syndicate in order to put 
the milling business on a more profitable 
basis.” 

NOTES 


Corn husking has made good progress, 
in spite of the labor shortage. 

The Smith-Vincent Grain Co. has 
closed its branch office in Omaha. 

The car shortage is more acute than 
has ever before been experienced in this 
state. 

Walter M. Browne, grain man of 
Memphis, ‘Tenn., called on the trade in 
Omaha this week. 

S. S. Carlisle, of the Carlisle-Burns 
Grain Co., returned home a few days ago 
from a hunting expedition in the West. 

The recent rains have improved the 
condition of winter wheat, but the out- 
come of a part of the crop is still ques- 
tionable. 

E. C. Twamley, of J. F. Twamley, 
Son & Co., has just returned to his 
home here from the western part of the 
state, where he went with a party of 
friends on his annual hunting expedition. 

R. H. Loomis, manager of the commis- 
sion department of the Maney Grain Co., 
returned to Omaha with Mrs. Loomis a 
few days ago after a several days’ ab- 
sence at his old home in Topeka, Kansas, 
and at Kansas City. 

A letter from Grand Island, Neb., 
says farmers of central Nebraska are re- 
porting drouth conditions to be the most 
serious that have faced them in 30 years. 
Several claim winter wheat is so serious- 
ly damaged as to be almost a complete 
loss. 

LeicH Leste. 





OKLAHOMA 


Acceptable milling wheat is reported to 
be growing scarcer in Oklahoma, yet ap- 
parently only a little is being placed in 
storage by mills. The situation is said 
to have made Texas mills more eager, and 
they have followed wheat price advances 
consistently during the last 10 days. Some 
dealers report having received from 
Texas mills 1@3c bu more than Oklahoma 
millers offered. The latter have paid 
premiums of 5@7c over export bids, with 
the result that exporters have practically 
been out of the market lately in this ter- 
ritory. 

Movement of grain from country sta- 
tions has been unusually light since re- 
cent rains. The freight car situation has 
improved but slightly, particularly as it 
affects interstate shipments. In Texas 
the car situation is said to be greatly 
improved. Highly optimistic reports of 
movements have been made by the Katy 
railroad in particular. Apparently the 
congestion is acute in states to the north, 
and many are faced with overdue con- 
tracts. A local dealer reported that it 
required 40 days for a car of oats to 
reach him from Iowa. 

Dealers say that very little feed of any 
class is going to Memphis, Nashville, New 
Orleans or other points in the South or 
Southeast this year, because of initial 
costs, transportation rates and lower 
prices offered in that territory by mills 
of other states. The demand for new 
corn in Oklahoma and Texas comes large- 
ly from feeders, millers buying it pro- 
portionately to their purchases of wheat. 


NOTES 

The Central Oklahoma Milling Co., 
Shawnee, has amended its charter to in- 
crease its capital stock to $200,000. 

A. O. Jacobi, El Reno, has been en- 

aged as salesman for the Enid Milling 

‘0. to cover southwestern counties of this 
state. 

A. B. Jolley, of Dallas, says that as a 
consequence of recent heavy rains in that 
vicinity the wheat area in Dallas County 
probably will total 50,000 acres. 

D. B. Sibley, sales manager of the 
Southwest Wheat Growers, Associated, at 
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Enid, reports that the association recently 
sold 16,000 bus wheat in Genoa, Italy. 
Thomas Curt, grocer, of Bentonville, 
Ark., is having a building erected in 
which to install the flour and feed busi- 
ness recently purchased from Lee Allen. 
Herbert Osborn, formerly chief chem- 
ist of the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co., has accepted a position at Abilene, 
Kansas, with the Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Flour and grain export business in this 


* territory is being sought by Page & Jones, 


of Mobile, steamship agents and opera- 
tors. A. J. Ford, manager of the firm’s 
office in Kansas City, called on Oklahoma 
millers this week. 

A millfeed and wholesale seed depart- 
ment has been installed by the Lang 
Grain Co., Oklahoma City. Seed is to be 
handled at wholesale. A. B. Rickert, who 
has been with the Lang company for 
several months and formerly was with the 
Hydro Seed & Grain Co., is in charge of 
the department. 

T. P. Minton, of the Minton Milling 
Co., Van Buren, Ark., was in Henryetta, 
Okla., recently with a view to moving his 
mill to that place. The mill has a 25- 
bbl capacity. He told Chamber of Com- 
merce officials, at whose invitation he 
came, that he would move if sufficient 
wheat were grown in that vicinity to war- 
rant it. 

There is scarcely a township in the 
grain belt of Oklahoma and western 
Texas that has not, within the last week, 
had sufficient rainfall to insure rapid 
growth of wheat, pring up wheat that was 
planted in dry soil and enable growers 
to finish their seeding. Many sections of 
this territory had not had rain of any con- 
sequence since July. 


T. C. Thatcher, president of the Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., announces 
that Walter A. Barlow, of Houston, 
Texas, has been elected assistant general 
manager, and will take his office before 
Nov. 15. Mr. Barlow has been on the 
staff of the Houston Mill & Elevator 
Co. and before that was for a number 
of years connected with the Texas Star 
Flour Mills Co., of Galveston. 


COLORADO 


Very few new bookings have come to 
mills in this territory during the past 
week, as the trade is apparently still 
looking for lower prices. Specifications 
for rush shipment are plentiful, but the 
amount of flour loaded out is extremely 
small, owing to continued scarcity of 
cars fit for that purpose. Many mills 
can operate only part time and, unless 
conditions improve, will have to close 
down entirely. Scarcity of cars in the 
West, where soft white wheat originates, 
is limiting the quantity received for mill- 
ing purposes, and this is another cause 
for anxiety on the part of flour millers 
in Colorado, for some of them are run- 
ning very close to shore on wheat sup- 
plies. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.25@6.35, standard patent $5.50 
@5.60; self-rising flour $6.50@6.60, all in 
98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

The millfeed situation is unchanged, 
with mills sold ahead for a week or two 
and unwilling to take on new orders, even 
at higher prices, until the old bookings 
are cleaned up. The only bran sold at 
present is in mixed cars with flour and 
other feed. Bran is worth $26 ton, f.o.b., 
Denver, and $28, f.o.b., Colorado com- 
mon points. White bran, 10c per 100 
Ibs more. 

NOTES 


Rain has fallen over the wheat belt in 
this territory, but more is needed to in- 
sure a good stand before cold weather 
sets in. 


T. H. Kelly, O. L. Malo, and J. K. 
Mullen, of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., are in Kansas City this week 
on business. 


Trading on the floor of the Denver 
Grain Exchange is the largest in its his- 
tory. Receipts of grain in one day this 
week totaled 72 cars. 


The car situation in Colorado along 
the Burlington line showed some improve- 
ment this week, and elevators were able 
to ship considerable wheat. However, 
this is the only line on which more cars 
are available. 
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There has been very little change in 
the local flour situation this week. De- 
mand has been confined almost entirely 
to pressing needs of the trade. The ad- 
vancing wheat market, with consequent 
higher flour prices, instead of stimulat- 
ing the demand had the opposite effect. 
The trade, as a whole, will not consider 
booking flour at prevailing levels. It 
feels there must be a reaction, and pre- 
fers to use up what flour it bought at 
much lower values before coming into 
the market again. 

Another factor that is being felt by 
many in the trade is that a number of 
chain store companies are offering well- 
known brands of flour at extremely low 
prices. Large advertisements are being 
carried by these firms in the daily pa- 
pers, offering flour at prices that are 
hard to beat. A broker trying to make 
sales has the pleasant experience of hav- 
ing this brought to his attention. The 
prices the broker gets from his mill are, 
as a rule, much higher, and the result is 
that in many instances the broker goes 
away without the order. 

Representatives of spring wheat mills 
report no special activity. A fair amount 
of business is being done with those ca- 
tering to the family trade, but bakers 
and jobbers continue to buy flour as 
needed. Hard winters are also quiet, 
and buyers are backing away from 
prices. Stocks are considered fair, but 
it is the opinion that jobbers have not 
any large amount of flour bought, and 
if prices were attractive enough there 
would be quite a volume booked. 

In spite of the bad traffic situation, 
local mills increased their output this 
week. This was not caused by any par- 
ticular improvement in business, as sales 
were generally reported as only fair, 
but shipping directions are coming with 
a rush, and buyers seem anxious to get 
their lower priced flour out. 

Clears are firm and not very plentiful. 
The better grades in particular are want- 
ed, but offerings in this market are lim- 
ited. The demand is good, both from 
domestic and export buyers. Exporters 
are doing a fair business in clears for 
shipment to Europe and the Levant. 
Scattered sales of soft winter patents 
were made during the week to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. Inquiries were also received 
for hard winter patents, but bids were in 
most cases too low to permit of any 
business. Some exporters are not trying 
very hard to get new business. They say 
that, with the transportation situation so 
bad, it is a common occurrence for ship- 
ments to miss the steamers. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $6.80 
@7.25 bbl, standard patent $6.50@7, first 
clear $5@5.75, second clear $3.40@4; 
hard winter short patent $6.40@7, 
straight $5.80@6.35, first clear $4.75@ 
5.30; soft winter short patent $5.90@ 
6.40, straight $5.60@6, first clear $4.50 
@4.60, 

The local rye flour output totaled 4,000 
bbls. Demand continues very quiet. 
Sales are all in small lots, and only 
enough to cover current needs. It is gen- 
erally thought that users of rye flour 
bought a fair amount last month at 
prices must below present levels, and 
the trade wants to use this before takin 
on additional supplies. White is quot 
at $4.50@4.85 bbl, medium at $4.20@4.60, 
and pure dark at $3.25@3.70. 


MILLFEED 


After a slight reaction and a falling 
off in demand last week, the market has 





recovered most of the loss. Demand is 
picking up. ‘This is especially true of 
bran, but offerings are limited, most 
mills being sold ahead and confining their 
sales to mixed cars with flour. The trade 
in the East came to life this week, and 
seems willing to pay prevailing prices. 
The car situation seems to be getting 
worse instead of better, and the trade 
is experiencing considerable difficulty in 
getting shipments through. Bran is 
quoted at $25.50@27.50 ton; standard 
middlings, $26@28; flour middlings, $29 
@31.50; red dog, $32@34. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 35,000 88 
Last week ........ 40,000 30,000 75 
wee GOO icccseses 40,000 30,000 75 
Two years ago..... 26,700 21,500 80 


CASH WHEAT 


The feature of the local cash wheat 
market this week was a break in pre- 
miums. Red winters lost about 2c, hard 
winters 2@4c, and springs 2@6c. The 
market was rather quiet and, outside of 
the decline in premiums, was featureless. 

Demand for red winters was not 
urgent, and buyers were indifferent most 
of the week. Receipts of spring wheat 
were moderate, and there was a fair call 
from outside mills, but local mills did 
not show much interest in offerings. 
Hard winters of choice quality were in 
good request, but other grades were slow. 
Shippers were not very active, although 
some sales were made for export. Wheat 
in eastern cars again was shown prefer- 
ence over western by the trade. 

Canadian wheat seems to be in pretty 
good demand from mills, and they ap- 
pear willing to pay the prices asked. 
One local mill this week bought about 
40,000 bus, and is reported to have paid 
around 29c over December. 

Receipts are moderate and for the 
week totaled 306 cars, compared with 
388 last week, and 109 a year ago. Sales 
for shipment were 620,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 and 2 red, 514@ 
6c over December; No. 1 hard winter, 
2@2Y,c over; No. 2 hard, 2c over; No. 1 
dark northern spring, 10@14c over; No. 
2 dark, 8@1lc over; No. 1 northern, 5 
@ic over; No. 2 northern 2@5c over. 


NEW DUST COLLECTOR 


E. H. Stroud & Co., Chicago, recently 
granted a patent on a new all-metal dust 
collector, states that the collector first 
takes out of the air, gas or other carry- 
ing medium, the 90 per cent, more or 
less, of dust or powdered or other ma- 
terial that the average centrifugal col- 
lector usually removes. It then divides 
the carrying medium and subjects it to 
a further and much greater expansion 
and to a further and more than 100 per 
cent longer total path of travel and 
frictional contact with metal surfaces, 
thus precipitating the remainder of the 
material. 

The Stroud dust collector is built, it 
is claimed, to deliver all the material it 
collects, as one product through one out- 
let, or to deliver the 90 per cent and 10 
per cent collections as two products 
through separated outlets, or by adding 
one moving part to enable the user to 
obtain either of the above results at will. 

NOTES 

Lake wheat shipments from Chicago 
this week were 140,000 bus to Buffalo; 
corn, 145,000 bus to Buffalo. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., 
called at this office on Nov. 38. 


A. E. Mallon, export manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. Minneapolis, 


passed through here on Nov. 1 on his 
way east. 

Guy A. Thomas, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited the Chi- 
cago office of this company this week. 

L. B. Denison, vice president and man- 
ager of the Northfield (Minn.) Flour 
Mills Co., was in this market this week. 

Ralph Denio, vice president and man- 
ager of the J. W. Denio Milling Co., 
Sheridan, Wyo., was in Chicago several 
days this week. 

George McGath, Streator, Ill, E. J. 
Burke and P. J. Brosman, Chicago, have 
been elected to membership in the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

The Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co. 
has made arrangements with the J. E. 
Herbert Co. to handle its wheat flour 
account in this market. 


N. J. Ferring, president Falcon Mill- 
ing Co. Des Moines, Iowa, passed 
through Chicago late last week on his 
way back from an eastern trip. 

T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation, re- 
turned to Chicago on Nov. 3 from a two 
weeks’ vacation trip in the South. 

R. M. Frey, traffic manager for W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., New York, was in 
Chicago several days this week trying to 
expedite the movement of cars east. 

The Chicago Cookie Co., 2804 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago, has been incor- 
porated, with $7,000 capital stock, by 
A. J. O'Connell, A. M. Erickson and E. 
Ritsema. 

Henry R. Martini, secretary of John 
C. Liken & Co., Sebewaing, Mich., called 
at this office on Nov. 3. He was in Chi- 
cago to arrange for representation in 
this market. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 
mills, freight yards and houses in Chica- 
go on Nov. 1 are given at 32,200 bbls, 
compared with 21,000 on Oct. 1, and 47,- 
000 on Nov. 1, 1921. 

Charles L. Roos, manager Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, and 
president Millers’ National Federation, 
stopped off in Chicago on Oct. 30 on his 
way back to the mill. 


The many friends of J. J. Kelly, of 
the Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, will be 
glad to hear that Mrs. Kelly is again 
home and feeling fine after a serious ill- 
ness the past few weeks. 


Henry Brainerd, district sales manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co. Minneapolis, 
passed through Chicago on Nov. $3 on his 
way back to the home office from a trip 
through the Pittsburgh territory. 


J. W. Messick, sales manager Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, was in Chicago several 
days early in the week calling on the 
trade. He is now in the East, and will 
be away from the mill about 30 days. 

Semolinas are in very quiet demand, 
and the trade is not showing any dispo- 
sition to increase holdings. No. 2 semo- 
lina is quoted at $5.75@6.10 bbl, jute; 
No. 3 semolina, $5.65@5.90; durum flour, 
$5.15@5.25; clear, $4.35@4.50, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. 

A. F. Anglemeyer, assistant sales 
manager —— Roller MiJl Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., drove down to Chicago last 
week and took in the Princeton-Chicago 
football game last Saturday. He also 
called on the trade here and left on 
Oct. 31 for New Ulm. 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, returned on 
Nov. 3 from Atlantic City, N. J., where 
he went for a short rest after the open- 
ing of the Philadelphia Tidewater Ter- 
minal. 

John C. Summers, Seattle, Wash., of 
the research products department, Ward 
Baking Co., called at this office on Oct. 
31. Since the national baking exhibit 
held at Chicago in September Mr. Sum- 
mers has attended bakers’ conventions 
and food shows in the central states and 
is now on his way home. 


WISCONSIN 

MitwavKkeg, Wis., Nov. 4.—Trade was 
fairly active most of the week, with the 
wheat market generally in the ascenda 
and flour prices advancing in sympathy. 
Sales volume was in excess last wee 
and general conditions respecting de- 
mand appeared to improve. 

Despite the fact that the output of 
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local mills throughout October reached 
the highest average of the year, flour 
stocks show a material decrease, which 
has brought them into a more nearly 
normal position for this period. On Noy, 
1 flour stocks at Milwaukee were 53,662 
bbls, compared with 123,493 on Oct. |. 
On the same day last year stocks were 
46,640 bbls; in 1920, 18,889; in 1919, 48,- 
125; in 1918, 50,550; in 1917, 9,860; in 
1916, 39,910; in 1915, 135,035; in 1914, 
70,890; in 1913, 52,770; in 1912, 107,029. 

The bulk of current demand is for 
bakers patent, although the fancier 
grades are making steady gains. Family 
trade is not yet up to the accustomed 
mark at this period. Jobbers are report- 
ed to be fairly well stocked. The larger 
bakers were in the market this week and 
purchased moderate quantities, although 
for the most part sales ranged from 230 
to 500 bbls. 

Prices advanced 25@40c bbl for best 
patent, while bakers patent was marked 
up 15@25c, which does not represent 
the full effect of the advance in cash and 
option wheat values. Fancy brands of 
hard spring wheat patent were quoted t 
$7.15@7.90, and straight at $6.60@7.15, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Clear flour is largely nominal, as priic- 
tically all mills are sold up on this grade 
until Dec. 1 or Jan. 1. Demand is good 
only for the fancy qualities, which are 
wanted by blenders and mixers and have 
a better call than before from handlers 
of rye flour. Low grade is hardly sii- 
able through ordinary channels, but soe 
mills are able to dispose of all the avail- 
able supply for feed at better prices 
than they are able to get in the flour 
market. Prices are unchanged to 5@1iic 
bbl higher. First clear was quoted it 
$5.45@5.75, and second nominally at 
$4.10@5.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas flour advanced in price with 
spring and under the further stimulus of 
the stronger cash basis in effect early 
this week. Later, however, premiums 
eased up and winter wheat at the close 
showed a decline for the week, whilc 
spring was 1@2c bu higher. 

Winter wheat flour has been moving 
well and some _ sales are reporte: 
by local mills this week, principally to 
bakers. So far as the outside of the 
range is concerned, Kansas is lower than 
spring, but spring wheat millers are ask- 
ing more for their flour on the inside of 
the range. Fancy Kansas patent wis 
quoted at $7.30@7.45, and standard at 
$6.90@7, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed market is rather unset- 
tled as to prices, although the oversold 
condition of mills has made prices more 
or less nominal. Offers are very light, 
although some heavy feed is available. 
The call for bran has improved so that 
asking prices are much firmer and 50c@ 
$1.50 ton higher. Standard middlings are 
off 50c@$1 ton, narrowing the sprea« 
and placing bran only 50c@$1 ton under 
standard middlings. Flour middlings 
and red dog are steady and nominall) 
ea. 

Local mills are concerned more about 
getting feed in transit than disposing 0! 
their supplies. Output is booked for 30 
to 60 days by the recent rush for feed. 
and there is practically no surplus. Feed 
is going forward in mixed cars with flour, 
and car lot business is largely ignored 
because of the demands of the mixed car 
trade. 

Hominy feed is firm but unchanged. 
while rye feed has improved its position 
further and everything available is sell- 
ing at virtually the same level as bran. 
—— oat feed also is very strong, 
and prices have advanced $1.50@2 ton. 
Meal and gluten feed are holding firm. 

The movement of millfeed makes man- 
ifest the serious transportation situa- 
tion. Receipts this week at Milwaukee 
were 1,170 tons, against 2,392 last year; 
shipments were 5,534 tons, campenel with 
7,201 in the same week in 1921. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 16,000 6,500 41 
Last week ........ 16,000 10,200 64 
Last year ......... 28,000 16,784 60 
Two years ago ..... 24,000 12,782 53 
Three years ago.... 24,000 16,400 68 
Four years ago..... 18,000 11,500 64 
Five years ago..... 16,000 9,400 69 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
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in demonstrates the effort which 
oe hwester® and some southwestern 
mills are making to move flour eastward 
through this channel b. lake vessels, 
largely the break-bulk reighters. The 
Milwaukee road this week brought in 
77,900 bbls, some from the Kansas City 
district but mostly from Minneapolis 
and near-by points. Lake transit lines 
carried out 64,980 bbls. Receipts this 
week totaled 90,190 bbls, against 52,670 
last week and 42,520 last year; shipments 
were 66,730 bbls, against 40,830 last week 
and 26,440 last year. 

RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour business is comparatively ex- 
cellent, and local mills are operating at 
full capacity. There is an excellent de- 
mand for the pure white and straight, 
while local bakeries are absorbing most 
of the pure dark. Low grade, outside of 
the whole rye flour, is stagnant. Dispo- 
sition is effected mainly through feed 
channels, inasmuch as rye feed is com- 
manding extraordinary prices and the 
dark sells for more money as feed than 
flour. 

Mills here and in the interior are be- 
sieged with offers for white and straight 
from eastern brokers, but these get little 
attention, as bids are ridiculously low. 
Mills have little or no difficulty in dis- 
posing of all the flour they can make at 
prices representing a reasonable profit, 
and this makes it unnecessary to accept 
the suicidal prices bid by eastern brokers. 

Production of rye flour increased this 
week 2,500 bbls, the heaviest output this 
year, and materially in excess of the av- 
erage of last year, whén a large interest 
now idle was operating. Last week the 
output was 2,400 bbls, and in the same 
week in 1921 it was 1,796. Prices are 
15@25c bbl higher, with the advance in 
the cash and option market. Pure white 
was quoted at $5.45@5.60, straight at 
$4.90@5.05, and dark at $3.60@4.60, in 
98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


Trade is improving, but the price of 
corn apparently is too high to make pos- 
sible any large volume of sales in the 
manufactured products. Local corn 
millers, however, are able to maintain a 
good rate of operation, for which the 
better demand for hominy feed and com- 
mercial mixed feed is partially respon- 
sible. Prices rule about steady and un- 
changed. Corn flour was nominally quot- 
ed at $1.80@1.85, corn meal at $1.75@ 
1.80, and corn grits at $1.70@1.75, in 
100-lb sacks. 

NOTES 


The Northern Grain Co., Sturgeon 
Bay, has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital stock, by John W. Simon, Hugh 
M. Ferguson and_ Esther Simon. 

Wisconsin crop conditions are report- 
ed as favorable, with the exception that 
lack of rain is retarding fall plowing, 
growth of winter grains and pastures. 

It is problematical if the Northern 
Milling Co., Wausau, will rebuild its feed 
mill and elevator at Sparta, witich was 
burned on Oct. 25. A large building near 
by has been taken over by the company 
for its flour and feed business, and this 
will accommodate the warehousing of 
grain for the present. 


Pinnow & Hall, Brodhead, whose lease 
on the Brodhead City Mills was recently 
taken over by Kairman & Milks, will not 
discontinue business, but have leased a 
building and will resume the manufac- 
ture of flour and feed about Dec. 1. 
The concern also will do a jobbing and 
retail business in flour and feed. 


The fiftieth anniversary or golden 
jubilee of the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Steinmueller, of Milwaukee, was 
celebrated with a banquet at the Hotel 
Pfister on Oct. 31. Mr. Steinmueller is 
one of the pioneer flour and feed dealers 
of Milwaukee, having been engaged in 
business at 389 Twentieth Avenue for 52 
years. 


The Jackson Milling Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids, is completing important improve- 
ments in its mill at Amherst. The entire 
rye grinding machinery has been replaced 
with new Allis-Chalmers a, “mage the 
new five-roll equipment providing about 
one-third more capacity than was avail- 
able with the old seven-roll machinery. 
The work was carried out by the Fraser 
Co., of Milwaukee, designing and con- 
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tracting engineers. H. A. Wilson is 
manager of the Amherst mill. 


Manitowoc has renewed its position as 
one of the large elevator ports on Lake 
Michigan, and all storage facilities are 
taxed to capacity at present. The Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co.’s elevators, with a com- 
bined capacity of 3,000,000 bus, are kept 
filled, although heavy shipments are be- 
ing made as rapidly as bottoms are avail- 
able. Elevator business is more active at 
present than since the pre-war period. 


A. T. Johnson, of Stevens Point, is on 
an indefinite leave of absence from his 
work as travelling representative of the 
Quality Biscuit Co., of Milwaukee, in 
northern Wisconsin, and will take a long 
rest. For nine years Mr. Johnson was 
connected with the Robert A. Johnston 
Co., Milwaukee, and for three years he 
represented the Jackson Milling Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids, joining the Quality 
Biscuit Co. 12 years ago. 

The Railroad Commission of Wiscon- 
sion on Nov. 1 issued an order to all 
railroads operating in the state to take 
immediate steps to alleviate the car 
shortage by the repair of all rolling stock 
now standing idle as unfit for use. The 
carriers are directed by the order to 
make daily reports on the results of their 
car repair work and to make detailed re- 
ports every day with respect to cars in 
bad order, cars in service, distribution of 
empty cars, and means and efforts to re- 
store bad order cars to serviceable con- 
dition. 

L. E. Meyer. 





BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT RECORDED 

Cuicaco, Itt., Nov. 4.—The Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank, in its review of 
business conditions in the seventh federal 
reserve district, states that general busi- 
ness improvement is manifested in re- 
ports from all sections of the district, 
and in practically all phases of industry. 

Total coal production is at present 
about equal to current requirements of 
the country; coal carrying roads have 
been working to capacity, but the rate at 
which cars are being moved in and out 
of the bituminous fields reflects the ef- 
fects of the shopmen’s strike on industry. 
Moderate increases in the volume of em- 
ployment reflect a general speeding up 
of production. . 

Lack of cars for the shipping of grain 
is affecting the credit situation in agri- 
cultural sections. Local elevators are 
full, and cannot accept any more grain 
until they can move some of that on 
hand. The extent of the liquidation that 
has taken place during the year in agri- 
cultural sections of this district is diffi- 
cult to determine, for the reason that 
credit granted in these sections has shift- 
ed considerably between the War Finance 
Corporation, the Federal Reserve Bank 
and correspondent banks in the larger 
cities; also because of a funding of cur- 
rent indebtedness into long term farm 
mortgage loans from the joint stock land 
banks, the federal land banks, and other 
mortgage agencies. Indications are, how- 
ever, that there has been a considerable 
reduction of debts among farmers, espe- 
cially live stock raisers. 

S. O. Werner. 





FARMER’S TAX BURDEN 

WasuineotTon, D. C., Nov. 4.—Inquiries 
of the Washington office of the National 
Grange for details as to the large in- 
crease in the tax burdens of the people 
of the various states have led to an 
effort to secure complete details from all 
the states as to state, county, township 
or district, and other municipality taxes 
for several years in the recent 
State tax commissioners are complyin 
with the requests for information, an 
a formidable array of statistics is being 
accumulated. 

Enough have already been received 
to indicate that the state and local taxes 
are today double the taxes paid in 1912 
in practically all the states, and will av- 
erage more than that amount. 

It is asserted by agricultural interests 
that the total amount of taxes farmers 
are called upon to pay this year in the 
United States amounts to a larger sum 
than the profits of the farms of the 
United States this year over the cost of 
production of the farm crop of the 
country. 


JOHN Marrinan. 
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New York, N. Y., Nov. .4.—An inter- 
esting situation is developing in Ameri- 
can finance, and the indications are that 
before many months have elapsed there 
will be some suggestive changes in busi- 
ness affairs. In the judgment of some 
experts, a period of expansion and per- 
haps inflation may develop in certain in- 
dustries unless a strong hand is applied. 
There has already been a sufficient ad- 
vance in prices in certain quarters to in- 
dicate that the upward tendency is strong 
and that the movement may go a good 
deal further, but there is scarcely any 
indication that it will be very broad in 
its influence, or that it will reach as far 
as it did during the advancing price craze 
of 1920. 

INVESTMENT CAUTION 


People are putting more money into 
good securities, but the market is not 
as active nor nearly as interesting as it 
was six or eight weeks ago. In the judg- 
ment of some financiers and bond experts, 
this attitude has been explained by the 
disturbing developments abroad and the 
uncertainty as to what would result from 
the extraordinary state of affairs in Italy. 
It has become the habit of many men 
of large affairs to be controlled in their 
market operations by the state of inter- 
national finance and the day to day de- 
velopments in Europe. 

This policy has been based on the feel- 
ing that American bankers and business 
men were so closely connected with Euro- 
pean finance as to make it necessary for 
them to be influenced largely by any 
important changes which might become 
of sufficient influence to affect conditions 
in this country. Besides all this, there 
has been also a feeling that prices in 
many cases had advanced sharply and 
that a reaction of some sort was in order. 

Another important factor has been the 
withdrawal of money from the invest- 
ment markets in order to lend it to com- 
mercial borrowers. There is no doubt 
that this has been a considerable influence 
with many bankers and financiers whose 
business it is to keep in close touch with 
trade conditions and to see to it that their 
investment operations were in accord 
with the changes in trade affairs. 


as To 1923 


As usual at this season much is bein 
said about the probable changes that wil 
take place in 1923. The year end finan- 
cial settlement is likely to be adjusted 
without severe money market stringency. 
There is also reason to believe that the 
holiday trade will be for the most part 
excellent, although not sensational or of 
record volume. The fact is, however, that 
the purchasing power of the country has 
increased enormously within the last few 
months, and fhat labor disturbances are 
no longer a factor of great importance in 
industrial affairs. 

While the demand for high wages is 
insistent in many quarters, it is felt that 
the difficulty of bringing about adequate 
co-operation between employers and em- 
ployed will not be as serious during the 
next six months as it has been in the 
course of the past half year. Whether 
this is so or not, most workers are more 
inclined to put forth the kind of service 
that will bring about a betterment in their 
living conditions. 


SELLING TO EUROPE 


The foreign trade outlook is no doubt 
clouded, and unless there should be a 
quick recovery in various quarters, it is 
not reasonable to expect a sensational 
increase in the foreign demand for the 
things which the United States has to sell. 
The main reason for this is that foreign 
buyers are finding it very difficult to ar- 
range proper credit terms, and that the 
state of affairs abroad is such as to 
make it necessary for the people of Eu- 


rope to conserve their resources and not 
order anything in the United States which 
can be produced in their own countries. 

After a while, however, the probability 
is that European buying will lead to a 
considerable expansion in our export 
trade. The new tariff law has compli- 
cated the situation seriously and, al- 
though there are many things to be said 
in favor of some of the higher duties 
imposed, it is necessary that American 
merchants and business men be able to 
buy and sell things abroad with compara- 
tive freedom in order to bring about any- 
thing like a normal foreign exchange 
market. 

This situation needs to be very care- 
fully handled. The outlook is highly in- 
teresting, but there is not much in the 
situation to indicate that American pro- 
ducers and manufacturers will be able to 
very largely increase their trade with 
other countries during the next six 
months at least. 

This condition surely applies to our 
trade with Europe, and the chances are 
that it will require a great deal of intel- 
ligent work to build up American trade 
with foreign countries. Inasmuch as an 
enormously increased plant equipment 
has been added to American industry 
since the World War began, it is clear 
that unless there should be an unlooked 
for increase in foreign trade, it may be 
difficult for American industry to keep 
fully employed at the level of “capacity 
operations” during the whole of next 
year. 

The situation calls for very careful 
handling, and while the United States 
possesses the most magnificent productive 
organization, it is easy to see that the 
American bid for foreign business will 
be actively contested by manufacturers 
and producers of other nations who are 
able to provide the same merchandise that 
we produce in large quantities. 

The price situation is becoming each 
week more interesting, and the indica- 
tions are that retail prices will come in 
for greater scrutiny than ever, now that 
the world is calling for cheaper merchan- 
dise and such a reduction in taxation as 
will lighten the burden which people of 
all nations have been exposed to since the 
war ended four years ago. 





STOCK SUBSCRIPTIONS 

In the case of Equity Co-Operative 
Association vs. Equity Co-Operative 
Milling Co., 206 Pac. 349, plaintiff sued 
to cancel notes given for stock in de- 
fendant company, alleging that the notes 
were given under misrepresentations. 
Disposing of the case on sogem the 
Montana supreme court lays down the 
following stated propositions: 

“A subscriber to the stock of an exist- 
ing corporation is prima facie liable on 
notes given for the price of the stock. 
He has the burden to prove that the 
notes have been vitiated by fraud which 
induced their execution or through want 
of consideration. Issuance of stock in a 
fully organized corporation forecloses 
any defense of want of consideration for 
notes given for the price. 

“If false or fraudulent representa- 
tions were held out to the plaintiff as 
an inducement for execution of the notes 
in suit, upon which it acted, and in con- 
sequence of which it was imposed upon, 
or on account of which the notes were 
executed and delivered, the obligation 
becomes a nullity.” 

One of the principal allegations of the 
complaint seeking cancellation of the 
notes was that they were executed under 
unfulfilled assurance “that the said de- 
fendant corporation would immediately 
proceed to secure a site and begin con- 
struction and have completed a flour mill 
adequate for state purposes within one 
year from the date of said notes,” etc. 

A. L. H. Street, 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Ena., Ocr. 18, 1922 








For the past seven days there have 
been fluctuations, but prices today are at 
their best for flour, though not for wheat. 
Buyers are acting with extreme caution, 
so that importers are only prepared to 
bring forward comparatively small lots 
unsold, in order to keep their brands be- 
fore the public. Traders are guided more 
by market sentiment than is fully real- 
ized, and this has been particularly notice- 
able during the advance of the past 
month, 

At its commencement every one knew 
that stocks were small, and that quanti- 
ties afloat were in limited compass, but 
the importer said te himself, “What is 
the use of buying? I cannot sell what I 
have.” This sentiment ruled the market, 
and has been in a large measure the rea- 
son for its continued strength. 

When buying started, mill offers ad- 
vanced slowly. Then the Continent of 
Europe began to buy in big blocks, and 
before the trade in London realized it, 
October seaboard was not to be pur- 
chased, then November, and today there 
are very few millers who are prepared 
to guarantee anything earlier than De- 
cember seaboard, and in doing this ask 
prices beyond what can be realized here; 
even if the goods were on the spot it is 
questionable whether a margin of profit 
would exist. 

Whether or not forward purchases are 
justified remains to be seen, particularly 
at the mills’ present asking prices. There 
is considerabe hesitation, more particu- 
larly among bakers, who will not go be- 
yond early December delivery, and the 
question naturally arises, “Are the bak- 
ers justified in their present attitude?” 

Looking back over the past six months, 
it would seem they have been the only 
traders who have judged the market 
trend correctly. A month ago they start- 
ed buying for their October require- 
ments. They followed this by November 
purchases, but there are only a few who 
have bought for December delivery, 
which, from an importer’s point of view, 
means November seaboard. 

The present scarcity is the aftermath 
of the railway and coal strikes in Amer- 
ica, with attendant delays in transporta- 
tion, and while prepared to admit that 
the time of open water is nearing its end, 
with a consequent advance in transpor- 
tation costs, they contend that the wheat 
in America and Canada still exists and 
must be sold, as it cannot be consumed 
at home, so that with an anticipated im- 
proved transportation, even if all rail, 
the pressure to realize must bring prices 
to a lower level. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Prices show a distinct advance on the 
week both for near at hand positions and 
forward. Offers from millers abroad in 
the majority of cases are above the level 
of prices here, even if the flour was 
ready for delivery. Home millers are 
not so persistent in their offers of a big 
discount for December delivery as they 
were a week ago, while for imported 
flour the discount has disappeared. This 
is a serious matter for importers, who 
have to compete with the home milled 
article. Flour as it arrives goes straight 
into consumption, so that there is no ac- 





cumulation yet, nor is there likely to be 
for some time. 

For shipment, medium quality Cana- 
dian export patents are offered at 37s 9d 
for November/December shipment from 
the seaboard, which is an advance of 2s 
per sack in price, while the position is 
not so good. For better quality 38@39s 
is asked for December seaboard, and 
some others are as high as 40s, and even 
41s. 

Minneapolis export patents are higher 
for shipment, but it is doubtful if equal 
to 38s, c.i.f., could be made on the spot 
for any quantity. Kansas flours are ap- 
parently out of the market entirely. 

Australian has advanced, mainly owing 
to scarcity. On passage there is nothing 
offering under 36s, c.i.f., and the spot 
value has advanced to 39s, ex-store, for 
quite ordinary quality. 

Pacific Coast flours have been offered 
at 35s, but no business has been done. 

All English milled straights are on 
offer at 34@35s, and in short suppply, 
due to the difficulty of getting good mill- 
ing wheat. Owing to the large moisture 
content of English wheat, the keeping 
properties of flour made therefrom are 
poor, compared with previous years. 
London millers have not advanced their 
prices this week, but they hold their 
flour firmly at last week’s price, 43s, ex- 
mill, which is equal to 39s, c.i.f. 

Flour arrivals, in sacks of 280 lbs: 
from the United States (Atlantic sea- 
board), 4,106; Canada, 19,921; Pacific 
Coast, 2,250; Australia, 4,544; Continent, 
362; Argentina, 1,429. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market has been very firm, 
all descriptions showing an advance of 
Is 6d@2s. No. 1 northern Manitoba for 
all October shipment cannot be bought 
at under 50s 9d. October/November was 
offered at 49s 6d, and November/Decem- 
ber at 48s 6d. No. 2 hard winters, for 
October shipment, 52s, sellers. There 
were no offers of Australian. Rosafe 
on passage made 51s 6d. 

With the advance there has been a 
broadening of the market, and we are 
now getting offers of choice white kur- 
rachee wheat at 54s 6d for October/ 
November shipment. To properly ap- 
preciate this price it must be remem- 
bered that Indian wheat is sold at 492 
Ibs per qr, instead of 480, as is the cus- 
tom with American and Canadian wheats, 
and that it is shipped in bags instead of 
bulk, the price of the bags being includ- 
ed in the price. 

There is a good demand for choice 
English wheat for seeding purposes, and 
it is making 45@46s per qr of 496 lbs, 
delivered to rail. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending Oct. 18, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. Norwich City— 


Gerd BRORE oc cvcscvevecccescececccess 1,000 
From New York per ss. Royal City— 

ASTMBUOM ccccccccvccecsccecssccsccece 4,999 
From Boston per ss. Vasconia— 

DPOIBTUMR cc cccccccccssveccesevceccesses 500 
From Quebec per ss. Canadian Otter— 


Phree Bare .ncccccccscccscssvccccscece 500 
From Montreal per ss. Holbrook— 


Front Line .... 3,198 Daily Bread ... 2,500 
Faupel’s Best .. 500 National ....... 500 
Grand Empire.. 2,000 Royal City ..... 1,000 
Vietery cccccces 901 Medallion ...... 500 
Buffalo ........ 600 Woodland ...... 500 
AVOCR occcccers 1,000 Pride of Canada 1,000 
Our Best ...... 250 Stupendous .... 500 
Cup Winner ...1,980 Three Stars .... 2,500 
From Baltimore per ss. Sahale— 
NO MAPks......cscceee 2,000 sacks, 500 bags 
MILLFEED 


Prices show an appreciable advance, 
with more business passing. London 
milled bran cannot be purchased now at 





under £6 per ton or middlings at under 
£8, both ex-store, London. Plate pol- 
lards are on offer at £6 2s 6d, but the 
supply is limited. For Plate fancy mid- 
dlings, £8 is asked. 


OATMEAL 
The trade has been limited by short 
supplies. Prices are firm at last week’s 
figures. Midlothian is offered at 50s, 
and Aberdeen manufacture at 45@4é6s, 
ex-store, London. American offers are 
dearer at 4ls, c.i.f., but buyers refuse to 
pay these prices, and there seems but 
little likelihood of making further for- 
ward sales until earlier purchases have 
arrived. For rolled oats, American ship- 
pers are asking 42s 6d, c.i.f., but there 
are no buyers at the price. 


SAILS FOR AMERICA 


P. L. M. Van der Lande, director of 
Noury & Van der Lande, Deventer, Hol- 
land, and Charles T. Stork, the Ameri- 
can representative of Noury & Van der 
Lande, Buffalo, N. Y., called at this of- 
fice this week. Mr. Stork sailed for 
New York on Wednesday on the Ma- 
jestic. 

It appears that in The Northwestern 
Miller of Sept. 27 the wrong copy was 
used for the firm’s advertisement. The 
maturing process advertised was aban- 
doned some time ago, and has nothing to 
do with the firm’s present process. 


NOTES 

William McDonald, of the firm of Mc- 
Kinnon & McDonald, Glasgow, has been 
spending this week in London in the in- 
terests of his firm, and was a frequent 
visitor at this office. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of the firm of 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam, has 
returned to London in order to meet 
John Koster, of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, who is ex- 
pected to arrive from New York today. 


LIVERPOOL 
There has been more activity displayed 
by buyers this week, and fairly good 


quantities of wheat seem to have been se- 
cured, Shipments have been on a fairly 
large scale, and the floating supply has 
increased, the Continent taking the larg- 
er proportion. Prices have risen consid- 
erably. Yesterday the market was weak- 
er but, on the whole, they show an ad- 
vance of about 2s per qr. North Ameri- 
can markets, which have furnished near- 
ly all the supplies, are 6c per bu up, 
while Argentine is about Is up for old 
crop and 6d for new per qr. December 
is quoted at 9s 111d, having at one time 
been as high as 10s 114d, and is about 2d 
up on last week’s quotation. March also 
is firmer at 9s 7d, but the fluctuations on 
this have not been so great. 

Inquiries for flour, both for spot and 
shipment, show a marked improvement, 
but the last day or so buyers do not seem 
to be quite so enthusiastic over buying 
forward. Manitoba export patents are 
quoted at 37s for November shipment 
and on spot at 42s, with top patents 41s 
for shipment and 44s on spot. There is 
very little Australian flour on this mar- 
ket at present. The recent large supplies 
have all been cleared up, and the remain- 
der is held on spot for 40s. Kansas pat- 
ents in slow demand at 39@40s, c.i.f., for 
November shipment. Soft winter pat- 
ents are too dear to compete with home 
milled on this market, being quoted at 
42@48s, c.i.f., first half November. 

Home milled flour is in very irregular 
demand and the lower grades are rather 
quiet, as bakers some time ago bought 
large quantities at about 36@37s, where- 
as most millers are now asking 39@40s 
for bakers grade, with straight run 
around 43s and patents about 45s. 

There is nothing of interest to report 


in low grades, American and Canadian 
being beyond buyers’ ideas at 25s, c.i.f,, 
but River Plate has been sold on spot at 
£9 15s, ex-quay, and is quoted for ship- 
ment at £9, c.i.f. 

Linseed cake is not quoted for Octo- 
ber/November shipment, but shippers are 
asking £13, December/February §ship- 
ment. Buyers, however, will not follow 
the advance at the moment. There are no 
first hand offers of cottonseed meal, and 
resellers are very firm, £11 15s, c.i.f., be- 
ing asked for 52 per cent Texas meal 
about due. Mill offals are in fair de- 
mand, with bran 5s higher at £6 10s, and 
thirds unchanged at £8 15s, while £5 18s 
6d was paid for Plate pollards, October/ 
November shipment. 


SCOTLAND 

The strength in the tone of the mur- 
ket in Scotland reported last week is 
now more pronounced. The two factors 
which have mostly contributed to this 
turn in the tide are the shortage of stuff 
on spot and the slow arrivals, due to 
transport delays on your side. The posi- 
tion is exemplified in the case of wheat. 
In Glasgow, as in London, the spot price 
of No. 1 northern Manitoba near at 
hand is 57s per qr, and the same wheat 
for October-November is 48s. This, of 
course, is reflected in the value of flour. 

Home millers have advanced their 
charges 2s per sack since last week. For 
their top grade flour the current quota- 
tion on the c.i.f. basis would be 40s 6d, 
with about 3s less for their secondary 
grade. 

As regards imported flours, the c.i.f. 
rates quoted at the moment are as fol- 
lows: Manitoba top grade patents, 37s 
@37s 6d on spot and 39s for shipment, 
with Maple Leaf and Dominion grades 
at about 35@36s on spot and 37s for 
shipment. Top American winters are 
38s on spot and 49s for shipment. Ca- 
nadian winters run 35s 6d on spot and 
36s for shipment, while Kansas is too 
much out of line to attract the attention 
of buyers. Australian flour is about 39s 
for November shipment. 


PREMIUM ON SPOT STUFF 


An effect of the transport delays in 
the States is that holders have been en- 
abled to get a premium on all near-at- 
hand stuff. The apple trade from North 
America has now begun in volume, and 
this will tend to prevent heavy flour ship- 
ments for the time being. What is arriv- 
ing is practically all being taken up very 
quickly. All things considered, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that stocks can be built 
up to normal this year. 

Everybody has underestimated the po- 
sition. It is recognized here that Lon 
don and the Continent bought much more 
freely than the Scottish trade did at the 
lower price levels. The prospect of get 
ting forward supplies is not improved by 
the closing of St. Lawrence navigation 
Whereas at Montreal they can handle 
about 750,000 bus per week, St. Johns 
and Halifax between them can deal with 
only about 300,000. This means that the 
balance of the goods will have to be sent 
via the States, where traffic is already 
suffering from congestion. 


THE GRAIN DILUTION EVIL 


Members of the corn trade here are 
interested in a report published in the 
Scottish press that a conference has 
been held in London with representa- 
tives of the Canadian government on the 
subject of the mixing of inferior wheats 
with the Canadian product. The com- 
plaint is made, according to this report, 
against certain American ports, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore being mentioned. 
On the other hand, there have been occa- 
sions on which Scottish traders have had 
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rotest against the dilution of corn 
po» the States which had come through 
Canada. Recently when Mr. Robb, the 
Canadian commissioner, was in Glasgow, 
this was called to his attention. — 

In the opinion of a leading importer 
here the trouble can be effectively cured 
by prompt and united action on the part 
of the trade. In the case of the corn, the 
Glasgow importers refused to accept the 
Montreal certificate as a tenderable doc- 
ument, and the practice complained of 
soon ceased. A similar course of action 
in the case of American shipped wheat 
would, it is urged, be effective. 


IRELAND 

There has been some buying of flour, 
but it was mostly confined to importers 
who took advantage of the offers made 
early in the week, and as things firmed 
up they were able to dispose of their 
purchases at a profit. Evidently the 
American and Canadian millers have 
done a large business, not only with Bel- 
fast but with other ports, as it is now 
impossible to buy from any of the mills 
shipping under well-known marks for 
shipment earlier than about 60 days from 
the seaboard, at the miller’s option. 

It is a long time since stocks of for- 
eign flour were so low in the northern 
ports. It is questionable if there are 
more than 10,000 sacks in the hands of 
importers in Belfast at present, and 
anything bought for near shipment or 
near at hand is mostly sold and will go 
straight into consumption. Conditions 
in Dublin are probably worse than they 
are in Belfast and the north, as shipment 
business to that market is entirely at 
a standstill. 

Manitoba flours are higher, and it is 
impossible to buy any of the really good 
export patents shipped under _ well- 
known marks for less than 36s 6d@37s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, the miller stipulating 
for shipment within 60 days from the 
seaboard at his option. A fair business 
was done early in the week at 6d@Is per 
sack under this quotation. 

Secondary patents and very good 
straights were sold on the basis of 36s, 
under well-known marks, and 35s 6d for 
good outside brands, but it is question- 
able whether any of these prices could 
be repeated, as millers generally want 
6d@1s per sack more. Best short pat- 
ents are quoted as high as 39s 6d, net, 
cif. Belfast, and 1s more Dublin, but 
seemingly there was no business done at 
this price. Some sales were accepted 
early in the week on the basis of 38s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, November seaboard 
shipment. 

Minneapolis flours are not to be had at 
present on spot, and business with the 
mills is impossible, owing to the strikes, 
the nearest position available being De- 
cember/January, and for it the mills 
want 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Kansas flours have not advanced in 
proportion to Canadian, a ggod export 
patent being obtainable on the basis of 
37s, net, cif. Belfast, for November 
seaboard clearance. The difficulty is, 
however, that bakers and consumers in 
general have been so long without Kan- 
sas flour that something more than value 
would be required to get it on the mar- 
ket again. 

American soft winters are completely 
out of line, compared with home milled, 
but some business was done for Novem- 
ber seaboard on the basis of 38s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast. The home mills have been 
doing a fine business, and have booked 
sufficient flour ahead to keep them go- 
ing for some months, at 40s per 280 lbs, 
delivered. 

OATMEAL 


The market is much firmer. Demand 
is very good for the time of year, not 
only for home milled but the imported 
article. Home made is offered at 48@ 
50s per 280 lbs, American basis. 

Canadian prices for flake are out of 
line, but American has been quoted for 
October/November seaboard, and busi- 
ness done on the basis of 42s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast. Stocks are very small, and 
those who are fortunate enough to have 
some good brands of American flake are 
not disposed to sell under 1@2s per sack 
above this figure. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals have shown some inclination 
to rise in price, the demand being very 
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good, especially for this time of the year. 
English broad white bran is quoted at 
£10@£10 5s per ton, with home made 
about £8 10s for the better qualities and 
£8 for the poorer, full delivered terms, 
bags included. Fine white sharps main- 
tain their price at £10 per ton, and in 
some instances 10s more are being asked. 

Feedingstuffs are very firm in price, 
with the best demand experienced at this 
season for many years. Millers are busy, 
and as far as Indian corn and Indian 
meal are concerned they could hardly 
turn out very much more. The only 
cause for concern is that shipments of 
corn are likely to be very light for some 
time to come. Indian meal is now £10 
per ton, bags included, and in some in- 
stances millers are asking £10 5s. For 
the flaked variety for cattle feeding, £12 
@£12 10s is asked, according to mill and 
quality. 

Decorticated cotton cake and meal are 
very firm in price, with a hardening ten- 
dency. Home made cakes are still held 
at £13@£13 10s per ton, according to 
quality, and the c.i.f. quotation for a 
good analysis is £12. Linseed cakes are 
very firm, and trading is entirely con- 
fined to the imported article, which is 
selling on spot at £13 per ton, full de- 
livered terms. Shippers do not seem 
anxious for business, and cables are few 
and far between, but as near as can be 
gathered about £12 per ton is the c.i.f. 
price for good American cake. 


HOLLAND 


Millers undoubtedly found Holland a 
fair buyer this week, as the volume of 
business reported from various quarters 
leads to the conclusion that importers 
worked off fair quantities of flour, and 
it may be assumed that nearly all these 
sales have found their way to direct con- 
sumers or to re-exporters. Stocks of for- 
eign flour will at the best be only a part 
of what the holdings would have been 
in the past, from the point of cost alone. 

To stock flour these days means a 
heavy charge on account of the tripled 
wages, and with inland millers always in 
a position to ship and supply at short 
notice it does not pay dealers to lay in 
foreign flour at the approach of winter, 
with the possibility of a prolonged in- 
terruption of river navigation. 

The flour trade of today is chiefly con- 
cerned with working imports into con- 
sumption on arrival, or previously if 
possible, and those caught with any flour 
unsold on arrival will often forego their 
profit or take, if deemed more advisable, 
a small loss. 

Prices this week did not vary much, 
and with the inland commodity obtain- 
able at 171% florins per 100 kilos, deliv- 
ered, there have been sales effected for 
October shipment on the basis of 16.50@ 
17 florins, c.i.f., for hard winter straights, 
according to brands, and of patents 
around 18% florins. The offerings, how- 
ever, were scarce, and most millers were 
out of line with their patents, while 
straight grades were also limited. 

Minnesota offers are mostly all out of 
line, with a single exception, and from 
that quarter sales are reported at around 
18%, florins. Canadian offers were scarce, 
and it is said that but few of them have 
led to business at prices around 17% 
florins for patent. 

At public auction a lot of Kansas 
straight flour, defective and tainted, hav- 
ing a disagreeable odor, fetched an av- 
erage of 12¥, florins per 100 kilos. 

Otherwise, conditions are unchanged. 
The weather is too cold for the time of 
the year, but this helps the sale of flour. 
After holding out as long as possible, the 
master bakers, who have been able to 
maintain the price of the household loaf 
since February, in spite of the decrease 
in the price of flour, which may be placed 
at about 20 Pt cent, have given way and 
the price of the ordinary loaf has been 
reduced two Dutch cents, or approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. 





Czecho-Slovakia is composed of five 
separate provinces: Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, Slovakia and Russinia. Three 
fourths of the wheat, 68 per cent of the 
rye, 70 per cent ef the barley and 70 per 
cent of the oats are produced in the two 

rovinces of Bohemia and _ Slovakia. 

oravia produced one fifth of the barley, 
rye and oat crops. Slovakia produces 62 
per cent, and Russinia 29 per cent, of 
the corn. 
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In Holland it is “another story yet 
Mawruss.” There is nothing the matter 
with the Dutch guilder, which stands 
practically at par with any man’s money, 
and it seemed good to get into a coun- 
try where the currency meant something 
more than a handsomely printed bit of 
paper, as in Germany. 

On the surface, Holland presents its 
customary appearance of solid prosper- 
ity, but below the face of things there is 
widespread complaint of dull business 
and hard times. Although Holland did 
not go to war, it was necessary for her 
to put her army on a war footing, and 
an enormous expense was incurred, which 
is now reflected in heavy taxation. Here 
as elsewhere, even as in our own coun- 
try, the complaint of excessive and oner- 
ous taxation is universal. The devilish 
piper of war has to be paid, and the 
task falls upon the people who had 
nothing to do with bringing about the 
fearful dance which he led the world. 

Holland formerly had a large and 
profitable trade with Germany, but now 
Germany has no money with which to 
buy and, consequently, this trade is gone. 
Even in herring, of which Germany 
once consumed great quantities, there is 
no business. The large warehouses used 
in this industry are closed, the herring 
fishers have no market for their catch, 
and it no longer pays them to go after it. 


AFTER THE WAR 


Holland made money during and after 
the war, vast quantities of it, but the 
deflation and readjustment that fol- 
lowed brought about a collapse, and few 
managed to keep that which they had so 
easily acquired. Like fairy gold, it 
evaporated. 

It was the custom in Holland to in- 
sure in German companies, guaranteed 
by the imperial government; many had 
such policies, depending upon them for 
old age pensions, this being a popular 
form of savings among a certain class. 
Now these policies have matured, but 
the insurance companies are hopelessly 
unable to pay them except in the de- 
preciated marks, which are of little use 
in Holland, hence those who relied on 
such payments are in distress. 

The guilder is at par, but the cost of 
living in Holland is far above par. The 
dollar does not go far; as near as we 
were able to judge during our brief 
stay, the cost of everything in Amster- 
dam was actually somewhat higher than 
in New York City; of course this refers 
merely to hotel accommodations, food, 
and such items as the traveller is apt 
to require. As in Germany, the situa- 
tion bears hard upon those who have 
fixed incomes, not susceptible of material 
increase, and, many there are whose in- 
vestments, sound and reliable in pre- 
war times, are now worthless. Holland 
has not apparently been able to reduce 
living costs to meet existing resources, 
and is still in the throes of readjustment. 


HOUSES VACANT 

Observing in The Hague and other 
cities many stores and residences vacant 
and placarded for sale or to let, we in- 
quired the reason, and were told that the 
former was due to dull business and the 
latter to the high cost of maintenance, 
making it impossible for the owners, 
with their greatly reduced incomes, to 
occupy them and employ the servants 
necessary to keep them up. Thus many 
beautiful houses are vacant and can be 
bought at far less than their original 
cost, or rented cheap; at the same time, 
both in Holland and Germany, there is 
lack of houses and accommodations for 
the people of moderate or small means. 
Among some there exists the fear that 
the guilder may not long continue to re- 
main at par and may catch the infec- 
tion of depreciation from Germany, but 


this pessimistic view seems quite un- 
warranted, and may perhaps be taken as 
the gloomy anticipation of those who 
are over-impressed by the continued 
apathy in business and the discouraging 
outlook. 

RELATIVE READJUSTMENT 


In concluding what I have to say con- 
cerning general conditions and the return 
to normal after the terrific upheaval of 
the war, with the subsequent brief pe- 
riod of inflation and pseudo-prosperity 
and the inevitable collapse and readjust- 
ment which followed, with all the attend- 
ant evils and difficulties of excessive tax- 
ation, unemployment, depressed and re- 
stricted business and social unrest, dis- 
comfort and even distress, a summary 
of comparative degrees of success in 
meeting the situation in various coun- 
tries, including our own, where I have 
had an opportunity to make observations 
during this trip, leads me to the opinion 
that the United States is far and away 
in the lead toward complete recovery. 

We justly complain of heavy taxation, 
but at that people in other countries are 
far worse off in this respect. In the 
matter of unemployment there is no 
comparison; business is, of course, far 
more active, opportunities are much 
greater, and the general condition of 
the people infinitely better. The average 
cost of living is less; the situation, on 
the whole, is infinitely superior. This, 
of course, is natural, since America suf- 
fered less from the war than any other 
country. 

Next would come Great Britain, which 
is squarely facing the issue without eva- 
sion or subterfuge, and making very 
decided progress in meeting the problems 
which have arisen. Readjustment to 
changed conditions is steadily and quiet- 
ly going on. Heavy taxation is being 
borne as an inevitable sequence of the 
waste and extravagance of war. Good 
nature, common sense and reasonable 
optimism prevail. The distress suffered 
by certain classes which find themselves 
greatly handicapped by changed condi- 
tions is endured with reticence and re- 
straint. Few whine or complain. Brit- 
ain is making the best of things and 
going steadily forward with no doubt of 
the ultimate outcome. 

Third in the countries I have passed 
through is Holland, with the guilder at 
par but living costs out of line; part 
way down the ladder from inflation and 
lush prosperity to the solid ground of 
actual values and reassured progress, its 
problems not unsolved and its people un- 
satisfied, with dull business and indus- 
tries somewhat languishing, but, back of 
all, inherent wealth and stability, and 
the national habit of thrift and industry. 

Last of all and very far in the rear 
is Germany, facing conditions which 
promise to be far worse before they can 
be better. Her chief reliance in the fu- 
ture seems to be the natural industry and 
inventive genius of her people. Food 
rationing may be resorted to before an- 
other harvest, and there exist much ac- 
tual suffering and want. On the whole, 
with the utmost possible exercise of the 
optimistic spirit, it may be said that con- 
ditions in Germany are deplorable. 


IN AMSTERDAM 


At Amsterdam a number of men in 
the flour trade, members of the original 
association which has its headquarters in 
that city, gave us a delightful dinner at 
the Trianon restaurant, presided over by 
Mr. Matthieu Luchsinger, president of 
the organization. It was a great pleas- 
ure again to meet many old friends in 
the trade, and to make the acquaintance 
of others present. The last time I had 
a similar opportunity was in 1915, on my 
return from Belgium. 

Since then, a second organization of 
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men in the flour trade has been created, 
of which Mr. Piet Penn, of Rotterdam, 
is president. Between these two asso- 
ciations there appear to exist differences 
which, thus far, have proved irreconcil- 
able, and there has apparently developed 
in the trade a regrettable spirit of dis- 
trust and ill feeling which, to the un- 
prejudiced observer, would seem to be 
most unfortunate, and is certainly some- 
what embarrassing to one who, quite un- 
aware of existing animosities, comes to 
Holland in the hope of bringing a mes- 
sage of good will, and possibly of serv- 
ing the trade as a whole. 

Whatever may be the underlying cause 
or causes of these differences and dissen- 
sions, it seems quite obvious that in a 
trade the total membership of which is 
comparatively small, probably not ex- 
ceeding 50 in all, one organization should 
be sufficient, while two simply create 
confusion in the minds of those who 
seek to find the prevailing sentiment and 
opinion of the trade. 

The differences in selling methods may 
be irreconcilable, but these concern only 
the members themselves; surely, in the 
matter of buying, the interests of the en- 
tire trade are identical, and it should not 
be impossible for men of such sound 
common sense to exercise sufficient re- 
straint and self-control to come together 
as one body in the furtherance of inter- 
ests which are common to all. 

This is a delicate matter, in which the 
well-intentioned outsider, on friendly 
terms with members of both organiza- 
tions and anxious only to promote the 
welfare of all, feels himself perhaps 
treading on somewhat dangerous ground. 
It is, of course, a question which the 
Holland flour trade must decide for it- 
self, but it certainly seems a very great 
pity that, at least in respect of its rela- 
tions with the outside world, and espe- 
cially the exporting millers of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, the Holland trade 
cannot express itself with a single voice. 


MILLERS AND BAKERS 


During the war period the mills of 
Holland made very large profits, and a 
considerable portion of these was invest- 
ed in increased capacity, so that today 
they are able to turn out a far greater 
quantity of flour than heretofore. It 
is the general opinion that their capacity 
now far exceeds the normal demand for 
their product. In consequence, they are 
at present making no profits whatever, 
and the competition between them is so 
keen that a struggle for supremacy ex- 
ists, involving price cutting often below 
the cost of production. 

On the contrary, strangely enough, the 
Dutch bakers have maintained their 
prices despite competition, and are said 
to be making excellent profits, taking full 
advantage of the demoralization among 
the millers. 

Largely on account of this condition, 
the demand for American and Canadian 
flour is at present very small, and most 
of the flour importers selling exclusively 
to Holland buyers are doing little, and 
some of them absolutely nothing. 

On the other hand, an enormous trade 
has been developed in these flours by a 
few Holland agents who have zealously 
pushed business in Czecho-Slovakia and 
other parts of central Europe, making 
frequent trips to these countries for the 
purpose. Taking full advantage of 
changed conditions, these energetic 
agents, acting as intermediaries between 
the exporting mills and the buyers, are 
selling large quantities of United States 
flour, chiefly Kansas, and also Canadian 
flour, in these new markets. 


WORKING ALL NIGHT 

A very interesting feature of this 
trade is the method often employed to 
consummate sales, the long distance tele- 
phone being the medium used. Owing to 
the difficulty of securing connections dur- 
ing the day, communication is — 
established at night, and the seller keeps 
himself in constant touch with the tele- 
phone. If he is at the theatre he may 
be called out to answer the telephone and 
make a sale. He has a telephone at his 
bedside, and may be awakened at | 
hour to answer a long distance call. 
This business goes on sometimes as late 
as four o'clock in the morning. Such a 
method of doing business, while it reflects 
credit upon the enterprise of the traders, 
must be rather wearing on the nerves, 
and it would appear that this trade re- 
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quires considerable physical endurance. 
However, it goes on, and there is no 
doubt of its magnitude. An exporting 
American miller who is thus disposing 
of large quantities of his flour has in- 
formed me that it is a most satisfactory 
business, and he has no difficulty what- 
ever in getting payment for his ship- 
ments. 
AN INNOVATION IN SELLING 


Realizing that times have changed, and 
believing that unless he changed his 
methods to accord with them he would 
be obliged to retire, one Holland flour 
importer has quite revolutionized his 
manner of doing business. He belongs 
to neither of the trade associations, and 
is regarded as an outsider by those who 
do business in the old way. Instead of 
selling to the flour merchant, who in turn 
— the baker, this importer has 
boldly cut out the middleman in the 
transaction and sells direct to the baker. 
He contends that at the present time 
there is no room for another profit, and 
that he is able not only to compete with 
the Dutch miller but also to give the 
American and Canadian mills which sell 
to him a better and more satisfactory 
price for their flour. 

He told me that he sold in lots as 
small as five sacks through his agents in 
various parts of Holland, and when 
asked if he did not make losses he re- 
plied that an occasional bad account was 
inevitable, but that this contingency was 
covered by the margin at which he sold, 
and therefore provided for in his system. 

This method is quite revolutionary, and 
so far as I am aware he is the only 
importer in Holland who follows it. It 
involves the keeping of books and ac- 
counts in detail, the extension of ‘credit 
to the individual buyers, and a large in- 
vestment of capital, as he must not only 
carry his customers for the usual length 
of time but keep in store a very consid- 
erable amount of flour from which to 
supply immediate demands. He of 
course takes the full responsibility, buy- 
ing from the millers on the usual terms 
and selling under his own brands. 

Undoubtedly he is doing a very large 
business in imported flours with the 
Dutch bakers, who, as I have already 
said, are not cutting prices and seem to 
be quite prosperous. Other importers 
predict that he will not permanently find 
this method profitable or satisfactory, 
but he himself is sanguine of its practi- 
cability. He has been engaged in it a 
considerable time, so that he no longer 
considers it experimental, and from the 
figures he gave us, he is not only selling 
a great amount of American and Cana- 
dian flour, but is rapidly increasing his 
business. As he backs his method with 
his own money, and the mills which sell 
to him are apparently well satisfied with 
their returns, it would appear that his in- 
novation is based on sound business prin- 
ciples; certainly it is sas imported 
flour in the Holland mar 
the standpoint of the mills with which 
he has formed connections it is as de- 
sirable as it is interesting. 


FLOUR TRADE IN BRITAIN 


In the United Kingdom, trade in 
American flour is and for a long time 
has been unprecedentedly dull. This be- 
cause American prices are quite out of 
line. At a luncheon given me on Oct. 12 
by the National Association of Flour 
Importers, attended by representatives 
of the trade from various points in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, concern 
was expressed as to whether American 
mills, formerly liberal exporters, had be- 
come indifferent to the value of their 
export business because of the increased 
domestic consumption and demand. As 
evidence of this tendency it was stated 
that some of them have ceased even to 
answer cables. 

I endeavored to reassure the flour im- 
porters on this score as well as I could, 
stating that American millers valued their 
export trade to the United Kingdom as 
much as ever, but that conditions over 
which they had no control prevented 
them from doing business at the mo- 
ment, although I hoped they might again 
meet competition later in the season. I 
found it difficult, however, to make an 
excuse for failure to respond to cables. 


THE VALUE OF COURTESY 


I wonder if American millers sufficient- 
ly realize the importance of courtesy and 
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consideration in dealing with their firm 
friends of so many years’ standing, the 
flour importers of the United Kingdom; 
of responding promptly to their in- 
quiries, no matter whether actual sales 
are possible or not, of keeping in close 
touch with them at all times. 

Canadian millers, while enjoying the 
large business they are doing here, might 
well give closer attention to the little 
niceties of business, the pleasant conven- 
tions which count for so much in doing 
an international trade. On the Corn Ex- 
change the other day a London importer 
told me he was handling considerable 
Canadian flour, but said frankly that he 
would much prefer to do business with 
American millers. Asked why, he re- 
plied that he did not fancy the brusque 
way in which the Canadians wrote. For 
instance: “Your order of so and so 
received and noted,” while the American 
miller would say: “We very greatly ap- 
preciate your order of so and so and 
thank you for it.” 

This seems a very small thing com- 
pared with the — of flour, its price 
and other items which combine to make 
up a sale, but nevertheless it is an im- 
portant detail, far too often ignored in 
the press of business. In both Canada 
and the United States a great deal too 
much is left to stenographers, clerks and 
so-called “private secretaries” who pre- 
sume to act and write for their princi- 
pals. Importers like to hear direct and 
in friendly, courteous terms from those 
with whom they are doing business. They 
themselves give personal attention to 
their correspondence, and naturally the 
expect and appreciate the same consid- 
eration from others. Very often the 
personal touch is of much influence in 
bringing about a sale of flour. It should 
not be neglected or delegated to irre- 
sponsible subordinates. 


CANADIAN FLOUR IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


To revert to conditions in the flour 
trade in the United Kingdom: the British 
millers are not enjoying a profitable 
business by any means, and are consider- 
ing ways of helping themselves by what 
we should regard as trust methods, pro- 
hibited by law in the United States. How 
far they will succeed remains to be seen. 

Trade in Canadian flour is both active 
and large; it may be said that it has al- 
most displaced American flour in this 
market, the disparity in prices being so 
great. The inability of American mill- 
ers to compete is of course due primarily 
to the difference in the price of wheat. 
The situation affords a lovely example 
of the value of the tariff in driving out 
competition. 

When Canadian mills first had access, 
to a degree, to certain American mar- 
kets wherein they sold some flour, a hue 
and cry was raised because they could 
undersell the American product, although 
the competition was not very serious, 
considered in connection with the total 
volume of business done. The result was 
that the tariff was raised to shut out 
the business of the Canadian miller in 
the United States. Apparently, even 
under present duties, Canadian millers 
can still sell a considerable amount of 
flour in the United States. Be that as 
it may, however, had the trade been con- 
tinu as it was, it would soon have 
been assimilated, prices of wheat would 
have reached a practical parity in Can- 
ada and the United States, and Ameri- 
can millers could easily have met the 
competition. 


PROTECTION DOES NOT PROTECT 


Taking a narrow view of the matter; 
for the sake of protecting a compara- 
tively small market, Canadian flour was 
temporarily burdened with a high duty. 
It follows, naturally, that the competi- 
tion which might otherwise have been 
met on an even basis, in the narrower 
market, is now apparent in a much more 
important and far greater one. Cana- 
dian flour is more than ever before en- 
tering the markets of the United King- 
dom, and: the same millers of short- 
sighted vision who moved so earnestly 
and zealously to protect themselves by 
tariff legislation now find their export 
trade swept away by Canadian competi- 
tion, based on the price of Canadian 
wheat, which is held down by the barrier 
of the United States tariff. It is to be 
hoped that the American millers who rely 
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upon protection to meet competition are 
now satisfied with the result. 


A PLEASANT OCCASION 


The luncheon of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Importers day before yes- 
terday was largely attended, and was 
given at the Trocadero restaurant. Mr. 
Phillips, of Liverpool, president of the 
organization, presided very happily, and 
the occasion was most enjoyable, espe- 
— to the one in whose honor the 
luncheon was given. 

The last time I had the pleasure of 
thus meeting representatives of the trade 
was in 1918, and, previous to that, in 
1915, on my return from Belgium. These 
events will long be held in grateful re- 
membrance as opportunities to renew old 
friendships and to meet the newer or 
younger members of the trade. 

Tue O. M. 
London, Oct. 14, 1922. 





Canada—Milling in August 


Preliminary statemient of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in August, 1922, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 


Wheat .ccccccss 3,192,909 2,268,225 5,461,134 
Fee 533,913 433,270 967,153 
pO eee 11,770 1,980 13,750 
BD cecccvecesee Bee 5,617 
COPR osccecececs 116,767 16,065 131,832 
Mixed grain 313,052 $2,013 345,005 


Preliminary statement of the products :«- 
sulting from the above grindings in August, 
1922: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Tota 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 138,865 175,796 314,611 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 154,407 179,230 333,657 
Ont. winter straight. 33,867 33,867 
svesenéve $63,785 122,314 486,009 

4 





All others 
Totals, flour ..... 690,924 477,340 1,168,2 
Feed, tons— East West Tot: | 
Low grade flour ...... 1,902 3,089 4,991 
BOR cccccscsvcccsccs 10,097 7,943 18,0/0 


Shorts and middlings. 14,678 10,260 24.928 


All other offal ....... 2,762 1,934 4,696 
Other cereals, 

Ibs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ...... 1,104,775 414,961 1,519,736 
Rolled oats .... 5,202,981 5,412,364 10,615,345 
Barley, pot and 

Pearl ...ccee 192,657 46,158 238,815 
Rye meal ..... 165,192 = ...... 165,19 
Corn flour and 

eecccece 475,448 91,336 566,7s 


Secciee 22,064,509 4,957,646 27,022,155 
Total products in months of April, Ma 
June and July, 1922 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat flour, bbls— April May June Ju! 
Manitoba 1 patent. 316 337 224 28 
Manitoba 2 patent. 274 359 274 318 
Ont. wint. straight. 23 19 22 20 





All others ........ 385 440 471 $11 
Total flour ...... 999 1,155 991 93 
Feed, -tons— 

Low grade flour ... 4 5 3 

BPA cc cccccccscces 17 19 16 15 

Shorts and mid- 

GHNGSe .cccccccee 20 24 20 20 
All other offal..... 2 2 3 ! 
Other cereals, lbs— 

Oatmeal .......... 1,038 941 633 1,01: 

Rolled oats ....... 5,368 4,474 6,867 9,415 

Barley, pot and 


Pearl] ...scsccses 99 112 82 11 
RO Mea) ccccccces 50 108 75 171 
Corn flour and 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
of the crop year 1921-22, in barrels: 


IE cb ccrcvsccccttacerasedess 972,70: 

QOCORSE -ccccsccsvcscccscsceesccves 1,390,520 
EEE). 2 9.05 Cc.8 6 5606.00 we 6eseee 4 1,695,68 
PEED Sc dceeceseaediecbdapeseue 1,807,12 
SEE 666.599 404.00 e Us 600 ss 60s 1,182,48 
PE arc 0h:0 0 eee edes ce ween edwards 1,311,93 
March 1,253,02 
998,891 
1,201,68 

1,023,729 

981,682 

1,218,172 

Total .... Vhs pated Cheibingas Pines 15,037,643 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada during 
September, 1922, by ports of exit, in barrels 
of 196 lbs: 





c To 
U. K. U.S. Others 
$2,381 


From— 
Halifax, N. 8. ....... 
Other Nova Scotia 

points 
St. John, N. B. ...... 
Other New Brunswick 

points .........46.. 
Montreal, Que. ...... 265,317 
Quebec, Que. ........ 
Coaticook, Que. ..... 
Abercorn, Que. ...... 974 260 
St. John’s, Que. ..... 
St. Armand, Que. ... 


eeeee 








Other Quebec points. 13 
CR,  conces. 62006). a6ece 
Peebeets, Git. cccsecs “eceee wees 
Welland, Omt. .sicccsg  svese’ sewer 
Niagara Falls, Ont... 18,079 21,602 45,382 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .... 25,802 13,709 109,776 
Western Canada 

(Fort Frances to 

Pacific Coast) ..... ....- 24,068.50... 
Vancouver, B. C...... 1,785 6,178 27,096 
Prince Rupert, B. C.. 22000. ceove  segee 

Totals ..scccccccce 314,100 53,108 330,171 
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Disaster followed fast on disaster; the 
next step was the partition of Hungary, 
the Hapsburg archduke, Ferdinand, se- 
curing about a third of the country, and 
the Hungarian king, John Zapolya, 
backed by Suleiman, retaining the eastern 
two thirds. The endless confusion and 
warfare which resulted from this parti- 
tion, with Turks, Germans and Magyars 
fighting one another over the wasted lands 
of Hungary, virtually wiped out the last 
traces of national prosperity. 

This period of chaos continued for a 

century and a half. In 1683 began the 
sixteen-year war which finally drove the 
Turks out of Hungary and united the 
whole country once more, although only 
under the rule of a foreigner, its gov- 
ernment directed from Vienna. Rebel- 
lion, led by the famous Francis Rakoczy, 
wracked Hungary throughout the first 
years of the eighteenth century, but 
peace was established in 1711, and the 
modern period of Hungary’s history be- 
yan. 
Once again there was a gradual revival 
of agriculture and industry. The Aus- 
trian rule was unenlightened, but at least 
it maintained peace in Hungary for more 
than a hundred years. Political disaster, 
however, was waiting, as always; the na- 
tionalist movement, with Louis Kossuth 
as its leader, brought on the joint inva- 
sion of Hungary by the Austrians under 
Haynau, and their allies, the Russians, 
under Paskevitch. Invasion was followed 
by a year of martial law, with atrocities 
which Hungary has never forgotten. For 
fifteen years Austria sought to rule Hun- 
gary as a conquered state, but the thing 
was impossible, and in 1867 Francis Jo- 
seph agreed to a new constitution, where- 
by Hungary became virtually a self- 
governing country. 

Then followed Hungary’s best years: 
the building of railroads, the reform of 
taxation, the revival of industry and the 
renewed establishment of the export 
trade. Agriculture, vigorously encour- 
aged by the government, flourished once 
more, and the nation seemed at last to be 
on the highroad to permanent prosperity. 
Across this hope fell the great shadow 
of the World War. 

It was in the years of peace preceding 
the Kossuth rebellion that Hungary’s 
flour milling industry was really estab- 
lished; it was in the period of calm fol- 
lowing the constitution of 1867 that it 
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attained its greatest development. The 
first mill using steam for power was built 
in Sopron in 1836. In 1839 the Josef 
Roller Mill Company at Pest installed 
the first roller milling system, destined to 
be known the world over as the “Hun- 
garian method.” Three years later a sim- 
ilar system was installed in the Stephen 
mill at Debreczen, named for the great 
leader, Stephen Szechenyi. In 1867, the 
year of the constitution, there were about 
a hundred and fifty steam flour mills in 
Hungary; in 1895 there were 1,723, and 
in 1905 there were nearly two thousand. 
The census of 1895 recorded four hun- 
dred and eighty-eight large steam mills, 
two hundred and twenty-three large mills 
using water power, twenty-nine large 
mills using both steam and water, 1,325 
small steam mills, 15,194 small water 
mills, seven hundred and twelve wind- 
mills, seven of them listed as large, and 
2,032 mills run by horses or other draft 
animals. 

Leaving out of consideration the small 
local mills, many of which are inopera- 
tive, it is now estimated that Hungary 
has something like five thousand flour 
mills capable of producing flour of at 
least fair quality. The great plants in 
Budapest alone have a combined daily 
capacity estimated as high as a hundred 
and fifteen thousand barrels, although 
only a small part of this capacity is now 
being actively utilized. While an excel- 
lent foundation for this vast milling ca- 
pacity had been laid in the years prior 
to the Austro-Russian invasion, its prin- 
cipal period of growth came in the thirty 
years following the constitution of 1867. 

The basis of this great activity in flour 
mill construction was, of course, the ex- 
port flour trade. Hungary itself con- 
sumed only a small part of the flour pro- 
duced in its mills; the combination of 
Hungarian wheat, which has always been 
of an exceptionally high quality, and the 
scientific development of Hungarian flour 
milling, created a special demand for 
this flour all over Europe. Austria, with 
its small wheat crops, limited milling ca- 
pacity and dense population, imported 
great quantities of it; Germany bought 
it in large volume, particularly in the 
years prior to 1890, when the German 
milling industry began to equal that of 
Hungary itself. 

The great days for Hungarian flour 
milling were in the seventies and early 
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A Hungarian Girl Worker in a Wheatfield 


eighties, before the competition of Ameri- 
can flour had begun to make itself seri- 
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A Grain Dock at Budapest Opposite the Royal Palace 
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ously felt. England was the largest out- 
side purchaser of high grade Hungarian 
patents, and the demand for flour for the 
export trade was the chief stimulus to 
increased mill construction. What hap- 
pened was just what might have been 
expected. The production far out- 
stripped the demand, and competition 
between the Hungarian mills themselves 
resulted in such sharp price cutting as to 
make the mills fearful for their profits. 
As early as 1887 an effort was made to 
found a Hungarian millers’ association 
for the purpose of curtailing the flour 
output, but the scheme never worked very 
successfully, as it was never able to se- 
cure the co-operation of all the larger 
mills. 

As the United States and, later, Can- 
ada, came more and more into the export 
trade with hard wheat flour, Hungary saw 
its exports to western Europe steadily 
diminishing. None the less, they held 
some part of their position up to 1914; 
Great Britain, for example, imported 
about a hundred thousand barrels of 
Hungarian flour annually throughout the 
years just preceding the war. The trade 
in Austria, and throughout southeastern 
Europe generally, seemed reasonably se- 
cure, onl although over-capacity was a 
constant menace to individual profits, the 
larger mills were gradually driving the 
smaller ones out of business, and their 
position appeared to be firmly estab- 
lished. 

The initial advantage won by Hun- 
garian flour in the consuming markets of 
western Europe was undoubtedly due to 
the facts that it was ground from hard, 
or at least medium hard, wheat, and that 
Hungary was for many years far in ad- 
vance of all other European countries in 
making the best possible use of gradual 


* reduction milling. Careful and extensive 


tests of Hungarian wheat and flour have 
failed to indicate any marked superiority 
to United States or Canadian hard wheats 
and the flour milled therefrom. The 
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famous Theiss, or “steel” wheat, grown 
in the lowlands bordering the Tisza River, 
has generally been reported to run ex- 
ceptionally high in protein and gluten, 
due to the fact, according to Kosutdny, 
that “just before harvest time the nearly 
tropical heat prevailing in the Hungarian 
low plains dries up the leaves of the 
wheat plant, which are the assimilating, 
starch forming organs. The vegetation 
of the plant being thus checked and the 
production of starch and its transmission 
to the berry hindered, the latter becomes 
richer in protein, and consequently in 
gluten.” 

Even with the limitations created by 
competition from America, Hungary’s 
export flour trade up to the beginning of 
the World War was the largest single 
item in its foreign commerce. In 1911 
its flour exports were valued at 253,933,- 
000 crowns, or about fifty million dollars; 
wheat exports came next, with a total 
value of 115,464,000 crowns. Large quan- 
tities of corn, barley, rye and oats were 
also shipped abroad, but the total com- 
bined value of the grain exports was only 
a little in excess of that of the wheat 
flour shipments alone. 

Then came the war. While it lasted 
the Hungarian mills were kept busy, un- 
der government control, and had ample 
supplies of wheat, drawn not only from 
Hungary itself, but likewise from the 
Ukraine, Roumania and Bulgaria. With 
peace and the recognition of defeat there 
were new problems to face, and, once 
again, Hungarian industry found itself 
the prey of international politics. 

In the first place, some of the best 
wheat growing territory of what was for- 
merly Hungary has now been transferred 
to other governments; Roumania, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia have all made 
severe inroads on Hungary’s wheat sup- 
ply. Unfortunately for the Hungarian 
millers, these countries are not permitting 
the free exportation of wheat. Rou- 
mania, which now holds all of Transyl- 
vania, has recently prohibited all wheat 
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exports on account of its crop shortage; 
Jugo-Slavia imposes a virtually prohibi- 
tive export tax on wheat. 

What this means is clearly shown by 
the figures. Before the war the Hun- 
garian mills had, in the wheat production 
of the Austro-Hungarian empire, from 
two hundred to two hundred and seventy- 
five million bushels of wheat annually to 
draw on; in the past three years the 
average annual wheat production of Aus- 
tria and Hungary together has been less 
than fifty million bushels. Hungary can- 
not go into the open market for wheat. 
Its immediate neighbors will not sell, for 
political and economic reasons; the great 
wheat exporting nations cannot afford to 
do business extensively with Hungary, on 
account of the utterly demoralized state 
of Hungarian exchange. 

Even if Hungary had adequate sup- 
plies of wheat, there remains the problem 
of finding profitable markets. Austria is 
impoverished to such a point as to be 
scarcely able to pay for anything. Ger- 
many, intent on exporting, is buying al- 
most nothing except raw materials. 
Czecho-Slovakia within the past three 
months has virtually prohibited flour im- 
ports from Hungary, alleging as a reason 
the large stocks of American flour on 
hand. Most of those who are eager to 
buy flour from Hungary have no money; 
those who can afford to pay for it are 
cutting down their flour imports in order 
to strengthen their own milling industries. 

Despite the gloominess of the outlook 
for the Hungarian mills, it is apparent 
from current reports that vigorous efforts 
are being made to re-establish the export 
flour trade. Many of the provincial mills 
have undoubtedly fallen into disrepair, 
but the great plants at Budapest are said 
to be in as fine condition as ever. The 
quality of Hungarian export flour, which 
for a time after the war showed marked 
deterioration, has been made the subject 
of energetic action by the government, 
working jointly with the Budapest Mill- 
ers’ Association, for the Hungarian mill- 





ers realize that their best hope lies in 
maintaining the reputation for quality 
which gave them so vast a foreign trade 
thirty years ago. 

To no small extent the economic reha- 
bilitation of Hungary rests with the flour 
milling industry. Raw materials Hun- 
gary can continue to export, though by 
no means as extensively as before the 
war, owing to the reduction of its area. 
The welfare of its people, however, must 
depend to a considerable degree on the 
revival of manufacturing, and in its flour 
mills lies the strongest part of its indus- 
trial power. The mills are ready, with 
a capacity sufficient for an enormous vol- 
ume of export trade; the problems are to 
find sufficient wheat and to discover open 
markets in which profitabie trade is pos- 
sible. 

Thus, once again, Hungarian industry 
has been made the football of interna- 
tional politics. The old method of in- 
vasion and laying waste with fire and 
sword has been replaced by a newer and 
more subtle one, but the effect is very 
much the same. Hungary, once the mill- 
ing center of the world, finds itself re- 
peating its tragic experience of the past, 
building up its industry and commerce 
through a short period of tranquillity 
only to see the structure shattered by 
war. The next few years will show 
whether the nation can once again emerge 
from the shadow, and whether Hungarian 
flour will regain something of its old 
position in the great markets of Europe. 


H. A. Bettows. 





CABLE LETTER SERVICE RESUMED 


Effective Nov. 1, the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. will resume its cable let- 
ter and week end letter services to 
Great Britain and Ireland. Cable let- 
ters may be filed at any time, and are 
delivered the following day. Rates to 
London and Liverpool are one third the 
regular cable rate, or 101%4c per word. 
A minimum of 20 words, including nec- 
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essary prefix, is charged for. Week end 
letters may be filed at any time prior 
to midnight on Saturday, and are deliy- 
ered the following Monday morning. 
Rates to London and Liverpool are one 
quarter the regular cable rate, or T3h¢ 
per word. A minimum of 20 words, in- 
cluding the necessary prefix, is charged 
for. Code is not permitted and cables 
must be written in plain English lan- 
guage. To places in the United King- 
dom other than London and Liverpool 
there is an added charge of 2c per word 
in both classes of service to cover land 
line transmission on the other side. The 
specified prefixes are “CLT” for cable 
letters and “WLT” for week end letters, 
The prefix counts as one word. 





INSPECTION OF FLOUR 


Effect of Official Inspection Reports as 
Evidence of Quality and 
Quantity 





An opinion filed by the appellate divi- 
sion of the Alberta supreme court is of 
practical interest and importance to mill- 
ers and flour merchants in the United 
States, as well as in Canada. It was an- 
nounced recently in the case of Omand 
vs. Alberta Milling Co., Ltd., an action 
for damages claimed on the grounds that 
flour delivered by defendant to plaintiff 
was deficient in quality and quantity, 
and contained excessive moisture. A trial 
judge dismissed the suit as for want 
of proper proof, and the plaintiff ap- 
pealed. The higher court decided that 
the trial judge erred in excluding evi- 
dence offered by plaintiff, consisting of 
official inspection reports, and awarded 
judgment for plaintiff. 

The contracts called for delivery of 
“government standard 74 per cent ex- 
traction Manitoba flour,” f.o.b., seaboard, 
and were made in 1918 and 1919. The 
agreements also specified that the mois- 
ture content should not exceed 1314 per 








The Central Market Hall at Budapest 
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The Rudolph Quay, Budapest, Center of the City’s Shipping Activities 


cent, and that the “bags weigh 140 lbs 
to avoid claims for s/weight.” 

Samples of shipments were taken by 
inspectors of the Wheat Export Co. and 
the Canadian Wheat Board, immediately 
on arrival at the seaboard, and were 
tested. Other samples were sent to Dr. 
Shutt, at Ottawa, for moisture test, and 
some of the bags were weighed. Under 
these inspections plaintiff became bound 
to pay the export company and the 
wheat board $3,473.86 for quality, mois- 
ture and short weight claims, and sought 
reimbursement against the mill. 

The appellate division finds that the 
mill was aware that the plaintiff bought 
the flour for export through the govern- 
ment mediums above named. It is fur- 
ther found that the facts “that the in- 
spection reports and debit slips were for- 
warded to the defendant from time to 
time and practically admitted as being 
correct in the correspondence, all go to 
show that it was an implied term of 
the contracts that the defendant would 
pay whatever claims the plaintiff would 
be compelled to pay, and would accept 
the findings of the Wheat Export Co. 
and the Canadian Wheat Board, as it 
would have had to do had it sold direct.” 

The point mainly dealt with on appeal 
concerned the exclusion of evidence of- 
fered through W. A. Flavelle, official 
flour inspector with 30 years’ experience 
in milling and handling flour. The trial 
court refused to permit Mr. Flavelle to 
refresh his memory by referring to the 
inspection reports and refused to accept 
the reports as evidence of the truth of 
their contents, although the witness was 
prepared to vouch for their correctness 
because of his knowledge of the system 
under which the reports were made. 

The majority opinion on appeal holds 
that there were three distinct grounds on 
which the trial judge erred in refusing 
to receive the evidence: 

: “(1) Because, taking all the surround- 
ing circumstances, it was quite plain to 
the defendant company from the very 
commencement of the business that the 
flour was being sold to the government 
and had to come up to the government 
standard, and there was the necessary 
implication that the decision of the rec- 
ognized government officials acting in the 
regular course of their duties should 
prima facie be binding as between the 
parties; such inference arising of neces- 
sity out of the circumstances, because it 
would not be practicable to check the in- 
spection of particular shipments out of 
so vast a number of shipments requiring 


the various experiments involved in the 
work of testing in respect of quantity 
and especially quality. Even if it had 
occurred to the parties to provide some 
method of checking, the project would, 
I should judge, in all probability have 
been abandoned as impracticable, or at 
least too inconvenient and expensive, as- 
suming, about which there perhaps is 
room for doubt, the government authori- 
ties would have permitted the interven- 
tion of inspectors for the manufacturers 
of flour, with whom the government had 
no direct contracts. 


“(2) Because the various processes of 
testing the flour, the records of these 
processes and the reports compiled as the 
result of these processes, and the copies 
of the various entries of data and of 
the reports were all respectively made 
under the direct supervision of the wit- 
ness Flavelle in such a way and under 
such circumstances as to give the same 
moral certainty as if these several things 
were done by Flavelle personally and, 
consequently, that the case is one in 
which Flavelle was in a position to ‘re- 
fresh his memory’ by reference to any 
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of the entries and reports. . . . A wit- 
ness ‘refreshes his memory’ although the 
document placed in his hands does not 
revive his memory in fact, but merely 
enables him to assert his belief that its 
contents are true. 

“(3) Because there was proved to have 
been in existence and operation a care- 
fully devised and a carefully conducted 
system established for the express pur- 
pose of ascertaining and determining the 
quantity and quality of all flour pur- 
chased by the government and requiring 
in its operation a large body of officials, 
among whom divers particular duties 
were distributed, and it was a part of the 
system that the particular results and a 
synopsis of the accumulation of these 
results should be regularly recorded. All 
this leads to a high probability of the 
correctness of the ultimate results, espe- 
cially in a public or quasi public office, as 
was the case here, and such a general 
system having been proved by Flavelle, 
under whose supervision the whole system 
was carried on and the records made, 
and he having verified the copies or dupli- 
cates of the reports issued in pursuance 
of the system, the contents of the reports 
were proved and are prima facie correct.” 

The opinion further states that any one 
of these three principles covers questions 
of weights, as well as other questions of 
quantity or quality, but that on the ques- 
tion of weights acquiescence on the part 
of the defendant as to the inspection re- 
ports could well be inferred from the 
correspondence between the parties. Ac- 
cordingly it was decided that plaintiff was 
entitled to judgment for the amount 
claimed. 

In a concurring opinion, Mr. Justice 
Stuart observes that the inspection re- 
ports necessarily must be resorted to, 
because it would be sheer impossibility 
for the inspectors to have independent 
recollections concerning the results of 
specific inspections; and that there was 
a circumstantial guaranty of the trust- 
worthiness of the reports arising from 
disinterestedness and official duty. 

He adds: “Of course it may be sug- 
gested that the plaintiff should have had 
his own special expert to do his testing, 
so that there could be an individual mem- 
ory of the result, but I think that the 
defendant company must be held to have 
impliedly agreed, in view of all the cor- 
respondence, to abide the result of the 
government tests and government rec- 
ords.” A. L. H. Street. 
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Budapest’s Milling District on Both Sides of the Danube 
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AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


It has been said that there is no loss 
without some gain. ‘That seems to be one 
of the compensations of nature. There 
is a situation existing today which cen- 
tral states millers should take advantage 
of to the full limit. If they only knew 
it, it constitutes an unusual opportunity 
for them to which they should not be 
blind. They should be quick to seize it. 

This situation has been brought about 
by transportation conditions. It has 
found reflection in delays in flour ship- 
ments and a transportation muddle in 
the Northwest worse than ever experi- 
enced before. Specific instances of these 
delays during the last few months were 
given in the last issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 

Conditions in the Northwest have be- 
come so bad that there is no telling when 
shipments will get through, and cars are 
frequently lost. One large Minneapolis 
miller, as a result, has practically with- 
drawn from the export market. Accord- 
ing to reports, conditions in the South- 
west are hardly any better. It is open 
to question whether material improve- 
ment can take place before spring, un- 
less business falls off considerably. 

While this department has no desire 
to pit one milling section against another, 
and millers will quite generally sympa- 
thize with each other in their transpor- 
tation difficulties, yet the advantage of 
buying flour and feed, under present 
conditions, from near-by mills, or from 
those located near the big consuming 
markets, or for export near seaboard, is 
so obvious and self-evident as to require 
no words. ‘The flour does not have so 
far to travel, and there is manifestly a 
possibility of delivery in a shorter time. 

There are now so many mills in the 
central states making all kinds of flour, 
spring and hard winters of proven qual- 
ity, as well as soft winters, that it is 
no longer necessary to go to the western 
mills where the wheat is grown. This 
situation is already recognized by some 
of the larger buyers, arate gong J bakers, 
who have been disappointed in deliveries, 
or who feel that they cannot take the 
risk incident to a long haul. 

For the time being this situation is 
having something of a tendency to local- 
ize the milling industry. It should make 
it easier for central states mills to intro- 
duce and widen the sale of their hard 
wheat flours in central, eastern and 
southern states. This opportunity is the 
free gift of the present untoward and 
unfortunate transportation _ situation. 
Are central states millers alive to it and 
taking full advantage of it? 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

A fair business was done by the mills 
this week. The little boom of last week 
was not continued, but, even so, the vol- 
ume of sales, both domestic and export, 
was satisfactory, all things considered. 
One of the larger mills has its output 
sold for November, and is thus assured 
of full-time operation. The others are 
not in quite as good shape. Business is 
quite diversified, consisting of all kinds 
of flour, spring, hard winters, soft win- 
ters and blends. 

Two of the mills were operated full 
time this week, and the others would be 
in the same category but for the diffi- 
culty of getting cars. Coal is now readi- 
ly obtainable, and at more reasonable 
prices, so one hears no complaint from 
that source any more, or ‘t is lost sight 


of in the more pressing and outstanding 
need of cars. It remains to be seen just 
how much relief will be afforded by the 
order of the car service department of 
the American Railway Association that 
all box cars be returned to the roads 
owning them. It has been claimed that 
the number of cars in the East belonging 
to western roads has been overesti- 
mated. 

What would help more than een 
else, now that heavier loading an 
prompter unloading are recognized and 
adopted as a necessity, would be greater 


- dispatch in deliveries, if that could be 


accomplished. Cars are not functioning 
properly, and are altogether too long a 
time on their journey. Frequently they 
get lost. The loss in efficiency from this 
cause is incalculable. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.25 for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Nov. 3. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent was quoted $5.90@6.30, local springs 
$6.50@6.60, local hard winters $6.25, in 
98's, f.o.b., Toledo; soft winter: wheat 
bran $28@30, mixed feed $29@31, mid- 
dlings $830@32. There has been a fall- 
ing off in demand for feed and a soften- 
ing in prices. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
-,. - ,. Serer rerrrer es. 38,100 79 
SS SRP erry rere ee 37,800 79 
Ce) rere rere 24,200 50 
TWO FORTS GOO 2.cccccccess 14,300 30 
Three years ago .........-. 26,900 56 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1921 and 1920: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 

This week ...... 22 121,650 80,184 66 
Last week ...... 21 129,360 86,292 66 
BOOP GMO siccccee 19 111,960 59,549 53 
46,122 33 


Two years ago... 27 140,010 
NOTES 


J. E, Babbitt, broker, 565 Hippodrome 
Annex, Cleveland, Ohio, has taken the 
account of the Grafton (N. D.) Roller 
Mill Co. for Ohio. 

L. L. Winters, of Hulburd, Warren & 
Chandler, grain, Chicago, was in Toledo 
and on ’change this week, and made an 
address before the Rotary Club. 

C. W. D. Eaton, Louisville, Ky., for- 
merly of the Louisville (Ky.) Milling 
Co., is now representing the Lindsborg 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 

Oscar Miller, who has represented the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. in Indiana, 
is now representing the Mills of Albert 
Lea, Minn., in the same territory. 

Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow, Scotland, was in Toledo this 
week on a visit to the National Milling 
Co., which he represents in Scotland. 

According to schedule filed in federal 
court this week, assets of the Hull & 
Fought Baking Co., bankrupt, Toledo, 
are given as $1,451, and liabilities $2,189. 

Hugh D. Smith, representing the Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, W. 
F. Steele, Marshall (Minn.) Milling 
Co., and Fred Pfening, Columbus, Ohio, 
were in Toledo this week. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at the 
Hotel Southern, Columbus, Nov. 14-15. 
Those intending to attend are advised 
to make reservations at one of the Co- 
lumbus hotels immediately. 


W. A. Johannes, representing the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, 
called at this office this week. He says 








that it has been decided for him to con- 
tinue representing the mill in Ohio in- 
stead of moving to Illinois and Iowa, as 
was contemplated at one time. 

The Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y., 
has recently acquired the property of 
the Toledo Fuel Co., East Toledo. The 
plant consists of feed mills, three steel 
storage tanks and a frame warehouse. 
Plans for expansion and development of 
the plant have been announced by C. F. 
Keiser, president of the company. 

Stockholders in the National Milling 
Co., Toledo, have been called to meet 
Nov. 29 to vote upon the proposed in- 
crease in the common stock from $200,- 
000 to $600,000, by the issuance of a 
stock dividend of $400,000. This will 
give effect in the capitalization to the 
accumulated surplus, and more nearly 
represent the value of the property. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit1e, Inp., Nov. 4.—Export in- 
quiry with some large contracts featured 
the flour business in Evansville durin 
the week. Sales were made at a ram | 
profit in competition with other mills 
seeking foreign connections. Domestic 
trade is dull, though orders continue to 
come in, in sufficient quantities to keep 
mills busy at full time. 

Wheat prices reported at the week 
end, based f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: best patent $7@7.50, 
straights $6@6.70, Kansas hard $7.50; 
clears in jutes, firsts $4.25@6, seconds 
$3.75@6. 

Millfeed is still in brisk demand, with 
prices holding well. Demand is coming 
from all parts of the country. Quota- 
tions, based f.o.b., Evansville, 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots: bran, $26@27; mixed 
feed, $28@30; shorts, $31@33. 

NOTES 
Lieutenant Otto Knauss, of the 


Phoenix flour mills, is making a trip 
through the South, visiting the trade. 


Mr. Sweeney, of the United Ware- 
house Co., Evanston, Ill., spent a couple 
of days in Evansville at the Igleheart 
mill, of which he is a representative at 
Evanston. 

The monthly report of the Indiana 
department of agriculture indicates that 
much of the winter wheat has been sown 
in the state, though in some portions 
where rain has been lacking and the 
ground was too hard to plow, the fields 
are awaiting cultivation. Some that 
were planted early are showing the 
young wheat in good form. The sowing 
of rye is also about completed. So far 
as wheat is*concerned, there will not be 
much increase in acreage. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., Nov. 4.—Contrary 
to expectations at the mills, demand for 
flour from the Southeast continues fairly 
good, with current sales running prac- 
tically 100 per cent more than at the 
same time last year. In view of the 
fact that production is only slightly in 
excess of last year, it is evident that 
much buying is in anticipation of future 
needs. Many mills report rather large 
forward bosiines, upon which specifica- 
tions are not being received in satisfac- 
tory volume. At the mills it is expected 
that withdrawal on contracts will reduce 
the volume of later sales. 

While, as a general rule, mills of the 
Southeast feel friendly to the wheat 
market, they are not inclined to increase 
holdings materially. Movement of local 
country wheat is light, and mills are 
buying routine supplies in the terminal 
markets. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted 
at $1.41@1.43, Nashville. 

Flour prices have been steady to a 
shade higher. The advance of wheat 
has been offset by the price at which 
millfeed has been sold; otherwise, quota- 
tions would be materially advanced. 
Prices at the close of the week were as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $7.50@7.85; standard or regular 
patent, $6.50@6.90; straight patent, $6@ 
6.20; first clears, $4.75@5.25. 

Rehandlers report routine sales in 
small lots. Prices: spring wheat first 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7.25@7.75; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $6.25@6.75. 
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Demand is less active for millfeed, and 
mills are not finding it so easy to sell 
their output. Prices: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $28@30; standard middlings or 
shorts, $83@34. 

Demand is slow for corn meal. Prices: 
bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.))., 
Ohio River points, $1.70@1.75; unbolted, 
$1.65@1.70. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by Nashville and 
southeastern mills, in barrels, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 195,030 130,925 67.1 

Last week ....... 187,230 129,319 69.0 

ee OD. wacccece 202,230 124,289 61.4 

Two years ago.... 189,090 81,212 42.9 

Three years ago... 221,490 148,904 67.2 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 4 Oct. 28 

Wiour, BBle ...0.ccccccece 43,000 43,500 

Sr er 300,000 250,000 

CO, WEED on tv cevscccees 75,000 77,000 

Cate, BUS ....ccccccsoes 277,000 217,000 
NOTES 


Light rains in Tennessee this week have 
improved the situation for seeding of 
wheat, and will assist the germination of 
grain recently sown. The drouth in Oc- 
tober was the severest of the year. 

C. T. Johnson, treasurer and manage: 
of the Home Mill & Grain Co., Moun! 
Vernon, Ind., John A. Reis, sales man 
ager of the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapo 
lis, and Debow Sparks, sales manager of 
the Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind., were in Nashville this week. 

Joun LeErrer. 


PITTSBURGH 


Pirrssurcu, Pa., Nov. 4.—More firm- 
ness characterized the flour market the 
past week than for some time, and prices 
stiffened materially. On the whole, there 
was a good volume of flour sold by job 
bers, and consumers were eager to take 
supplies. 

The situation on the railroads is stil! 
serious as far as receipts of flour are 
concerned. Stocks are reported low in 
some sections of the city. Jobbers do 
not look for any marked shortage, and 
some go as far as to say this would be 
impossible, for automobile truck service 
could be utilized from lake ports. 

Bakers are buying flour rather liber- 
ally, and business conditions are _re- 
ported good. Family trade is showing 
more activity, and plenty of orders have 
been booked for spot and delayed de- 
liveries. 

The demand for soft winter this week 
was good, and prices advanced, although 
the supply was rather meager. It is 
stated that this is due to farmers declin- 
ing to sell wheat at present prices. 

There is a good market for rye flour, 
and this commodity has advanced in 
price. Clears are also in demand, and 
prices are climbing. 

Flour prices: spring. wheat patent 
$6.75@7.75, hard winter $6.65@7.50, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5@ 
5.50, bulk; rye, white $5@5.20, medium 
$4.50@4.75, dark $4@4.10, in cotton 98s, 
Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market continues steady, 
with a fair demand. Prices were firm 
the entire week. Quotations: standard 
middlings, $25.50@26.50; flour middlings, 
$29.50@30.50; red dog, $35.50@36; spring 
wheat bran, $24.50@25.50; winter wheat 
bran, $25.50@26.50. 


NOTES 

Pennsylvania will this year produce 
60,000 bus certified seed potatoes. 

The Loudonville (Ohio) Mill & Grain 
Co.’s 1,000-bbl roller mill was burned on 
Oct. 30, entailing a heavy loss. 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
have been instituted against the Harty 
Baking Co., Northside, Pittsburgh. 

The Bold Baking Co. has placed a 
contract for an additional steam oven, 
which will give the company seven in all. 

Henry R. Miller, Emaus, Pa., died on 
Oct. 31, aged 70 years. For more than 
40 years he had been engaged in the gen- 
eral merchandising and flour business. 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
have been instituted — the Jersey 
Cereal Food Co., of Cereal, Pa. by a 
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number of creditors whose claims total 
more than $30,000. 

F. Hutchinson, nag = f and manager 
of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., and F, J. Allen, general manager of 
the Bay State Milling Co. Winona, 
Minn., were in Pittsburgh this week. 

According to the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Pennsylvania department of agri- 
culture, there were 39,473,333 bus oats 
raised in the state this year from an 
acreage totaling 1,162,569. The banner 
oats county in the state was Berks, where 
1,703,602 bus were produced from 47,854 
acres. 

Voluntary bankruptcy proceedings 
have been instituted by the Golden Rule 
Merchandise Association, of Butler, Pa., 
a co-operative store concern, of which 
O. N. Cooper is secretary. The store 
handled groceries and flour. The liabili- 
ties are given as $2,149, and the assets 
as $1,736. Cc. C. Larus. 





ALABAMA 

Moniz, Ata., Nov. 4.—In the face of 
a somewhat dull demand, flour prices 
rule firm. Reasonably steady buying is 
being done by commissaries, but there 
is a lack of interest manifested by job- 
bers who draw from this market. Deal- 
ers are optimistic in regard to demand 
in the near future, however, anticipating 
steady buying upon exhaustion of stocks 
now in the hands of jobbers. Prices to- 
day by local dealers: best short winter 
patent, $8.20 bbl; average price for 
other patents, $6.65. 

With the exception of a few large 
orders from dairies, the millfeed mar- 
ket is quiet. This condition is attributed 
to the unusually fine weather, which has 
resulted in the pastures being in excel- 
lent condition. Brisk buying is antici- 
pated as the season advances, for no 
large stocks are in the hands of feeders. 
Bran is offered at $1.65 per 100 lbs, 
which is a slight advance over the price 
prevailing a week ago; gray shorts are 
quoted at $1.95, and standard shorts at 
$1.85. 

NOTES 

The export situation is particularly 
gratifying, there being a brisk demand 
for cargo space reported by the steam- 
ship agents. 

Outward manifests for the week end- 
ing Nov. 1 show 2,990 bbls for Rotter- 
dam, 710 for Port de France, 2,133 for 
Kingston, Jamaica, and 1,200 for Havana. 

The interest of Alabama is now cen- 
tered on the general election of Nov. 7, 
at which time the people will vote on 
the question of whether the state will 
be permitted to extend her credit to the 
extent of $10,000,000 for the improve- 
ment of port facilities. If this credit is 
extended, advantage will be taken of the 
favorable location of this port and work 
started to increase the facilities to take 
care of the business that is increasing 
by leaps and bounds each year. 


W. H. Bin xtey. 





VIRGINIA P 


Norrotk, Va., Nov. 4.—The strength 
of the flour market this week has caused 
buyers to prick up their ears, so to 
speak, while the general impression pre- 
vails that values will go higher than the 
present levels. There has been no great 
amount of business during the week, as 
buyers appear to be fairly well booked 
up and are showing a disposition to take 
their profits on previous purchases be- 
fore coming into the market again. There 
is some demand for clears and low grades 
for export, and some business has been 
worked during the week in those grades. 
Winter wheat mills are quoting top pat- 
ents at $6.85@6.65, and standard patents 
at $6@6.40. Hard wheat patents are 
quoted at $7.55@7.85, standard hard 
wheats at $7@7.25, and northwestern 
springs at $7.75@8.25. 

The feed market continues strong, and 
supplies are scarce on the spot. Dealers 
are oe of the delay in ship- 
ments, as purchases made recently on 
favorable contracts have not arrived. 
Coarse western spring bran is quoted at 
$31@32, standard middlings $35@36, 
flour middlings $38@40, and red dog $47 
@4i7.50. 

NOTES 

A fire this week in the restaurant and 

bakery of the D. Pender Grocery Co.’s 
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main store caused damage amounting to 
about $3,000. Operations were suspend- 
ed, however, for only one day. 


T. O. Gwaltney has withdrawn from 
the Abbott-Gwaltney Co., feed broker, 
and has been succeeded by Joseph Voight 
as a director. The other members of the 
firm remain the same. Mr. Gwaltney is 
arranging to continue business in his own 
name. , 


Exhibits of the France Milling Co., the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., the Kansas 
Milling Co., and the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., occupy a prominent place in the 
Pure Food Show, which began here Nov. 
1 under the auspices of the Norfolk and 
Portsmouth Retail Grocers’ Association, 
to extend for 10 days. Norfolk bakers, 
whose exhibits have been among the main 
features of this annual exhibition in the 
past, are not represented this year. 


Feed and flour men who returned to 
Norfolk this week from a tour of North 
Carolina and other southern states in the 
distribution area for this section, report 
conditions greatly improved there and a 
high spirit of optimism in business pre- 
vailing. Better prices for cotton, a good 
tobacco market, and bright prospects for 
returns on the peanut crop, have buoyed 
conditions considerably, and have put an 
entirely new aspect on the situation. Col- 
lections are rapidly returning to normal 
in these sections. 


The Norfolk and Portsmouth Freight 
Traffic Commission, created by the city 
council of this city to serve as a clearing 
house for all freight rate matters, has 
been organized, with seven members from 
Norfolk and two from Portsmouth. O. 
L. Stubbs, traffic manager for the Norfolk 
Grain and Feed Dealers’ Association, will 
be transferred to serve on the staff of 
the commission, as will H. V. C. Wade, 
traffic manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The activities of this commission 
will require a budget of from $35,000 to 
$40,000 annually. 

Josepn A. Leste. 





QUARTERMASTER’S REQUIREMENTS 

Cuicaco, Itt., Nov. 4.—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, has issued a proposal for fur- 
nishing it with certain amounts of hard 
and soft wheat flours. Bids will be 
opened on Nov. 9, and quotations are to 
be made on basis of f.o.b. destination. 
Quantities required and points of deliv- 
ery are as follows: 

Hard wheat flour, to be packed in new 
single cotton sacks, 98 lbs net: Q. M., 
West Point, N. Y., 71,050 lbs; Q. M., 
Chanute Field, IIll., 50,078; Q. M., Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., 50,078; Q. M., 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 40,082; Q. M., 
Fort Snelling, Minn., 19,600; Q. M., 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Bunell, 
Colo., 50,078; Q. M. Supply Officer, G. I. 
Depot, Second and Arsenal streets, St. 
Louis, 50,078; Q.°M., Fort Thomas, Ky. 
(Newport), 40,082; Q. M., Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill., 180,026; Q. M. Supply Officer, 


- Army Supply Base, Bay Ridge Station, 


Long Island, N. Y., for Q. M., Fort Jay, 
N. Y., 32,536; Q. M. Supply Officer, 
eighth corps, G. A. Depot No. 2, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, 249,998; Q. M., 
Fort Adams, Newport, R. I., for C. D., 
Narragansett Bay, 14,994; Q. M., Fort 
Warren, Boston, 19,992; Q. M., Platts- 
burg (N. Y.) Barracks, 74,970; Q. M., 
Fort DuPont, Delaware City, Md., 40,- 
082; Q. M., Fort Niagara, Lewiston, N. 
Y., 40,082; Q. M., Camp Meade, Md., 80,- 
066; Q. M., Camp Eustis, Lee Hall, Va., 
80,066; Q. M., Fort Monroe, Va., 120,- 
050; Q. M., Edgewood (Md.) Arsenal, 
130,044; Q. M., Fort Howard, Sparrows 
Point, P. O. Fort Howard, Md., 120,- 
050; Q. M., Fort Omaha, Neb., 49,980; 
Q. M. Supply Officer, G. I. Depot, Second 
and Arsenal streets, St. Louis, 98,000. 

Hard wheat flour, to be packed in new 
double cotton or new double cotton and 
jute sacks, 98 lbs net: Q. M. Supply Offi- 
cer, G. I. Depot, New York Lighterage, 
N. Y., for C. O., Panama Q. M. Depot, 
Corozol, C. Z., 200,018 lbs; Q. M. Supply 
Officer, New York Lighterage, P. O. 
First Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for Q. M., Post of San 
Juan, P. R., 58,800. 

Soft wheat flour, to be packed in new 
single cotton sacks, 98 Ibs net: Q. M. S. 
O., Army Supply Base, Bay Ridge Sta- 
tion, Long Island, N. Y., for Q. M., 


Fort Jay, N. Y., 32,536 Ibs; Q. M., Fort 
Adams,. Newport, R. I., for C. D., Nar- 
ragansett Bay, 9,926; Q. M., Fort War- 
ren, Boston, 19,992. 

Deliveries to commence - immediately 
after awards are made, and be complet- 
ed at destination by Dec. 15, 1922. A 
10-Ib sample of flour must be submitted 
by prospective bidders, to be sent in 
time to arrive not later than 48 hours 
prior to opening. Prices to be submitted 
per unit, which is one pound, and not per 
barrel or sack. 


Government Flour Purchases 

Cuicaco, Itt., Nov. 4.—The quarter- 
master’s department, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, has awarded contracts 
for furnishing it with 1,953,134 lbs of 
hard wheat flour. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Hutchinson, Kansas, received awards on 
754,110 lbs, Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., 850,074, Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., 278,840, and Hun- 
garian Flour Mills Co., Denver, Colo., 
70,070. 

All contracts were on basis of f.o.b. 
destination, delivery to be made in new 
single cotton 98’s, with two exceptions, 
where flour is to be packed in new double 
cotton 98’s. Proposals for four destina- 
tions were canceled, and the amount for 
Fort Crook, Neb., was reduced to less 
than car lots, so no award was made. 
Detailed information, including name of 
mills receiving contracts, point of de- 
livery, amount and price, in cents per lb: 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co: Fort D. 
A. Russell, Wyo., 20,090 lbs at 2.915c; 
Fort Sill, Okla., 93,002 lbs at 2.785c; 
Fort Benning, Ga., 200,018 Ibs at 3.165c; 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 441,000 lbs 
at 3.015c. 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb: Fort Riley, Kansas, 140,042 Ibs 
at 2.70c; Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
210,014 lbs at 2.060c; New York, G. I. 
Depot, A. S. B. Bay Ridge Station, L. I., 
300,000 Ibs at 3.08c; New York G. I. 
Depot for Panama Quartermaster’s De- 
pot, Corozol, Canal Zone, 200,018 Ibs at 
3.14¢c. 

Hungarian Flour Mills Co., Denver, 
Colo: Fitzsimons General Hospital, Bu- 
nell, Colo., 70,070 Ibs at 2.70c. 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb: Fort 
Oglesthorpe, Ga., 90,092 Ibs at 3.12c; 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 80,066 lbs at 
2.72c; Camp McClellan, Ala., 68,600 lbs 
at 3.1lc; Camp Alfred Vail, Little Silver, 
N. J., 40,082 lbs at 3.12c. 

S. O. Werner. 





HEAT-DAMAGED WHEAT ON FARMS 

Many of the stacks and much of the 
early threshed wheat on farms in sec- 
tions of the hard winter wheat area con- 
tain heat-damaged kernels, a recent in- 
vestigation by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture shows. 

Heat damage was found to occur more 
often in header stacks than in bundle 
stacks, because the bundle grain usually 
is more mature and drier, unless wet 
from recent rains, at time of stacking. 
Heat damage is most likely to occur in 
header stacks when the grain is headed 
too green, or wet from dews or rains, or 
when there is an abundance of green 
weeds present at heading time, says the 
department. 

Milling an@ baking investigations by 
the department show that heat-damaged 
wheat is undesirable for milling purposes, 
inasmuch as flour made from it is dis- 
colored and has a bad odor, and the 
bread has a poor color and texture, and 
a disagreeable taste. For these reasons 
heat-damaged wheat brings a lower price 
to the producer or dealer than sound 
wheat of good milling quality. 





BUCKWHEAT COMMANDS TOP PRICES 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes to the trade: “Receipts of 
buckwheat continue light in all territory, 
with the price still ruling at the top fig- 
ure reached in October. Farmers seem 
disinclined to sell freely, while distribu- 
tion of what is marketed is handicapped 
by car shortage. The price course, dur- 
ing the next 30 days, will largely be gov- 
erned by the bidding of poultry food 
manufacturers, as flour mills have al- 
ready contracted for sufficient for their 
early needs. Current costs for buck- 
wheat flour show advances of 30@50c per 
100 Ibs above early October quotations, 
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but are still in line with values of other 
cereal products.” 





PORT OF VANCOUVER 


Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce 
Tells Board of Trade Men of the City’s 
Shipping Opportunities 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 4.—The Hon. 
J. A. Robb, minister of trade and com- 
merce, Ottawa, who was in Vancouver 
recently en route to Australia, received 
many trade delegations and was the 
guest of honor at various business men’s 
meetings and political functions. 

On Oct. 19 he was tendered a com- 
plimentary banquet by the Vancouver 
Board of Trade and on the following 
day he addressed the foreign trade 
bureau of the Vancouver Board of 
Trade. This bureau is the largest and 
livest one in the Board of Trade, and 
consists of grain men, millers, importers, 
exporters, shipping men and bankers. 

“The Western Grain Route” was the 
subject chosen by Mr. Robb to talk on, 
and there was a record attendance to 
hear his remarks. That Vancouver would 
become one of the greatest grain ports 
in the world and that the federal gov- 
ernment was prepared to do its share 
in the development of this port as fast 
as improving financial conditions made 
this work possible were statements made 
by Mr. Robb. 

His remarks were made with authority 
and assurance, through the fact that he 
has for almost a lifetime been closely as- 
sociated with the grain and flour busi- 
ness in eastern Canada. He was keenly 
interested in the western route for grain 
and flour, and showed more than or- 
dinary knowledge of Vancouver's eleva- 
tor problem. 

His statement that, with the building 
up of the prairies and the continuous 
development of the great grain growing 
section of the Dominion, grain men 
would find it absolutely necessary to 
use this port with its 600- to 800-mile 
haul from the grain fields to seaboard 
and open all the year round facilities in 
preference to the 2,000-mile haul east- 
ward and the closed conditions at the 
head of the Great Lakes every winter, 
was received with great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Robb stated that since he first 
saw Vancouver he was converted to the 
western grain route idea, and believed 
Vancouver was destined to become one 
of the world’s greatest seaports. The 
routing of large volumes of grain to 
Europe via Vancouver would materially 
assist in its development, and in his 
opinion nothing could retard it. 

At the present time the government 
is installing a grain drying plant at the 
elevator, and also doubling the existing 
cleaning facilities. This equipment will 
not, however, be ready for use for some 
months; meanwhile, congestion is threat- 
ening. 

Another phase of this matter and one 
which is receiving consideration is the 
extension on a large scale of the flour 
milling industry on the coast. This has 
the attention of experienced men who 
are convinced that this will become one 
of the big industries in Vancouver. 

Mr. Robb, in the course of his remarks, 
told of a recent visit made by him to the 
Corn Exchange in London, Eng. There 
he met the principal grain buyers of the 
world, and they desired to know why cer- 
tain shipments of Canadian grain were 
not up to the high standards set by the 
government. 

The shipments referred to were made 
recently through United States ports in 
bond, and were found on arrival at Lon- 
don to contain a mixture of hard spring 
and winter wheat. Mr. Robb pointed out 
to them that once the wheat left Canada 
“in bond” it was out of the control of 
the Canadian government inspectors, and 
they could not be held responsible if by 
any chance hard spring wheat became 
mixed with wheat of inferior grade after 
it was beyond Canadian jurisdiction. 

Old country buyers also expressed a 
preference for wheat shipped from Van- 
couver rather than through the eastern 
Canadian ports. Wheat shipped through 
the latter ports contains “skin grades,” 
whereas Vancouver has no mixing or 
trimming houses and wheat from Van- 
couver shows up better, grade for grade, 
than that shipped through the eastern 
terminals. H. M. Cameron. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: V 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 
milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. In order to provide a com- 
pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


CHAPTER IV. NECESSITY FOR 
WRITTEN AGREEMENT 


SECTION 46. HISTORICAL AND GENERAL 

The statute of frauds has long consti- 
tuted one of the most important pieces 
of legislation, from the standpoint of 
the seller and the buyer of goods. Nev- 
ertheless, its provisions are not generally 
understood and, because of their being 
overlooked, the benefits of many a bar- 
gain are lost. 

Charles II was king of England when 
the original statute of frauds was enact- 
ed in 1676. Therefore, the law is still 
cited under his name in the English stat- 
utes, although when we think of the Mer- 
ry Monarch we are more apt to think 
of him on account of his attentions to 
Nell Gwyn or Lady Castlemaine than 
on account of the statute of frauds. 

A composite statement of the law as 
now enacted in most of the states, so far 
as sales of goods are concerned, is that 
certain contracts of sale are not en- 
forceable unless evidenced by signed 
writing, setting forth the essential terms 
specifically or by reference, or unless 
there is partial delivery of the goods to 
and acceptance by the buyer, or unless 
he pays something on the price or to 
bind the bargain. In some states the 
law applies regardless of the amount of 
money involved, but perhaps in most of 
them $50 marks the minimum price that 
requires evidence of the obligation in 
writing. In a few of the states the limit 
is as high as $500. 

At first blush it may seem grossly un- 
just to give one of the parties to a sales 
contract the right to avoid his agree- 
ment, the terms of which may be wholly 
undisputed, on the mere ground that the 
contract is not down in black and white, 
but a little reflection will justify the law 
in this regard. Human nature has not 
changed enough in the last 250 years to 
justify departure from the theory which 
brought the statute of frauds into exist- 
ence—that frauds are facilitated and 
perjury tempted unless important busi- 
ness obligations are evidenced in writing. 

As will be seen from the mention below 
of appellate court decisions which actu- 
ally arose in the grain and milling trades, 
it is by no means required that a formal 
contract be entered into, garnished with 
“whereases,” “know all men by these 
presents,” etc. The ordinary interchange 
of telegrams or letters, leading up to 
mutual understanding that a contract has 
been made, will suffice. The ordinary 
order form is enough, if it is signed by 
the party to be charged. 

In actual practice in the flour, feed 
and grain trades, noncompliance with the 
statute of frauds often arises through 
failure of a buyer to sign an order form 
or any other memorandum of his agree- 
ment to buy, or through the taking of 
orders over the telephone, without hav- 
ing them followed up by signed orders. 
Occasjonally a mill is let out of obliga- 
tion through having signed nothing, al- 
though usually it becomes bound through 
written acknowledgment and acceptance 
of an order. 


SECTION 47. STATUTE NOT DISFAVORED 


Ruling that the courts do not disfavor 
the statute of frauds as a defense against 
liability for breach of an agreement, the 
Minnesota supreme court said in Upton 
Mill & Elevator Co. vs. Baldwin Flour 
Mills, 179 N.W. 904: 

“Plaintiff asserts that the purpose of 
the statute is not to defeat oe liti- 
gants, but to protect them from fraud 
and perjury, and inferentially that a 
defense founded on the statute is not to 
be looked upon with favor. In other 
words, we are asked to treat the statute 
as an obnoxious one, and to restrict its 
operation by a rigid construction. Such 
was the attitude assumed by this court 
in the early case of Phipps vs. McFar- 
lane, 3 Minn. 109 (Gil. 61),.74 Am. Dec. 


743, but our later decisions evince no hos- 
tility toward a litigant who pleads the 
statute as a bar. . . . In this they are 
in accord with the decided weight of 
modern authority. 25 R.C.L. 689. As 
was aptly said in the O’Donnell case, this 
court should not be controlled by the 
consequences following upon an applica- 
tion of the statute, or deem obnoxious a 
law which the legislature has placed in 
the statutes and allowed to remain for 
many years.” 

“A learned court has said: ‘The statute 
of frauds has been pronounced by high 
authority (Kent’s Comm., 2 V., 494), to 
be, in many respects, the most compre- 
hensive, salutary, and important legisla- 
tive regulation on record, affecting the 
security of private rights. Its benefits 
it is believed will be most effectually se- 
cured by rejecting refined distinctions, 
overlooking the supposed equity of par- 
ticular cases, and adhering steadily to its 
language as the best exponent of the in- 
tention of the legislature.” (Indiana 
supreme court in Hudnut vs. Weir, 100 
Ind. 501.) 


SECTION 48. EFFECT OF CONFLICTING TRADE 
CUSTOMS 


A legal hazard attaching to verbal con- 
tracts for sale of goods is indicated by 
the Rhode Island supreme court in the 
case of Webster-Tapper Co. vs. Eastern 
Hay Co., 98 Atl. 50, in a decision which 
denied right to recover for breach of an 
oral contract to buy 10 carloads of grain. 

In an attempt to show that compliance 
with the Rhode Island statute had been 
waived by defendant, plaintiff sought to 
show a custom of grain dealers through- 
out the country of conducting their trans- 
actions orally and without regard to the 
statute mentioned, and that the parties to 
the suit had had numerous dealings of 
the same kind, in which neither party had 
questioned the validity of their verbal 
agreements. The court held, however, 
that these facts established no waiver, 
except as to consummated dealings. 


See, also, chapter 6, which deals particu- 
larly with trade customs. 


SECTION 49. CONTRACTS TO SELL AND CON- 
TRACTS TO MANUFACTURE DISTINGUISHED 


One of the leading authorities on the 
validity of flour sales agreements not 
evidenced in writing is the decision of 
the Arkansas supreme court in the case 
of Cape County Milling Co. vs. Morris 
& High, 208 S.W. 792. Plaintiff’s claim 
for damages for refusal to receive a 
quantitv of flour was dismissed. The 
contract, having been made in Arkansas, 
was governed by the following provisions 
of the statute of frauds of that state: 

“No contract for the sale of goods, 
wares and merchandise, for the price of 
$30 or upward, shall be binding on the 
parties unless, first, there be some note 
or memorandum, signed by the party to 
be charged; or, second, the purchaser 
shall accept a part of the goods so sold 
and actually receive the same; or, third, 
shall give something in earnest to bind 
the bargain, or in part payment thereof.” 

The mill, in suing, admitted that the 
contract in question was merely verbal in 
character, but averred that the com- 
pany, on the faith of the agreement, 
bought the necessary wheat and expend- 
ed the necessary labor in manufacturing 
the flour ordered, and that, by reason of 
a decline in market values, the 250 bbls 
were worth $1.25 less than defendants 
agreed to pay when the contract was bro- 
ken by defendants’ refusal to accept de- 
livery. Suit was brought for reimburse- 
ment against this loss. 

The issue presented to the courts by 
the suit was whether the contract was, 
as successfully claimed by defendants, 
one for a sale of goods within the terms 
of the statute above quoted, or whether, 
as claimed by the mill’s attorney, the 
agreement was one for the performance 
of labor to be performed by the mill in 


manufacturing flour from wheat, and not 
within the purview of the statute. 

Affirming a judgment of the Lonoke 
County circuit court, dismissing the suit, 
the supreme court said: “The complaint 
alleged a verbal order by the defendants 
from plaintiff of ‘one car of Gold Leaf 
and None Better flour, . . . to be de- 
livered on the option of the defendants 
to Oct. 1, 1917, and that the contract 
price was $12.75 per bbl.’ 

“These allegations show that the con- 
tract was only for the sale of merchan- 
dise and within the statute supra. The 
further allegations ‘that, in reliance upon 
said order, appellant bought the wheat 
necessary to grind same, and expended 
the necessary work and labor to produce 
and manufacture said 250 bbls of flour,’ 
etc., do not show what the contract was, 
but only what the appellant did in reli- 
ance upon the contract. 

“Allegations showing what appellant 
relied on and what it did in performance 
of the contract make quite a different 
proposition from allegations stating what 
constituted the contract itself. 

“The appellant relies upon a line of 
decisions in New York and some other 
states in the Union which hold that a 
verbal contract ‘for the sale of any com- 
modity not in existence at the time, but 
which the vendor is to manufacture, or 
put into a condition to be delivered (such 
as flour from wheat, not yet ground, or 
nails to be made from iron in the ven- 
dor’s hands), is not a contract (of sale) 
within the meaning of the statute... . 

“But the doctrine of the above cases 
does not apply here, for the reason that 
the facts alleged in the complaint con- 
stituting the contract do not show that 
the 250 bbls of flour ordered were to be 
manufactured by the appellant from 
wheat not yet ground or that appellant 
was to perform any other work and labor 
necessary to manufacture and put the 
flour in barrels in the condition in which 
it was ordered. The contract was an 
order, of date July 31, 1917, for 250 bbls 
of flour existing in solido, to be delivered 
at the option of the appellees to Oct. 
1, 1917. 

“The facts stated clearly show that the 
work and labor to be done or expenses 
to be incurred in the manufacture of the 
flour did not enter into the consideration 
for, and were not to be embraced within, 


the contract. Therein lies the distinction’ 


between a contract of sale of merchan- 
dise and a contract for work and labor 
to be performed or expenses to be in- 
curred in bringing the subject matter of 
the contract into existence and putting 
same in condition for delivery. When the 
latter is the case, it is not a contract of 
sale within the meaning of the statute. 
But here, as we construe the allegations 
of the complaint (as already stated), it 
is a pure contract of sale, and not one 
for work and labor. The contract is 
therefore within the statute.” 


SECTION 50. PARTYAL DELIVERY 


Under the statute of frauds a verbal 
contract is validated by the buyer’s ac- 
ceptance of the goods in whole or in part. 
It was attempted to apply this principle 
under the Pennsylvania statute in the 
case of Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Rosenberg et al., 275 Fed. 878, 
decided by the United States district 
court, eastern district of Pennsylvania. 
It seems that plaintiff sued for damages 
for breach of an oral contract to buy 
goods. In sustaining one of the objec- 
tions made by defendants to plaintiff’s 
claim, the court said: 

“It is set up as another ground of de- 
murrer that the statement of claim fails 
to allege delivery either to the defendants 
or to a carrier within 60 days as required 
by the terms of the alleged contract. 
There are, however, averments in the 
statement of claim of requests by the de- 
fendants granted by the plaintiff for ex- 
tension of time for payment of the draft, 
and the plaintiff contends that such ex- 
tensions at the defendants’ request con- 
stitute a waiver on their part, and, 
through having induced the plaintiff to 
allow the merchandise to remain in a 
warehouse for a considerable length of 
time at their request, the defendants are 
estopped from setting up the statute as 
a defense. 

“The plaintiff further contends that 
such conduct on the part of the defend- 
ants constituted an acceptance of the 
merchandise. The statement. of claim 
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does not contain sufficient averments 

either of acceptance or receipt of the 

goods by the defendants to establish the 

plaintiff's contentions as matter of law.” 
* * 


In the case of Peck vs. Abbott & Fer- 
nald Co., 111 N.E. 890, the Massachusetts 
supreme judicial court denied plaintiff’s 
right to recover for breach of an agree- 
ment to buy grain for future delivery, it 
appearing that the agreement was not 
evidenced in writing nor supported by 
any payment or delivery. The court holds 
that plaintiff could not bind the defendant 
by — the grain apart for the latter 
after defendant had announced its re- 
pudiation of the contract. 

* ” 


The suit of Cavanaugh vs. D. W. Ranlect 
Co., 118 N.E. 650, passed on by the Mas- 
sachusetts supreme judicial court, was 
one to recover damages for nondelivery 
of the fourth car of oats called for by 
defendant’s contract to sell. Apparentiy, 
the validity of the agreement was at- 
tacked by defendant because not reduced 
to writing, but the court decided that, 
since the agreement for a sale of four 
cars was an entire transaction, any origi- 
nal invalidity of the contract because of 
insufficient memorandum of the sale in 
writing was cured by complete execution 
of the agreement by both parties as io 


three carloads. 
* * 


Where a single contract calls for de- 
livery of two kinds of commodities,—e.¢., 
flour and feed,—delivery of one validatcs 
the contract as to the other. This priv- 
ciple was involved in the case of New 
Richmond Roller Mills Co. vs. Arnquist, 
174 N.W. 557, decided by the Wisconsin 
supreme court. The mill sued for dam- 
ages for nondelivery of barley, and the 
defense was interposed that there was no 
written contract to sell. It appeared, 
however, that the contract also covercd 
a quantity of wheat, which was delivered 
and accepted. This the supreme court 
holds validated the verbal contract. Re- 
versing a judgment of nonsuit that had 
been entered by the trial judge, the court 
observed: 

“The contention of respondent in sup- 
port of the nonsuit is that, because tlic 
price of wheat and barley was fixed, the 
contract was severable, and that the de- 
livery of the wheat did not take the 
agreement for the sale of the barley out 
of the statute of frauds. . . . The statute 
relied upon by respondent, section 230s, 
provides: 

“‘*Every contract for the sale of any 
goods, chattels or things in action for the 
price of fifty dollars or more shall be 
void unless: (1) . . (2) Unless the 
buyer shall accept and receive part of 
such goods or the evidences or some of 
them of such things in action.’ 

“The contract under consideration in 
this case was one transaction. It was a 
contract for the purchase of wheat and 
barley, and the fact that the price of 
each was fixed did not make separate 
contracts. It was one single transaction 
and one contract of purchase, hence th« 
delivery of part of the property pur- 
chased took the case out of the statute.” 


* 


The Missouri statute was called in 
question before the Kansas City court ot 
appeals in the case of Fox-Miller Grain 
Co. vs. Stephens, 217 S.W. 994, in which 
the plaintiff sued to recover damages 
for nonfulfillment of a contract to sel! 
two cars of wheat. Defendant delivered 
one car, but failed to deliver the other 
The point was disposed of by the court 
of appeals in the following language: 

“But it is said that no cause of action 
was stated in the petition, in that it ap- 
pears the contract, not being in writing. 
was nonenforceable under the statute of 
frauds. It is alleged in the petition that 
a part of the wheat, to-wit, one carload, 
was delivered by defendant. It is true 
that, in the absence of a written contract 
and of a part payment, the statute re- 
quires that there shall be a delivery by 
the seller and an acceptance and receipt 
by the buyer, and in view of that re- 
quirement by the statute it would have 
been proper pleading at the outset to 
have expressly alleged an acceptance and 
receipt of a part of the wheat. But as 
the record stands, considering the time 
of the attack on the petition, we think 
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an acceptance and receipt may neces- 
sarily be inferred from what is alleged.” 
* + 

The Missouri statute controlled the de- 
cision handed down by the Kansas City 
court of appeals in the case of Kemper 
vs. Adams, 208 S.W. 632, in which plain- 
tiff was permitted to recover damages 
for breach of defendant’s oral contract 
to deliver 3,000 bus of corn. 

Two wagonloads of corn were delivered 
under the contract, but defendant con- 
tended that because plaintiff at first re- 
fused to receive these two loads on the 
ground that the corn was too sappy, or 
too green, and finally accepted it only on 
defendant agreeing to allow 75 lbs to the 
bushel instead of 70, the two loads must 
be held to have been accepted under a 
new agreement, and not under the orig- 
inal contract. But the court refused to 
adopt this view, deciding that the corn 
accepted must be referred to the original 
contract, which was thereby validated, 
although not in writing. 

The opinion cites another Missouri case 
in which it was adjudged that an accept- 
ance of wheat under an oral contract sat- 
isfied the statute in question, although 
some of the grain may have been unfit. 

This angle of the statute of frauds 
was considered by the Nebraska supreme 
court in the case of Kenesaw Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. vs. Aufdenkamp, 183 N.W. 294. 
Plaintiff sued for damages for defend- 
ant’s failure to complete delivery under a 
contract to sell 5,000 bus wheat. The 
defense unsuccessfully interposed was 
that the contract was unenforceable as 
to the undelivered grain, because it in- 
volved a price in excess of $50, and 
there had been no part delivery or part 
payment such as would make the agree- 
ment valid under the Nebraska statute 
of frauds. 

Originally, defendant delivered 998 bus 
to plaintiff for storage, and later for sale 
to plaintiff at a specified price. Subse- 
quently a verbal agreement was made for 
a sale of 5,000 bus,"it being understood 
that the 998 bus previously delivered by 
defendant to plaintiff should be applied 
as part of the larger quantity to be de- 
livered. The court holds that plaintiff’s 
acceptance of the 998 bus previously 
stored with it as part delivery, on the 
verbal agreement to sell and deliver this 
quantity plus 4,002 bus more, was enough 
to satisfy the requirements of the statute 
of frauds. 


SECTION 51. DELIVERY TO CARRIER 


The general rule that delivery by a 
shipping seller of goods to a railway 
company for transportation to the buyer 
does not constitute such delivery to the 
buyer as saves a verbal contract of sale 
or purchase under the statute of frauds 
was given specific application to the 
flour trade in the case of Denmead vs. 
Glass et al., 30 Ga. 637. 

Plaintiff sued for the price of flour 
bargained to be sold to defendants. He 
relied on a verbal contract by defendants 
to buy under circumstances from which 
it might be inferred that the sale was 
intended to be for delivery fto.b. the 
shipping point. Affirming a judgment of 
nonsuit, the Georgia supreme court said: 

“To make a sale of goods, wares and 
merchandise, for the price of ten pounds 
sterling or upwards, good, under the 
seventeenth section of the statute of 
frauds, the buyer must accept part of 
the goods so sold, and actually receive 
the same, or give something in earnest 
to bind the bargain, or in part payment, 
or some note or memorandum in writing 
of the said bargain must be made and 
signed by the parties to be charged by 
such a contract, or the agents thereto 
lawfully authorized. 

“There has been no compliance with 
the statute in this case. The railroad by 
which the flour was shipped was not the 
agent of the purchaser [for the purpose 
of accepting delivery], and if the goods 
were not received and accepted by on, 
Laws & Co., no right of action accrued 
to the plaintiff.” 

The Washington statute of frauds en- 
tered into the case of Peacock Mill Co. 
vs. Honeycutt, 55 Wash. 18, in connection 
with an interesting tax question. The 
mill sued to restrain collection of taxes 
levied on wheat as belonging to it March 
1, 1907. It was decided that, in equity, 
the mill was not liable for the tax, be- 
cause “the evidence shows that, in the 
latter part of February, 1907, the ap- 
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pellant offered the respondent Reser a 
definite price per bushel for 13,500 sacks 
of wheat delivered f.o.b. cars at Walla 
Walla, then in store in the warehouse in 
that city; that about Feb. 29, 1907, the 
offer was accepted; that at that time 
there was no payment made upon the 
purchase price, and the entire contract 
rested in parol [unwritten]; that the first 
delivery was made on March 7, and the 
delivery was completed some time in 
April following. 

“The evidence further shows that the 
words ‘delivered f.o.b. cars’ at Walla 
Walla mean in that community that the 
grain is to be delivered by the vendor 
on board of cars before any title passes. 
. . . Indeed, it would seem that the term 
itself could have no other meaning. The 
contract when made was within the 
statute of frauds and not enforceable. 
. . . The title remained in the vendor 
until there was a delivery.” 

In the case of Spedding vs. Griggs, 
Fuller & Co., 162 N.W. 956, the Michigan 
supreme court holds that delivery of the 
goods contracted for to a railway com- 
pany to be transported to the buyer can- 
not be regarded as such receipt of them 
by the latter as to validate the verbal 
contract, especially where the shipment is 
made under an order bill of lading. The 
carrier cannot be regarded as having au- 
thority to bind the buyer by his accept- 
ance of the goods, within the provisions 
of the law in question, unless specially 
authorized. 

This holding shows one of the excep- 
tions engrafted upon the general rule of 
law that delivery to a carrier is delivery 
to the buyer, where the seller has not con- 
tracted to make delivery at the destina- 
tion. 

In this case, it appears that defend- 
ant’s representative orally agreed to buy 
certain goods, but that defendant refused 
to receive them, and the court finds that 
plaintiff was not entitled to recover dam- 
ages as for breach of the contract to buy. 


SECTION 52. DELIVERY TO PARTNERSHIP 


In Big Horn Milling Co. vs. Sneider & 
Wallace, 200 Pac. 1011, there was a denial 
of existence of a partnership relation be- 
tween defendants in the purchase of mill 
products from plaintiff, and on an un- 
successful appeal taken from judgment 
in plaintiff mill’s favor, counsel for de- 
fendants sought to invoke the Wyoming 
statute of frauds. Speaking of this con- 
tention, the Wyoming supreme court said: 

“They do not contest the rule that a 
delivery or partial delivery and receipt 
and acceptance of the goods takes the 
case out of the statute. . . . No conten- 
tion is made, and it could not well be, 
that the goods were not actually deliv- 
ered to, and received and accepted by, 
Wallace in some capacity. They con- 
tend, however, that there is no evidence 
in the case that he received the goods in 
his capacity as partner, or in his individ- 
ual capacity, but that it is shown that he 
received and accepted them in his ca- 
pacity as manager of the Stone Front 
Grain Co. In other words, they seem to 
contend, if we understand them correct- 
ly, and their objection must mean, that, 
in order to satisfy the statute of frauds, 
it is necessary to show by evidence en- 
tirely distinct from any previous con- 
tract, authority, or order that the deliv- 
ery in this case was made to the defend- 
ants in their capacity as co-partners. 

“They cite no authority on this point. 
An implied contract to pay may, of 
course, arise from delivery, receipt, ac- 
ceptance, and retention of goods, and 
counsel evidently are under the impres- 
sion that, in the absence of a memo- 
randum in writing, such an implied con- 
tract is the only one that can be relied on 
in a case like this. In any event that is 
the effect of their contention. If such 
were the law, failure of justice would 
result in a large number of cases. In 
such event, responsibility could never 
be fastened, for instance, upon a person 
ordering goods to be delivered to a third 
party. 

“The contention, however, is not war- 
ranted. The statute refers to and con- 
templates the existence of prior oral 
contracts, but, in“ order to prevent per- 
jury, provides that they shall not be en- 
forceable, et only under the condi- 
tions mentioned, namely, delivery of the 

s to the buyer and receipt and ac- 
ceptance thereof. It imposes upon the 
party suing thereon the necessity of not 


alone proving the oral contract, but also 
that it has been ratified or performed by 
receipt and acceptance of the goods, and 
puts, accordingly, a substantial obstacle 
in the way of false swearing. . . . 

“The test, in a case like that at bar, 
is as to whether there has been shown 
an oral contract, and a delivery, accept- 
ance, and receipt pursuant thereto. If 
these facts appear, then the requisites of 
the statute are fulfilled. . . If there 
is a contract for delivery of goods, and a 
subsequent delivery thereof is made, and 
the goods are received and accepted by 
the purchaser, then the conclusion may 
be warranted that delivery was made 
pursuant to the contract. So, if a con- 
tract is made with a partnership, and a 
delivery is made to one partner, accom- 
panied or followed by receipt and ac- 
ceptance of the goods, then, too, the same 
conclusion may be warranted, because de- 
livery to and acceptance by one partner 
is a delivery to and acceptance by the 
partnership... . 

“In the case at bar, defendants seek 
to deprive plaintiff of the very means of 
proof which the statute of frauds con- 
templates and provides as at least part 
of the means by which a sale may be 
taken from out its operation. That can- 
not be done. All the facts and circum- 
stances tending to identify and fasten 
responsibility upon the real purchaser, 
his relationship to the party to whom the 
goods are delivered. and the capacity, in- 
dividual or otherwise, in which the de- 
fendant made the contract are admissible 
in evidence.” 


SECTION 53. PARTIAL PAYMENT 


One of the most interesting decisions 
on the question as to when there is such 
part performance of a verbal contract, 
or earnest payment, as will save the 
agreement under the statute of frauds 
was handed down by the Indiana su- 
preme court in the case of Hudnut vs. 
Weir, 100 Ind. 501. The specific point 
decided was that a verbal contract for 
purchase of corn was not saved under 
the statute of frauds, so as to be en- 
forceable against the purchaser, by rea- 
son of the fact that he delivered to the 
seller sacks to the value of $100, or more, 
for use in delivering the corn. 

Plaintiff seller, in suing for breach of 
the contract, averred that after defend- 
ant furnished the sacks plaintiff shelled 
the corn, put it in the sacks, and deliv- 
ered it in good order at the place stipu- 
lated, but that defendant refused to ac- 
cept delivery. Deciding the controversy 
in defendant’s favor, and holding that 
the complaint stated no cause of action, 
the supreme court remarked: 

“No note or memorandum in writing 
having been made, as required, and no 
part of the corn having been delivered 
and received under the contract, it is 
conceded that the contract was void, un- 
less the fact of the delivery by the pur- 
chaser to the seller of the sacks in which 
to deliver the corn took it out of the 
statute. | 

“Where no written memorandum is 
signed by the party to be charged, and 
no part of the property sold is delivered, 
then, in order that the contract may not 
fall within the statute, it is necessary 
that the party alleging it shall furnish 
unequivocal proof that something of 
value was delivered to the seller, either 
‘in earnest, to bind the bargain, or in 
part payment’ of the price to be paid 
for the property which was the subject 
of the alleged contract. 

“The giving of something of value as 
‘earnest, or the part payment of the 
price, are considered as facts, independ- 
ent of the contract, which are susceptible 
of parol proof, and when the proof of 
either is added to the parol proof of the 
contract, it is regarded as a sufficient 
safeguard, so as to admit of the dispens- 
ing with the other requirements of the 
statute... . 

“The contract as it is averred in the 
complaint in this case is that the ‘de- 
fendant agreed to pay the sum of fifty 
cents per bushel for said lot of corn,’ 
and as a ‘part of the consideration for 
said sale, the defendant agreed to fur- 
nish the sacks in which to put said corn.’ 
It is then averred that ‘in pursuance and 
in part performance of said contract,’ 
the defendant delivered the sacks. 

“The substance of the transaction as 
the complaint exhibits it is that the ap- 
pellant purchased the appellee’s corn at 
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a stipulated price, and agreed to furnish 
his own sacks to the seller in which to 
deliver it. In pursuance of this agree- 
ment he delivered the 1,500 sacks which 
were to be returned to him with the 
corn. We think it cannot be said that 
this was a part payment of the price of 
the corn. 

“At section 194 of 1 Benjamin on 
Sales, it is said: ‘There seems, there- 
fore, no reason to doubt that the part 
payment required by the statute of 
frauds as an act in addition to the parol 
contract, in order to make a sale good, 
need not be made in money, but that 
anything of value which by mutual agree- 
ment is given by the buyer and accepted 
by the seller “on account” or in part 
satisfaction or the price will be equiva- 
lent to part payment.’ 

“The sacks continued the property of 
the appellant after, the same as before, 
they were delivered to the seller. The 
appellee took no property in them, nor 
other right, except to fill them with corn 
and return them.” 


SECTION 54, TERMS MUST BE DEFINITELY 


STATED 


The practical importance of a definite 
statement of the essential terms of an 
agreement in contractual correspondence 
is illustrated by a decision announced by 
the appellate term of the New York su- 
preme court in the case of Lipschitz vs. 
W. R. Grace & Co., 171 N.Y. Supp. 330. 
Plaintiffs sued for damages for nonde- 
livery of rice under a contract evidenced 
in writing as follows: 

“New York, Dec. 7, 1916. Sold for 
account of Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., of 
San Francisco, Cal., to Messrs. S. Lip- 
schitz & Co. of N. Y., 1,200 pkts of Siam 
usual at 2.90 per pocket of 100 lbs gross 
and 97 lbs net, f.o.b. Seattle, in double 
pockets. Terms as had. Shipment De- 
cember from Hongkong.—I. Silverberg 
Comm. Co., Brokers.” 

Plaintiffs lost their case because the 
court found that indefiniteness of the 
clause, “Terms as had,” rendered the con- 
tract an insufficient statement of essential 
terms in writing as required by the New 
York statute of frauds. The appellate 
court said: 

“For the purpose of this appeal we 
may assume that the I. Silverberg Com- 
mission Co. were brokers authorized by 
the plaintiffs [defendants?] to sell Siam 
rice in their behalf, and with the usual 
authority of brokers to sign memoranda 
of sales made by them. Such memoranda 
must, however, contain all the essential 
terms and conditions of the agreement, 
and the parties cannot supply such terms 
by parol [oral] evidence. 

“In the present case it is to be noted 
that the contract contains the names of 
the parties, a description of the goods 
sold, the price, and the place and time 
for delivery, but contains no other terms, 
except the words ‘Terms as had.’ If these 
last words had been omitted from the 
memorandum, it might well be claimed 
that the memorandum was complete in 
itself and contained all the essential 
terms of a contract, for the law would 
imply that payment was to be made at 
the time of delivery. 

“By the insertion, however, of the 
words ‘Terms as had,’ the memorandum 
itself shows that there were other terms 
agreed upon by the parties, and resort 
must be had to evidence dehors the in- 
strument to determine what these terms 
were. . . . It is impossible to determine 
from a reading of the memorandum it- 
self what the words ‘as had’ are intended 
to signify, except that presumably they 
mean that the present contract was made 
upon the same terms as had governed 
some previous transaction or transac- 
tions of the parties. 

“These words may refer to terms of 
payment, or to all the terms of some pre- 
vious contract or contracts between the 
parties, and the parties may have intend- 
ed that such terms, whether in regard 
to time and manner of payment or other 
matters, were to be determined as ar- 
ranged in a written contract upon the 
last previous sale of Siam rice by these 
defendants to these plaintiffs, or were to 
be determined by general course of deal- 
ings between them in the past. . . . 

“The memorandum itself, therefore, 
does not contain all the essential terms 
of the agreement; but oral testimony 
would be necessary in order to permit 
the court to find out what the actual 
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contract between the parties was, and un- 
der these circumstances the memoran- 
dum is not sufficient to satisfy the statute 
of frauds.” 

But in a later New York case another 
written order for goods, reciting that 
it is subject to “terms as had,” was held 
to be valid under the statute of frauds; 
the words “terms as had” referring to 
prior sales between the same parties 
evidenced in writing. (New York city 
court in the case of Kronfeld vs. Natel- 
son, 182 N.Y. Supp. 477.) In the last 
cited case the court distinguishes the 
facts of the case of Lipschitz vs. W. R. 
Grace & Co., above referred to. 

~ * 

It was decided by the Mississippi su- 
preme court in the case of Rector Pro- 
vision Co. vs. Sauer, 69 Miss. 235, that 
the requirement of the statute of frauds 
of a memorandum, signed by the party 
to be charged, is not satisfied by tele- 
grams containing an order for the pur- 
chase of goods, and a reply, unless the 
telegrams, taken together, and without 
the aid of testimony by word of mouth, 
show the substantial terms of the bar- 
gain, including the price. 

In this case plaintiff sued for dam- 
ages for claimed breach of a contract to 
sell 500 bbls of flour. Defendants, a 
firm of wholesale flour dealers, denied 
that there was a valid contract entered 
into, and the court upheld this conten- 
tion. The facts of the case were that 
plaintiffs representative, one Rector, 
made an offer to defendants’ broker at 
Vicksburg, one Gray, to purchase 500 
bbls of a certain brand of flour, at $4.30 
bbl. Nothing was said as to the time of 
payment, but there was a showing of a 
trade custom allowing 30 days’ credit. 
Gray communicated the offer to defend- 
ants, and shortly afterwards went to 
Rector with a telegram in his hand, say- 
ing, “Here is a telegram from my house 
confirming the sale.” 

This telegram was not put in evidence 
at the trial, but a communication from 
defendants to Gray, asking for shipping 
instructions for the “Rector lot” of flour, 
was introduced. Plaintiff gave defend- 
ants shipping instructions, requesting 
draft on them for the price at 30 days. 
No reply being received, plaintiff again 
demanded shipment. To this letter de- 
fendants replied that the order as com- 
municated by Gray contemplated cash 
payment. Plaintiff then authorized draft 
at sight, flour values having in the mean- 
time advanced. Defendants refused to 
ship, and the suit for ae followed. 
Holding that the trial judge correctly 
ruled that there could be no recovery, be- 
cause there was no valid contract under 
the statute of frauds, the supreme court 
said: 

“As the telegram sent by Gray to the 
appellees [sellers] was not put in evi- 
dence, the admission or declaration made 
by Gray to Rector that he had a tele- 
gram from his house ‘confirming the sale,’ 
was insufficient to satisfy the statute of 
frauds, because it does not show the 
terms of the sale, which is necessary. It 
fails to show what sale was con- 
firmed... . 

“If the telegram sent by Gray to the 
appellees, and which counsel for the ap- 

ellees treat as being in evidence, was 
Cofeoe the court in connection with all 
the correspondence between the parties, 
it would appear that the ‘note or memo- 
randum in writing of the bargain,’ made 
and signed by the party to be charged, 
was insufficient; for, if it be assumed 
that the declaration of Gray to Rector 
is evidence of a memorandum in writing, 
made and signed by his principals, it 
would be held that they accepted the 
offer conveyed by Gray’s telegram, and 
that is insufficient to charge them, be- 
cause the two telegrams together failed 
to ‘show the substantial terms of the bar- 
gain, so that it may be seen and under- 
stood from the writing, and without the 
aid of parol testimony.’ . . . 

“There is no mention in the telegram 
sent by Gray of the price of the article, 
which is the essential part of the con- 
tract, and that which gave rise to this 
controversy. . . . So, in any view of this 
case, the action of the circuit court in in- 
structing [directing a verdict] for the 
defendants was correct. 

“The presumption invoked by counsel 
for the plaintiff, to the effect that the 
declaration by Gray that he had a tele- 
gram confirming the sale, should be ac- 
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cepted as evidence of a sufficient memo- 
randum (one containing all that is nec- 
essary) to charge the parties, cannot be 
indulged. It cannot be held to prove 
anything more than that some sale was 
confirmed, and it devolved upon the 
plaintiff to show what sale was con- 
firmed, and it was not sufficient to prove 
it by parol evidence. 

“The plaintiff had the telegram sent 
by Gray, and interrogated witnesses 
about its terms. If that had been put 
in evidence, it would have appeared that 
the writings signed by the parties sought 
to be charged were insufficient, and it is 
not allowable to obtain by intendment 
the result which should be reached by 
direct evidence, and which it plainly 
appears could not be thus reached in 
this case.” 

* * 

The importance of definitely reducing 
sale contracts to writing through corre- 
spondence or a formal agreement is il- 
lustrated by a decision announced by 
the Indiana appellate court in the case 
of Henderson Elevator Co. vs. Graham, 
111 N.E. 332. 

Feb. 1, defendant wrote plaintiff ask- 
ing an offer on 15,000 bus of white corn 
loaded at place of shipment. Oral nego- 
tiations followed. March 22, plaintiff 
wrote: “Referring to conversation had 
today with you over the phone, we are 
pleased to confirm the purchase from 
you of 10,000 bus white corn,” on certain 
terms. March 25, defendant wrote a re- 
quest that the elevator company send a 
representative to load the corn. 

These facts are held by the court to be 
insufficient to show a valid contract un- 
der the statute of frauds on defendant’s 
part to sell, although it was undoubtedly 
sufficient to bind the plaintiff to buy, for 
there was no written promise on defend- 
ant’s part to sell, and he had not made 
delivery of any part of the corn and had 
received nothing on the price. The ap- 
pellate court said: 

“The memorandum relied upon to take 
the transaction out of the statute of 
frauds may consist of letters or other 
writings signed by the party to be bound, 
and may be aided by other writings con- 
stituting a part of the contract, but the 
memoranda so relied on, whether consist- 
ing of a single writing or different writ- 
ings thus made one, reference from one 
to the other, must contain all the essen- 
tial elements of the alleged contract, and 
in a suit to recover on such contract, re- 
course to verbal evidence is not allowed 
to supply any essential element of the 
contract. . ; 

“Where it is sought to enforce a con- 
tract alleged to be evidenced by a mem- 
orandum sufficient to take it out of the 
operation of the statute of frauds, or to 
hold a party liable in damages for a 
breach of the alleged contract, and the 
party against whom liability is sought to 
be enforced has not signed any memo- 
randum containing the essential elements 
of the contract, but has signed another 
instrument or writing in which it is 
claimed such reference is made to the 
former as to amount to an adoption and 
acceptance of the terms thereof to be 
sufficient under the statute, the signed 
memorandum or instrument must contain 
a clear and definite reference to such 
other instrument or writing, and so 
identify it as to make its provisions a 
part of the signed memorandum or in- 
strument relied on.” 

* a 


Wright vs. Seattle Grocery Co., 177 
Pac. 818, decided by the Washington 
supreme court, involved the local statute 
of frauds. It was contended by defend- 
ant that there was no compliance with 
this statute; that the agreement in ques- 
tion was partly oral and partly in writ- 
ing. But the supreme court said that 
defendant’s counsel had misconceived the 
effect of the statute; that “the require- 
ment is not that contracts of this sort 
must be in writing, but is that some note 
or memorandum . . . be made by the 
party to be charged. If, therefore, the 
note or memorandum shows the bargain, 
it is sufficient, even though all of the de- 
tails of the agreement be not stated 
therein.” 

SECTION 55. MUTUALITY OF OBLIGATION 

UN NECESSARY 
It is not required that both parties 


sign before one can enforce it against 
the other, but it cannot be enforced 


against one who has not signed. So it is 
possible that a mill, through having 
signed an acceptance of an order, may 
be bound to deliver, although the — 
could escape obligation to accept deliv- 
ery, because he never signed any agree- 
ment to buy. 

The distinction between invalidity of 
a contract on the ground of lack of mu- 
tuality in agreement and unenforceabil- 
ity against one of the parties, because 
he has failed to sign a written obligation, 
is pointed out by the Minnesota supreme 
court in the case of Bowers vs. Whitney, 
88 Minn. 168. 

Plaintiffs sued for damages for non- 
delivery of rye, relying on a memoran- 
dum, signed by defendant, “I hereby 
agree to deliver at Cable eight hundred 
bushels of No. 2 rye to Bowers Bros., on 
or before September 25, 1901. Price to 
be 36 cents per bushel.” To prove a 
mutual agreement, plaintiffs offered 
proof of a verbal understanding that 
plaintiffs would buy on the terms stated 
in the memorandum. This was objected 
to on the ground that an oral agreement 
could not be engrafted in this way on a 
written memorandum, but the supreme 
court said: 

“It is the contention of the defendant 
that the memorandum was the contract 
of sale itself, and, being in writing, could 
not be modified by parol evidence, and 
that it was without consideration and 
void for want of mutuality. It is true 
that oral evidence is not admissible to 
supply any omissions in the written 
memorandum which are essential to 
charge the party signing it... . 

“An oral contract for the sale of chat- 
tels exceeding in value $50 is void, unless 
‘a note or memorandum of such contract 
is made in writing and subscribed by the 
party to be charged therewith’ .. . 
The statute indicates a difference be- 
tween a contract in writing and a note 
or memorandum in writing of an oral 
contract. It concerns oral contracts only, 
and applies to their enforcement when 
the party to be charged has subscribed 
a memorandum thereof. It is only 
necessary for the party to be charged to 
sign the memorandum. . . . 

“The statute does not provide that the 
contract for the sale of goods exceeding 
in value $50 shall be void unless it is 
in writing. The sole condition is that 
there must be a written note or memo- 
randum thereof, subscribed by the party 
to be charged. Hence the writing in this 
case was not the contract between the 
parties. Their contract was the oral one 
which the plaintiff sought to prove, and 
the writing the memorandum thereof 
signed by the party (the defendant) to 
be charged. The contract of the parties 
was not unilateral and without consid- 
eration, for the plaintiffs agreed to re- 
ceive the rye and pay therefor the stipu- 
lated purchase price. 

“At most, the remedies of the parties 
for the enforcement of the contract were 
not mutual, because the plaintiffs took 
the precaution to secure the signature of 
the defendant to a written memorandum 
of the contract, while the defendant did 
not take one from the plaintiffs. This, 
however, did not make the contract it- 
self void for want of mutuality... .” 

* * 

A decision with a bearing on everyday 
transactions in the grain and milling 
trades was handed down by the Spring- 
field (Mo.) court of appeals in the case 
of Riddle et al vs. Castner, 209 S.W. 
127. It related to the binding character 
of a memorandum of sale or purchase 
signed by but one of the parties and to 
the effect of provision tor optional de- 
livery. 

Defendant signed a memorandum re- 
citing the sale of 750 bus corn to plain- 
tiffs at a specified price f.o.b. destina- 
tion, “to be delivered at option of the 
buyers, from this date to March 1, 1917.” 
Some time afterwards one of the plain- 
tiffs wrote an antedated acceptance of 
the terms on the back of their copy of 
the memorandum, without defendant’s 
knowledge or consent. 

When sued for damages for nonde- 
livery of the corn, defendant relied on 
defenses that the contract was unenforce- 
able because one-sided, in that when the 
negotiations were had plaintiffs never 
bound themselves to accept ype and 
that the memorandum signed by defend- 
ant was nullified by the “pry oy in- 
dorsement made on it by one of the plain- 
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tiffs, above referred to, within the rule of 
law that a material alteration of the writ- 
ten terms of a contract without the con- 
sent of both parties to it nullifies it. Up- 
holding verdict in plaintiffs’ favor, the 
court of appeals lays down these rules 
of law generally recognized by the courts: 

A contract is not rendered invalid as 
being one-sided because signed by one 
party only, so far as affects his liability 
on the agreement, although by reason of 
the other party’s failure to sign the 
agreement, it being within the classes of 
contracts required by statute to be evi- 
denced in writing, the agreement might 
not have been enforceable against such 
other party. 

An agreement for delivery by a seller 
between certain dates, at the option of 
the buyer, does not make it optional with 
the latter to refuse to accept delivery at 
all; the option is to specify a time for 
delivery within the specified period. 

Where one of the parties to a contract 
of sale has originally failed to sign the 
memorandum covering the transaction, 
the fact that he subsequently does so, 
though without the other party’s know|- 
edge or consent, does not amount to a 
wrongful alteration of the writing. The 
only effect of this belated signing is to 
validate the agreement as against hii; 
thereby benefiting rather than prejudic- 
ing the other party. 

The statute of frauds does not require 
that the signature be affixed at the tine 
of the making of the agreement. 

- . 


The Washington statute of frauds wis 
involved in the case of Wright vs. Seat- 
tle Grocery Co., 177 Pac. 818, a suit io 
recover damages for nondelivery of a 
car of flour. The Washington suprenie 
court said: 

“This memorandum was not signed |) 
the plaintiff, and under the statute. . . 
the contract was unenforceable again:t 
the plaintiff. The defendant seizes upon 
this fact as a basis for arguing the lack 
of mutuality in the contract, and con 
tends that, if it is unenforceable by the 
defendant, it must likewise be une: 
forceable by the plaintiff. While there 
is a conflict in the decisions of the courts 
upon this point, it is settled by the great 
weight of authority that a written memo 
randum of a sale of goods is sufficient 
as against the defendant in a suit, though 
it be signed by him alone. This seems 
to be rested on the theory that the 
statute is in the nature of a rule of evi- 
dence, necessitating written in place of 
parol [verbal] proof. 

“Under other provisions of the statute, 
the contract would be enforceable, in the 
absence of any writing, if it had been 
partially performed by either party or 
anything done to bind the bargain. The 
term in the statute, ‘the party to he 
charged,’ is construed by the courts as 
being used with reference to the con 
tracting party whom it is sought to hol 
liable in the courts, and as authoriziny 
action by a purchaser who did not sign 
against a seller who did sign the memo- 
randum.” 


(Chapter IV to be Continued) 





Percentage of Spring Wheat Quality 


United States Department of Agricultur 
estimates of the percentage of the sprin: 
wheat crop in each grade for the 1922, 192 
and 1920 crops, by principal states: 

Be 
Grade low 
Minnesota— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 





1920..... 6.8 8.0 14.5 19.8 27.6 23. 
1931..... 5.6 12.3 30.9 28.9 17.0 5. 
) 49.4 24.2 14.5 7.7 3.1 4 
N. Dakota— 
1920..... 31.7 18.9 18 14.1 10.6 6 
1081..... 14.0 22.2 29.7 20.5 10.0 3 
1983..... 53.56 26.4 12.9 48 1.9 
S. Dakota— 

a PE 2.5 6.3 8.9 14.9 19.9 48. 
|) 15.7 22.7 30.56 17.0 99 4 
1922..... 61.8 25.2 15.3 5.6 1.7 

Montana— 

SOc ss 64.6 20.7 10.1 3.1 f 
| 74.7 18.2 56.6 1.4 1 
1923..... 84.0 12.1 3.1 5 0 

Colorado— 

ee 33.0 30.5 Seek a, 6 G.7 
1921..... as eS eee SS ee? ee: 
1922..... 35.9 33.2 22.0 6.1 oe. 4.4 

Idaho— 
1990...<. 26.9 49.6 15.7 84 1.8 2. 
1921..... 37.8 41.6 1385 38 2.7 1.2 
S008... 265 35.5 49.7 10.9 2.0 mm - 2.0 
Washington— 
1920..... 20.0 36.4 28.5 10.9 3.1 1.1 
1921..... 22.0 44.2 25.9 6.9 1.2 8 
1922..... 7.2 29.6 30.7 20.0 9.2 3.3 
United States— 
2000.....% 24.0 20.8 16.6 12.8 11.8 14.0 
1981..... 24.1 26.6 34.2 16.1 7.9 8.1 
1922..... 62.1 26.4 185 65.3 2.0 27 
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Trade continues to be generally for 
small. quantities and mixed cars, with 
large orders or purchases for deferred 
shipment rather few and far between. 
However, the accumulation of the smaller 
sales has been sufficient to make a fairly 
creditable week for local mills, compared 
with the business of the past few months. 

The lack of cars is still one of the 
worst features confronting the milling in- 
dustry, and while it is probably yet too 
early to tell definitely just what effect the 
various orders which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued recently 
will have, to date very little benefit has 
been felt by the local trade. Inability to 
get cars when purchases are ordered out 
and long delay in transit are causing 
discomfort alike to millers and buyers. 

European buyers yet refrain from 
showing much interest in purchases of 
any size. The sales being made are gen- 
erally of established brands, and are not 
indicative of a revived general interest in 
American flour. Countries located to the 
south of the United States, after a period 
of dullness comparable to that existing 
in the European trade today, are once 
more showing My of buying. While the 
volume of flour being sold to these coun- 
tries is not especially large, the renewed 
interest is taken as an indication that a 
revival of trade in fair quantities with 
that territory will soon be well under way. 

Clears and low grade have been in fair 
demand and rather easily absorbed, while 
it is somewhat difficult to move the higher 
grades at anything but a sacrificial price. 
The South continues to offer a fair mar- 
ket to soft wheat millers, but here also 
is seen a tendency to buy the lower grades 
rather than the more expensive patents. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first pay $6.70@7.10 per 140 
lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent $6.40 
@6.60, first clear $4.75@5.30; hard winter 
short patent $6.20@6.50, straight $5.60@ 
5.90, first clear $4.50@5; soft winter short 
patent $6@6.40, straight $5.25@5.75, first 
clear $4.30@4.80. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reperted to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TUM WOO. 60. 6s.svenresaic 37,100 74 
Last week .. 38,000 75 
Year ago 25,800 61 
TWO FORTE GOS oc Korcinies 13,000 26 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 

. output activity 

This Weels de 8s Sk iri wun 52,900 68 
Last QRlt ip ésdcwoiadened s 50,400 65 
er Serer 47,800 62 
TWO YOATS BO ...cisccceis 42,400 55 


MILLFEED 


Had it not been for light offerings of 
feed by the mills, it is quite likel that a 
slump would have occurred in the rice 
of this commodity during the week, as 
little interest is shown by any class of 
buyers. Little need has yet arisen this 
fall for the use of millfeed in the feeding 
of cattle, as pastures are remaining green 
until an abnormally late period and the 
early planted wheat is rapidly taking the 
soe of those which are drying out. 

ard winter bran is quoted at $2523.50 
ton, soft winter bran $25.50@26, and gray 
shorts $29@30. 


REPORT SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


General business conditions in this sec- 
tion have been marked by decided im- 
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provements during the past month, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis this week. 
After pointing out that the output of 
flour mills has shown a decided increase 
during the month, the 1eport went on as 
follows regarding the agricultural situa- 
tion in the territory: 

“Soil preparation and seeding of win- 
ter crops was delayed by the dry condi- 
tion of the soil, and from some important 
wheat producing counties come reports 
of reduced acreages. The general rains 
in the second week of October, however, 
worked wonders in the matter of restor- 
ing fields to tillable condition, besides re- 
viving pastures and promoting growth of 
seeded grains. 

“The most important development agri- 
culturally, however, was the accretion in 
prices recorded on wheat, corn, oats and 
other farm products. Between Sept. 15 
and Oct. 14 wheat futures in St. Louis 
advanced approximately llc bu, corn 10c 
and oats 8c. Cash wheat during the same 
period advanced 13@14c, and corn and 
oats were proportionately higher than the 
futures. 

“Coming at a time when the movement 
of these cereals is at its height, the up- 
reatly to returns 
of the producers, and in addition will 
serve partially to equalize the discrepancy 
existing between things the farmer has 
to sell and commodities which he is 
obliged to purchase for his own consump- 
tion.” 


PLAN DAILY BARGE SERVICE 


According to plans now ons formu- - 


lated, Colonel T. Q. Ashburn, U.S.A., in 
charge of barge operations for the War 
department, will appear before Congress 
this winter to ask for appropriations cov- 
ering a project which has in view a daily 
barge line service between St. Louis and 
New Orleans, a nine-foot channel all the 
year around, and perpetual government 
ownership or control of the service. 

Colonel Ashburn, who has been work- 
ing in close touch with river and govern- 
ment officials in preparing his pro- 
gramme, sets forth the fo oy five 
requisites for the success of the barge 
line: A river with sufhcient depth for 
the roadway ; boats to carry the commodi- 
ties to be hauled; a balanced traffic at 
least one way, and two ways if a 
adequate terminal facilities; and the co- 
operation of the railroads. 

An adequate division of rates with the 
railroads when a commodity is hauled 
partly by rail and partly by water is ab- 
solutely necessary, according to Colonel 
Ashburn, who is quoted as follows on 
this phase of the operation of the line: 
“We want the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to give us a fair division of the 
rate. At present, the railroads, although 
hauling only a small fraction of the mile- 
age, get 75 per cent of the rate. This 
applies to instances where the roads haul 
less than 25 per cent of the total dis- 
tance.” 

NOTES 


Improvements to be made on the plant 
of the Lamar (Mo.) Milling Co. will ma- 
terially increase the capacity of the mill. 


The Merchants’ Exchange will be closed 
two days next week; namely, on Nov. 7, 
election day, and Nov. 11, Armistice Day. 


Fred and Chris Bauer have purchased 
the interest of their brother’s widow, Mrs. 
Carl Bauer, in the Bauer Bros. bakery, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


E. J. Zirnheld, .of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., St. Louis, will spend the greater 
part of next week in Minneapolis, calling 
on his firm’s connections in that market. 


St. Louis mills —_ corn goods, basis 


100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; standard 






meal, $1.65@1.75; grits and hominy, $2 
@2.10. 

The United Bakers’ Supply Co. bowlin 
team recently won first, second and thi 
prizes in an individual sweepstakes tour- 
ney held in St. Louis. There were 24 
entries in the event. 

The Tech Rice Milling Co., Plaquemine, 
La., has filed articles of incorporation 
calling for a capital stock of $100,000. 
The business of the company will be con- 
ducted from Plaquemine. 

Mrs. Aurelia Mulhall Leftwich, the 
widow of William M. Leftwich, former 
member of the Merchants’ Exchange, and 
a prominent = dealer, died Oct. 27, 
at St. John’s Hospital, St. Louis. 

Action has been started before the 
Louisiana Public Service Commission to 
re-establish a less than carload freight 
rate on commodities shipped out of New 
Orleans for points within the state. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of the federal grain supervision at St. 
Louis, left Wednesday night for a tour 
of the southern markets, which will take 
him to Memphis, New Orleans, Mobile 
and Nashville. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $4.90@5.10, standard 
patent $4.80@5, straight $4.60@4.70, me- 
dium $4.70@4.80, pure dark $3.80@4, rye 
meal $4.05@4.25. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. has moved 
into its new warehouse at Papin and 
Theresa streets, St. Louis. The company 
now has both office and warehouse located 
in the one building, which is served by 
Missouri Pacific switch tracks and has a 
storage capacity of 20,000 bbls flour. 

The Elmore-Shultz Grain Co., formerly 
located on the first floor of the Merchants’ 
Exchange Building, this week moved into 
new quarters on the second floor. Tilgh- 
man A. Bryant, grain broker, formerly 
located in the Pierce Building, is occu- 
pying the office with the before mentioned 
company. 

The monthly report of August Rump, 
chief flour inspector of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, shows that 16,883 
bbls of flour were inspected at this mar- 
ket during October. The number of bar- 
rels on hand Nov. 1 totaled 52,200, com- 
pared with 56,300 on Oct. 1 and 76,400 
on Nov. 1, 1921. 

Bert H. Lang, vice president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis and in 
charge of the bank’s soil products de- 
partment, has announced that his depart- 
ment will undertake car tracing service 
for shippers on cars from the time of 
their arrival in St. Louis to their ulti- 
mate destination. 


The Mississippi River Commission will 
meet on board the steamer Mississippi at 
Rock Island, Ill., on Nov. 11 and at St. 
Louis on Nov. 16. It will make an in- 
spection trip from Rock Island to New 
Orleans, holding public hearings at vari- 
ous points along the route in addition to 
the two mentioned above. 


Sales of rough rice for the season by 
the American Rice Growers’ Association 
have reached 392,262 sacks, and that or- 
ganization has now under contract enough 
acreage to insure a successful financial 
year for the producers, according to a 
bulletin issued this week from the as- 
sociation’s headquarters in Lake Charles, 
La. 

In asking the voters of New Orleans to 
approve a $5,000,000 bond issue, the Pub- 
lic Belt Commission is merely seeking to 
place itself in a position to meet any 
emergency that may arise for the exten- 
sion of the service of the port. It is not 
the intention of the commission to issue 
the full amount of bonds at once if the 
proposal is approved by the voters. 


The exhibit of the Fleischmann Co. at 
the New Orleans Pure Food Show, which 
will open at the Gypsy Smith Auditorium 
on Nov. 6 under the auspices of the New 
Orleans Retail Grocers’ Association, will 
show in detail how yeast is distributed 
in practically every country of the world. 
The uses of yeast and its medicinal 
qualities will also be demonstrated. 


Recommendation that all Mexican con- 
sular invoices be certified to in St. Louis 
was made this week by F. Ernest Cramer, 
chairman of the foreign trade bureau of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, in 
a telegram to Manuel C. Telles, Mexican 
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charge d’affaires at Washington. This 
telegram was a result of the closing of 
the Mexican consulate in New York. 


C. B. Bee, railroad rate expert of the 
Missouri State Public Service Commis- 
sion, is in Oklahoma City, Okla., this week 
representing Missouri in a case before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
brought by the Public Service Commission 
of Oklahoma, which alleges that railroad 
intrastate rates in both Missouri and 
Kansas are inimical to business in Okla- 
homa and discriminatory to that state. 


Freight movement in the South and 
Southwest is at the peak of the year, 
according to reports to the American 
Railroad Association, which show that the 
southwestern roads in the week ending 
Oct. 14 loaded 71,602 cars with revenue 
freight, against 70,493 the preceding 
week and 68,058 for the corresponding 
week of last year. The southern roads 
loaded a total of 136,723 cars, compared 
with 132,436 the preceding week and 132,- 
745 in the corresponding week of 1921. 


At a meeting of the St. Louis Millers’ 
Club in the committee room of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Monday afternoon, 
Edward C. Andrews was appointed chair- 
man of a committee to represent the 
organization at the meeting of Feed Con- 
trol Officials in Washington, D. C., Nov. 
11-14, at which time consideration is to 
be given the scheme to make the present 
standards permanent. Edwin T. Stanard, 
Arthur Bernet and Prentiss S. Wilson 
were also named to serve on this com- 
mittee. 


Criticism of the proposed class freight 
rates on all railroads south of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers and east of the Mis- 
sissippi River is being submitted at a 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in New Orleans this week. 
H. J. Wagner, examiner for the Commis- 
sion, Henry Thurtell, of the committee 
of counsel, which is in charge of the case 
as representatives of the railroads, and 
several members of the general commit- 
tee composed of freight and traffic offi- 
cials of the railroads, are attending the 
sessions. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 4.—Conditions 
are unchanged, with mills quoting at 
about the same price as last week to 10c 
higher. There is no improvement in the 
movement of freight. Transportation is 
still exceedingly slow. 

Flour prices quoted here by mills, basis 
98-lb cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per 
cent patent $6.90@7.15, short patents 
$7.25@7.60, fancy clears $5.70@6; hard 
winter wheat flour, 95 per cent patent 
$6.20@6.50, short patents $6.60@7.20, 
fancy clears $5.20@5.40; soft winter 
wheat 95 per cent patent $6.20@6.40, 
short patents $6.50@6.90, fancy clears 
$5.20@5.40. 

Corn products, 100 lbs, sacked: cream 
meal, $2.05; grits, fine and coarse, $2.10; 
corn flour, $2.10@2.25; corn meal, $2.05. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white, 
80c bu; oats, No. 2 white 50c, No. 3 white 
49c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 
$1.20. 

Inspected since Oct. 1: wheat, 1,797 
cars; corn, export 2,327, local 138; oats, 
local, 137; rye, 31. Inspected outward 
on shipboard: wheat, 60,000 bus; corn, 
180,000. 

Stocks in elevator: wheat, 1,793,000 bus; 
corn, 637,000; rye, 36,000; barley, 3,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Wheat by Grade and Type 


Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions graded respectively No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
and other grades, by crop years ended 


June 30: 

*1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
WO. 2 cccccsecce 14 23 8 48 
WG. B cccccccces 38 42 87 32 33 
MeO osactseees 26 23 19 30 10 
All others ..... 19 21 21 30 9 


Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions falling into the principal type classifi- 
cations, by crop years ended June 30: 


*1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
Hard red spring. 13 15 20 13 31 
Durum ...seeses 7 6 3 3 5 


Hard red winter. 45 48 46 38 22 
Soft red winter.. 20 14 13 32 26 
RMD cccscveccss 4 5 4 5 6 
Mixed wheat ... 11 12 14 9 10 


10 
*Three months. 
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SHIPPING CONGESTION 


The congestion of shipping on lakes 
and rail lines handling grain business 
continues and, if possible, is growing 
more acute. ‘The whole trouble seems to 
be one of elevator accommodation, plus 
shortage of shipping on the upper lakes. 
There is no hope that these conditions 
can be relieved soon. ‘They will continue 
to the close of navigation at Montreal 
and on the lakes, and these events will 
not bring relief but will simply shift the 
burden to the railways. 

The magnificent achievements of the 
railways operating in western Canada 
during the marketing period this fall 
have certainly passed the responsibility 
for any delay in marketing crops to 
eastern Canada. No military organiza- 
tion could have achieved its objectives 
with greater precision or force. Every 
unit in the railway organizations of the 
western provinces worked to a definite 
plan and on schedule time. The railways 
concerned have every reason to be proud 
of their performance in handling this 
enormous volume of grain traffic. 

It remains now for the corporations 
concerned to organize their lake and 
eastern elevator services to a similar de- 
gree of perfection. This will be done, 
but not in time to be of any service be- 
fore the fall of 1923, if then. In the 
meantime the country suffers a certain 
amount of loss through the existing con- 
gestion though this is probably not as 
great as some would make it. After all, 
the grain has been handled about as 
fast as transatlantic countries were pre- 
pared to buy. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Demand for flour is steady and of 
good volume. Mills are finding the com- 
petition for business no less keen than 
ever, but there is less cutting of prices 
to get orders. Most bakers are booked 
well into the future at the bottom of the 
market. ‘There is no doubt that the bak- 
ing trade is in right on the flour market 
this time. 

Prices for spring wheat flours ad- 
vanced 30c bbl on Monday. This rise 
was expected, as wheat had gone up 
enough by last week end to warrant 
higher prices for flour. Top patents are 
now quoted at $6.80 bbl, seconds at 
$6.30 and first clears at $6.10, jute, mixed 
cars, delivered, Toronto and Montreal 
territory, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is much in 
demand. Mills cannot get enough wheat 
to fill their orders, and bids for farm- 
ers’ loads are stiffening steadily. Ex- 
porters have been taking a good part of 
recent deliveries at better than millers’ 
prices. Good brands of 90 per cent win- 
ter patents are about 5@10c bbl higher 
than a week ago at $4.85@4.90 for car 
lots, in secondhand jute bags, basis 
Montreal freights. 

Demand for springs for export con- 
tinues active; trading is now mostly for 
December shipment, as mills have their 
November output sold. United Kingdom 
buyers have paid as high as 40s for ex- 
port grades of spring patents during the 
week, and prices have ranged 38s 6d@ 
40s. Sellers are now asking 39s 6d@40s 
Gd per 280 lbs, jute, December seaboard, 
for shipment to Glasgow or London. 
Exports of winters are almost negligible, 
as buyers cannot pay present prices. A 
nominal quotation would be 37s 6d@38s 
6d, bags included, seaboard loading in 
December. 


Resellers are offering mills $5.20 bbl, 
bulk, seaboard, for export patent springs, 
and $4.75@4.80 bbl for soft winters. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are meeting with in- 
creased demand, due to cooler weather. 
Production is now at its maximum, and 
yet no stocks accumulate, which suggests 
scarcity later. Prices hold at the higher 
level established last week. Bran is 
quoted at $21 ton, and shorts at $23, bags 
included, straight or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered, Toronto basis. United States buy- 
ers are taking all offerings of Canadian 
bran at the equivalent of these prices, 
duty paid. 

WHEAT 

Arrivals at Georgian Bay and lake 
ports for use of Ontario mills are limit- 
ed, and millers who were not bought 
ahead are getting their supplies all rail. 
Most of the wheat moving through 
these channels is for export. Where 
sellers have any wheat to offer, their 
price today is $1.191%4 bu for No. 1 
northern, on track, Bay ports, with the 
usual spreads for other grades. Where 
all-rail shipment is obtainable the basis 
for No. 1 northern is $1.35 bu, delivered, 
mill points. 

Deliveries of Ontario soft winter 
wheat are small, and mills cannot meet 
the demand for flour. Prices are stiffen- 
ing. A common quotation today for 
No. 2 red or white is $1.05 bu for wagon- 
loads at mill doors, while some points 
are paying more. Car lots, on track, 
country points, are quoted at $1.10. 


CEREALS 


Domestic demand for rolled oats is in- 
creasing. Exporting trade is dull. Prices 
hold firmly at $3 per bag of 90 lbs for 
rolled oats, delivered. Oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, is commonly quoted at 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. For export, sellers are 
holding rolled oats at 43s and heavy oat- 
meal at 41s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, November seaboard. 


COARSE GRAINS 
These grains are moving steadily, and 
do not show much change in prices. 
Milling oats are scarce. Prices: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 62c bu, in cars, 
delivered; No. 2 Ontario oats, 41@43c, 
country points; barley, 59@62c; No. 2 
rye, 74@79c; American corn, No. 2 yel- 
low, 8014,c, track, Bay ports; whole wheat 
screenings, $17.50 ton, delivered. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies announce a rate 
of 22c per 100 lbs for ocean flour space 
from Halifax or St. John, December 
shipment. The Montreal rate remains at 
25c till close of navigation there. Ameri- 
can rates are 9c under Canadian rates. 


BROKEN CONTRACTS 


Ugly stories affecting the good faith 
of Canadian lake steamship companies 
having contracts for the carriage of 
grain from Fort William and other grain 
ports to Montreal are in circulation in 
Canada. It is openly stated that these 
ry are breaking contracts made 
at the opening of the season at normal 
rates, and using their boats to handle 
other grain at the enormous premiums 
now obtainable for quick lake shipment. 
Boats under charter for Fort William 
to Montreal tonnage at 7c are being used 
at 22c or more and the original contracts 
ignored. Canadian boats are also being 
used from Buffalo to Montreal at the 
extraordinary rates of 17c and 18c, while 
their legal contracts are standing un- 
filled. 


NOTES 


George H. Boxall, Embro, one of the 
oldest millers in Ontario, died on Oct. 30 


after a short illness. He has not lately 
been active in the milling business. 

The creditors of the Wenger Milling 
Co., Ayton, Ont., who have lately been in 
possession of the business, are endeavor- 
ing to effect a settlement of the affairs 
of that company. 

The Canadian bakers have decided to 
change the name of their organization to 
the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association 
of Canada. They formerly used the 
word “Manufacturers.” 

The plant and properties of the St. 
Mary’s (Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., are be- 
ing offered for sale by the liquidator. 
This is a comparatively new and valuable 
milling property of 700 bbls capacity. 

The millers of Kitchener, Ont., and vi- 
cinity were in Ottawa last week for the 
purpose of protesting against present 
discrimination on flour as compared with 
wheat in the matter of freight rates to 
seaboard. 

Andrew Law, flour importer, Glasgow, 
who has been visiting in Toronto for 10 
days or more, left during the week end 
for home, sailing from Montreal. Mr. 
Law had a pleasant visit with his son 
and friends in the flour trade of Toronto, 
and also found time for a day in Toledo, 
Ohio, with his old friend, David Ander- 
son. 


The Georgian Bay Milling & Power 
Co., Ltd., Meaford, Ont., has suspended 
business temporarily. Apparently the 
trouble is connected with the power end 
of the business, and is one that the man- 
agement has long been endeavoring to 
avoid. This company owns and operates 
a 200-bbl mill, and W. T. Moore, its pro- 
prietor, is a member of the trade who 
has the respect of every one in and out 
of the milling business. It is to be hoped 
that present troubles will prove to be 
of short duration. 


The decision of the Canadian govern- 
ment to refuse the petition of Canadian 
millers for revision of the ruling where- 
by the Board of Railway Commissioners 
confirmed the existing discrimination 
against flour in rail rates from Georgian 
Bay ports to seaboard is a matter of 
great regret to the trade. The discrim- 
ination referred to is so indefensible that 
millers find it hard to believe the govern- 
ment can mean to condemn their indus- 
try to its perpetuation. The difference 
between rates on wheat and flour amounts 
to 5@7c bu, according to haul, which is 
a prohibitive handicap on the milling of 
Canadian flour for export from eastern 
mills. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirec, Man., Nov. 4.—There is 
still an excellent trade in flour. For the 
time being, millers and men in the trade 
are having great difficulty in the handling 
and delivery of their sales, especially 
when orders come to fill immediate de- 
mands. Western Canadian millers are 
overcoming this obstacle somewhat, mak- 
ing every effort to give buyers customary 
satisfaction on deliveries. Prices re- 
main firm in line with wheat, indicating 
no change since a week ago. 

For posety | at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.30 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.70 and first clears 


‘at $5, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 


10c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and other car lot buyers get spe- 
cial prices. 

MILLFEED 


Local millers report an excellent de- 
mand for bran and shorts at unchanged 
figures. Quotations: bran, $17 ton, in 


mixed cars with flour; shorts, $19, in 
bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


Fluctuations in prices were narrow 
this week, the undertone continuing very 
firm. The volume of exports is increas- 
ing daily, due to the wheat shortage in 
Europe. The cash wheat demand is ex- 
cellent, and farmers are willing sellers on 
the strengthening market. The following 
table indicates prices of No. 1 northern 
for the week: 


on Futures—— 
Cash Oct. Nov. 
Oct. BO accccseses $1.05 % $1.05 % $1.0 
Gee, GE ccsecccee 1.04% 1.05 1.0 
Nov. D 
Bee. 2 cudvcence 1.05% 1.05 
Nov. 3 ccccsccee 1.06% 1.05% 
BOY, B sescacece 1.05% 1.05% 9 
eee ee 1.05% 1.04% 9914 


Basis, in store, Fort William, 

Receipts are very heavy, averaging 
1,880 cars per day, against 1,635 last 
week. The tonnage situation is curtail- 
ing business, causing more shipments all 
rail. 

OATMEAL 

A good domestic business is being 
worked in rolled oats and oatmeal. No 
change in last week’s quotations. Good 
brands of rolled oats are selling at $2.50 
in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal at $3.05 
in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


All grades of oats are in good de- 
mand. Difficulty is experienced in meet- 
ing requirements, on account of the ex- 
tremely small offerings. Following trend 
of wheat, prices are fractionally higher. 
Lower grades of barley and rye are in 
fair demand, and working in sympathy 
with other grains. Domestic crushers 
are buyers of flaxseed, but offerings and 
receipts are light. Quotations: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 4654c bu; No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western barley, 5234¢; rye, 777%c¢; 
flaxseed, $2.1814,—in store, Fort William. 


LAND CONDITIONS 


Sunshine, comparatively high tempera- 
tures and no rain or snow for several 
weeks, have caused farmers in the prairie 
provinces to lament the drying condition 
of soil and the insufficiency of fall plow- 
ing. However, this week reports came 
in of light falls of snow and rain, with 
moderate temperatures, and as present 
indications are that the “freeze-up” is 
not likely for some time, farmers antici- 
pate that a considerable acreage will be 
plowed during the next week or two. 


NOTES 

Monday, Nov. 6, being Thanksgiving 
Day, will be observed as a holiday on 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Time is demonstrating that this year's 
crop of wheat is of No. 1 northern qual- 
ity, and 90 per cent of inspections to 
date have been of contract. grades. 

It is reported at Fort William that the 
large private elevator owned by Smith 
& Davidson is for sale or lease, and 
that a number of bids have been made 
for it. 

Estimates of the size of this year’s 
western Canadian wheat crop are now 
reaching 450,000,000 bus, and range from 
that figure down to 400,000,000. It is 
certainly a bountiful crop, and the qual- 
ity is all that could be desired. 

The city of Vancouver contemplates 
extending civic encouragement to the 
construction of another elevator at that 
port. The need for more storage is so 
great that the city is willing to under- 
take its share of any reasonable scheme 
to provide it. 

Western Canadian millers say they are 
finding the United Kingdom markets for 
flour rather poor picking at present. It 
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is impossible regularly to book flour for 
aincued there ae profit. Exceptional 
circumstances occasionally yield some- 
thing over cost, but not often. 

The government of Alberta is arrang- 
ing to move some of the farmers on 
homesteads in southern Alberta, where 
experience has shown that drouth is apt 
to be too common, to other and better lo- 
cations. It is not thought that the num- 
ber to be moved will be large. 

According to a statement made at the 
concluding session this week of the four- 
teenth annual convention of the Alberta 
Association of Municipal Districts, the 
hail losses throughout Alberta in 1922 
were exceptionally light, and losses in- 
curred by the hail insurance board of Al- 
berta in former years were replaced by 
gains made during the past year. 

Frank O. Fowler, manager of the Win- 
nipeg Grain and Produce Exchange 
Clearing Association, who has been serv- 
ing out the unexpired portion of the late 
Mayor Parnell, will not be a candidate 
for the mayoralty for 1923. Mr. Fowler 
finds the demands of his work in the 
grain trade such that he cannot under- 
take such a heavy civic responsibility. 

Twenty seed and feed inspectors are 
wanted immediately by the dominion 
government for work in Manitoba and 
other western provinces. Successful can- 
didates for these positions will receive 
an initial salary of $125 per month, with 
annual increases of $10 per month until 
a maximum of $165 is reached. Applica- 
tions must reach the secretary of the 
civil service commission, at Ottawa, by 
Nov. 16. 

The Premier Grain Elevator Milling 
Co., Ltd., Portage la Prairie, Man., is 
still looking for some means of carrying 
on its milling business until a new plant 
can be obtained. Portage la Prairie has 
so many attractions as a milling center 
that the company would prefer to remain 
there, but the cost of a new plant under 
present conditions would become a handi- 
cap later in dealing with capital charges. 
This is one of the problems a miller, who 
has the misfortune to lose his plant by 
fire, has to face. There are a number of 
concerns in Canada in the same predica- 
ment at present. Mills can be bought at 
other points for a great deal less than 
it would cost to erect new plants on old 


sites. - 
L. E. Gray. 


MONTREAL 

MontreaL, Que., Nov. 4.—Steady de- 

mand for spring wheat flour sent the 
price up this week 30c bbl, but winter 
wheat, which made its advance last week, 
remained unchanged. European bids for 
spring wheat flour are plentiful, but 
most of them are about ls under the 
prices set by mills. Local and country 
demand is good. 
_ Choice grades of spring wheat flour, 
in car lots, are quoted at $6.80 bbl, sec- 
onds at $6.30, and strong bakers at $6.10, 
jute, delivered, less 10¢ for spot’ cash. 

Winter wheat flour continués very 
scarce, and demand good. Choice grades 
in car lots are listed at $5.30@5.40 bbl, 
secondhand jute, broken lots at $5.50@ 
5.60, and winter wheat patents in new 
cotton at $5.90@6, all delivered. 

White corn flour is 60c higher at $5@ 
5.10 bbl, jute, and mended grades of 
rolled oats are up 15c, at $3.05@3.15 per 
90-lb bag, delivered to the trade. 

Bran is still selling at $21 ton, shorts 
at $23 and middlings at $28, in bags, de- 
livered, with demand fairly strong. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 

By Nov. 1 1,000 vessels had cleared 
this season for over-sea ports. The 
record for the entire year 1921 was 841. 
The port is still filled with carriers of 
all kinds, grain ships leading in numbers. 
An enormous rush of grain to Montreal 
1s On now by both rail and water. Day 
and night work is required of the port 
staff to keep it moving, and it is neces- 
sary to turn some shipments to Quebec, 
to prevent congestion. 

In a few days tenders will be called 
by the harbor commissioners for the 
erection of the 10,000,000-bu elevator. 
This will be built at the lower part of the 
port, away from the passenger ships. 

Wheat arriving in October through the 

ne Canal, 10,635,788 bus, compared 
with 3,093,625 last year; rye 373,372 
bus, last year 219,881. Corn receipts fell 
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from 3,472,202 bus in October, 1921, to 
651,946 this year; oats from 676,958 to 
178,658; barley from 555,186 to 445,672; 
flaxseed from 88,500 to 75,718. The total 
grain carried last month was 12,358,344 
bus, compared with 8,110,352 a year ago. 

Last year the total shipments of grain 
from Montreal were over 138,000,000 bus. 
It is freely predicted that the record this 
year will be between 145,000,000 and 
150,000,000. Up to Nov. 1 the receipts 
of grain here this season were 134,593,555 
bus, of which the Grand Trunk Railway 
elevator handled $1,213,084 and the har- 
bor commissioners 103,380,471. Two hun- 
dred vessels are due within the next 
month. 

L. F. Krier. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dvututrn, Mrinn., Nov. 6.—Mills had a 
fair demand for flour early in the week 
that led to the booking of a moderate 
volume of business, but the late strength 
in wheat had the effect of slowing up 
operations. Millers intimated that, had 
the channels of transportation not been 
blocked so tightly, considerable more 
business could have been done, especial- 
ly with the East, where the trade was 
after future requirements, but the un- 
certainty of getting cars or boat space 
to make shipments made it practically 
impossible to accept new business. 

The mills and boat lines have about 
all the business they can handle up to 
the close of navigation. Inquiry con- 
tinues for clear flour, but mills are out 
of the market on this grade, and ad- 
vanced asking quotations 20c bbl. 

The durum mill reported having noth- 
ing to offer for prompt shipment, as 
the clogged traffic made it unwise to 
give terms of delivery. Boat space is 
scarce. The car situation has not im- 
proved, so there was no redeeming fea- 
ture. The mill is busy grinding on old 
bookings and endeavoring to get stuff 
under contract shipped out. 

The rye mill received a little inquiry 
from outside trade, but it resulted in 
little or no business, as offers were gen- 
erally under mill views, or shipping re- 
strictions prevented accepting orders. 

Millfeed picked up somewhat after a 
lull. Prices were reported stronger in 
the face of better demand brought on by 
the difficulty in shipping and run down 
stocks that need replenishing. Not much 
could be done in prompt delivery, but a 
little business for deferred shipment was 
placed on mill books. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .......cseceeees 18,385 50 
Limet WOOK occccccccccccccs 29,370 80 
Eat VORP .cccccccccccscece 29,540 81 
Two years AGO ....sseseees 8,040 22 


NOTES 


Cash rye is in demand, and all re- 
ceived is easily disposed of at the going 
basis. 

Hans Sorenson, W. G. Kellogg and A. 
B. Marcy, Minneapolis grain men, were 
on ’change last week. 

The Canadian grain movement this 
way has slowed up, as indicated by the 
reduction in receipts taken into houses 
last week. 

The export demand for durum has flat- 
tened out, and houses with eastern con- 
nections state that conditions in that 
respecf are very quiet. 

A. L. Goodman, vice president of the 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., attended 
the Minnesota Millers’ Club conference 
at Minneapolis on Nov. 4. 

Interest and demand in the spring 
wheat cash market are very slow. A few 
buyers picked up top grades of dark 
northern and northern grades. 

Grain shipping has dropped off, a fair 
volume of durum wheat being sent east 
during the week, but not much aside 
from this, either by water or rail. 

The seaboard reports some working of 
rye, but there is not must evidence of it 
in the demand here. There was some ac- 
tivity in futures, but trade is slow. 

At the close of business, Saturday, 
the quantity of durum wheat left in ele- 
vators is about 3,500,000 bus, a large 
part of which is held by one shipping 
firm. 

Choice amber and mixed durum has 
been commanding high premiums from 





milling and shipping interests but today 
not much of this was in evidence and 
the week end was dull. 


Lake Superior district iron mines last 
month shipped 6,081,386 tons of: ore, 
making 39,192,624 tons for the season to 
Oct. 31. The total for the year will 
probably run about 42,000,000 tons. 

Receipts of flour from the interior 
for lake shipment are falling off, as is 
usual at this time of year. The package 
line has all the business it can handle to 
the close of navigation already lined up. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has weakened considerably, and 
the rate Saturday was 4c bu, and weak. 
Vessels still insist on demurrage clauses 
protecting them after 72 hours, and this 
is deterring shippers from making con- 
tracts. A large amount of tonnage has 
been contracted for loading late in No- 
vember and early in December for win- 
ter storage. 


During the month of October 1,771,635 
tons of coal arrived at Duluth-Superior, 
of which 211,445 were anthracite, 6,925 
tons anthracite screenings, and 1,555,265 
tons bituminous. The total anthracite 
received to date this season is 254,499 
tons, against 1,671,840 in the same months 
of last year. The total of soft this year 
is 3,504,188 tons, against 7,969,084 last 
year. Coal will continue to arrive, prob- 
ably, until well into December. 


F. G. Carson. 


WESTERN CANADA'S WHEAT 


Comparative Merits of Pacific and Great 
Lakes Routes for Marketing Grain 
Again to the Fore 


Epmonton, “Atta., Nov. 4.—The ques- 
tion of the comparative merits of the 
Pacific and Great Lakes routes for get- 
ting Alberta wheat to market is again to 
the front. It has now been found from 
the official threshing returns that the 
province will average a yield of about 12 
bus to the acre, and that the total pro- 
duction will be practically the same as 
last year, with therefore about the same 
amount for export. Conditions in the 
way of shipping have not changed ma- 
terially, either, though an increase for 
the Pacific route is looked for. 

A somewhat vigorous campaign is be- 
ing put on by the Board of Trade and 
harbor interests of Vancouver to popu- 
larize that port as the natural grain ter- 
minal for Alberta, and the co-operation 
of the prairie business men is being 
sought in an effort to secure an equaliza- 
tion of freight rates as between the west- 
ern and eastern routes and the estab- 
lishment of better grain handling facili- 
ties at Vancouver. 

It happens, too, that Portland, Oregon, 
is making a bid for the Alberta grain 
traffic. None of the wheat from this 
province has gone via Portland yet, but 
the traffic manager of the public docks 
commission at that port has been telling 
western Canadian grain shippers that it 
would be an easy and natural outlet for 
them, the only difficulty in the way being 
the matter of high railway freight rates. 

In the case of Vancouver, the Pacific 
route is already established and in op- 
eration. Last year something over 7,- 
000,000 bus of* wheat went to market that 
way, and the Vancouver interests are 
claiming that they can handle twice as 
much this year if the railways will give 
a regular delivery and if the ships will 
come at opportune times. The booking 
season began two weeks earlier this year, 
and the equal of more than half of last 
year’s total shipments was booked during 
October. 

So far as the prairies, and especially 
the western portion of Alberta, are con- 
cerned, Vancouver and the Pacific route 
are already in favor with the grain ship- 
pers, and there is a general disposition 
to support Vancouver’s campaign for bet- 
ter freight rates. It has been pointed out 
that not only is the rail haul from Al- 
berta to the seaboard shorter via the west 
coast route, as the map will show, but it 
is actually easier. The mountain grades 
have commonly been taken as a serious 
disadvantage, but as a matter of fact 
there is a total rise of 2,080 feet on the 
Canadian National Lines through the 
Rockies from Edmonton, as against 2,138 
between Edmonton and the Head of the 
Lakes. Vancouver claims, with appar- 
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ent reason, that there is nothing in the 
argument of difficult railway haul via 
its route. 

The more serious objection is on the 
score of facilities at the Pacific seaboard. 
While Vancouver, with some difficulty, 
handled .7,000,000 bus wheat last year, 
Fort William and Port Arthur have 
shipped out over 370,000,000 bus in a 
single season, and this year will likely do 
still more. The lake ports also have the 
advantage of better climatic conditions 
for grain storage, particularly for grain 
standing over in cars. It will therefore 
be necessary, if the Pacific route is to 
develop the grain carrying tramc for 
which it seems to be fitted geographically, 
for Vancouver to secure considerably in- 
creased and improved terminal facilities. 
Wheat shipments must be kept more 
quickly on the move, and to that end 
more elevators are being asked for. There 
is at present only one government ele- 
vator in the port. With the facilities at 
its disposal, Vancouver is doing hand- 
somely in its-efforts to expedite the 
movement of Alberta wheat and will be 
patronized to the limit of its capacity. 

One of the features of the situation 
that makes the development of the Pa- 
cific route of all the greater interest and 
importance is the possibility of working 
up a profitable export business in wheat 
with the Orient. The Japanese consulate 
in Vancouver has recently been inviting 
the attention of prairie shippers to the 
opportunities awaiting them in that mar- 
ket, and has pointed out that Japan alone 
is now importing about 3,000,000 tons of 
wheat annually to supplement the 5,000,- 
000 tons that country produces. 

Canada is getting a share of the busi- 
ness, along with the United States and 
Australia, but it could easily get more, 
claim the consular agents, if a systematic 
effort were made to cultivate.commercial 
relations with the transpacific market. 
The fact that the Japanese are becoming 
increasingly fond of wheat bread and 
macaroni, and are gradually adding these 
wheat products to their staple rice diet, it 
is also pointed out, is worth the shippers 
in this country taking into account, for 
therein lies the secret of a possible trade 
in the near future that will run into large 
figures. 

Another over-sea market that is desir- 
ous of establishing connection with the 
Canadian wheat fields is Austria. At the 
recent assembly of the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva, the Canadian. delegates 
were approached by Austrian business 
men on the subject of opening up a sys- 
tem of barter by which they might be 
able to buy Canadian wheat and other 
foodstuffs in exchange for made-in- 
Austria goods. They were advised to 
take the matter up with business inter- 
ests in Canada, rather than with the gov- 
ernments. 

While railway freight rates on wheat 
bound to market are not yet as low as 
the prairie shippers would like to have 
them, and while an agitation is going on 
for reductions on the haul to the Pacific 
in particular, the revised tariff put on 
last summer has materially helped the 
situation. The reductions then made have 
already meant, it is estimated, a saving 
of $8,000,000 to western producers, main- 
ly in lower grain rates. Wheat now goes 
y Hem Calgary to Fort William at 26c per 
100 Ibs instead of 36c, and from Regina 
at 20c instead of the old rate of 29c. 


Avusrey FULLERTON. 





SEEK WHEAT LANDS IN MEXICO 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 4.—The 
Kleine Gemeinde congregation of Men- 
nonites, recently migrated from Canada 
to Mexico, has taken an option on 150,000 
acres of Santa Clara ranch land belong- 
ing to David S. Russek, a financier of 
Chihuahua City, according to word re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from Consul John W. Dye, Ciudad 
Juarez. 

The Santa Clara ranch is on a fertile 
table-land between two ranges of moun- 
tains, a small paradise in a semidesert 
country, according to the consul. For- 
merly 50,000 cattle grazed there, but now 
these have all disappeared and several 
hundred wild horses have, taken their 
place. 

The representatives of the Mennonites 
believe that this will be ideal wheat land, 
as tests indicate dampness penetrating to 
a depth of 22 to 30 inches. 

Joun Marrinan. 
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BREACH BY THE BUYER 


Mill Loses a Suit Involving Interpretation of 
Important Rights When a Flour Pur- 
chase Contract Is Repudiated 


Unless plainly so worded, a contract 
for a sale of mill products is not to be 
read as giving the seller unreasonable 
latitude in the matter of extending the 
time for performance, whereby he ma 
virtually choose his own time as of which 
the buyer is to be treated as having defi- 
nitely broken his contract, and thereby 
take advantage of market fluctuations in 
fixing a basis for the assessment of dam- 
ages. This is perhaps the most impor- 
tant point decided by the Iowa supreme 
court in the case of New Prague Flouring 
Mill Co. vs. Spears, 189 N.W. 815. 

Plaintiff mill contracted to sell 100 bbls 
of flour to defendant, an Iowa baker; “to 
be shipped Nov. 1, 1920, on directions to 
be furnished . . . by buyer.” The agree- 
ment was written on a printed sales form 
containing numerous terms and condi- 
tions. After receiving two installments 
of flour shipped under the contract be- 
fore Nov. 1, defendant on Nov. 2 com- 
plained that the flour was not old wheat 
flour, as bargained for by him, and he 
refused to further recognize his contract 
as in force. 

Afterwards the mill notified him of suc- 
cessive extensions of time for delivery to 
Dec. 1, Dec. 31, and Jan. 31. The final 
notice declared that the contract would 
be terminated on the latter date. There- 
after suit to recover damages was 
brought, and the trial judge directed a 
verdict in defendant’s favor. The mill 
appealed, and the Iowa supreme court 
affirmed the decision. 

The contract was not in the uniform 
sales contract form, but because it con- 
tained clauses concerning the extension 
of delivery times on the failure of the 
buyer to give shipping instructions, which 
are very similar to clauses in that form 
and other forms commonly used, the de- 
cision of the Iowa supreme court is of 
much importance. And because it is im- 
possible to make a satisfactory abstract 
of the decision, we produce below the 
salient parts of the opinion in the lan- 
guage of the court: 

“In logical order perhaps we should 
first consider whether, assuming the con- 
tract to be a valid one, the evidence 
shows an actionable breach thereof by the 
defendant. That defendant did enter 
into an agreement to purchase from 
plaintiff 100 bbls of old wheat flour at a 
stated price, the same to be ‘shipped by 
the plaintiff Nov. 1, 1920, on directions 
to be furnished by defendant,’ is not open 
to dispute under the record, 

“From this starting point and without 
here es to discuss the effect of the 
added clauses to the contract, let us look 
at the situation and rights of the parties 
resulting from defendant’s failure to call 
for the delivery of the 80 bbls within the 
stated period expiring Nov. 1, 1920. ‘That 
this contract contemplated the delivery 
of the entire 100 bbls not later than Nov. 
1 is very clear, and if plaintiff was ready 
and willing to make such delivery on the 
date named, and defendant without suf- 
ficient justification neglected or failed to 
receive and pay for the goods, the right 
to recover damages resulting from such 
failure could not be questioned. Such 
damages, under the ordinary rule, would 
be the difference between the contract 
price and the market price at the time 
and place stipulated for delivery. 

“In this contract, while it is not so ex- 
pressly stated, it is open to fair infer- 
ence that the parties contemplated the 
right of defendant to have the flour 
shipped to him from time to time in parts 
or parcels as he might need during the 
period ending Nov. 1, at which date the 
delivery was to be completed, unless the 
time therefor should be extended by mu- 
tual consent. At the expiration of the 
stipulated period, as we have seen, but 20 
bbls had been delivered. Defendant did 
not demand delivery of the remainder, 
and plaintiff did not tendér delivery until 
January, 1921, though professing its 
readiness to deliver at all times after 
Nov. 1, 1920. 

“It follows of necessity that plaintiff's 
right to recover damages, if any it has 
sustained, matured as of the last-men- 
tioned date, unless we are required to 
hold that by virtue of the peculiar terms 
and conditions found in and upon the 
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form of contract the time of perform- 
ance was extended to a later day. As- 
suming for the present the validity of 
those terms and conditions, we think they 
do not have the effect claimed for them. 
To say the least, such contract should be 
construed most strongly against the plain- 
tiff, who framed and prepared it. 

“The position taken by the plaintiff 
upon this appeal is that, notwithstanding 
the fact that defendant failed to call for 
the delivery of the 80 bbls of flour within 
the contract period, and expressly re- 
pudiated his obligation to do so, and ex- 
pressly refused to give any shipping di- 
rections therefor, or in any manner fur- 
ther perform such contract, it was yet 
competent for plaintiff to treat such re- 
pudiation as equivalent to a request to 
extend the time of performance for an 
indefinite succession of 30-day. periods 
until plaintiff should elect to terminate 
it. Such construction of the agreement 
is so manifestly unreasonable we must 
presume it was not so intended. Nor is 
it necessary to so construe it to give ef- 
fect to the apparent intention of the 
parties. 

“Turning to the terms of the first para- 
graph of the printed conditions of the 
contract, we find that the provision for 
extension of time is made applicable [as 
follows:] where the ‘buyer indicates a de- 
sire to have any shipping date extended, 
but fails to specify a substitute date, or 
proposes an extension or substitute date 
not satisfactory to seller, the seller may, 
if it desires,’ extend the shipping date not 
more than 30 days, ‘giving the buyer no- 
tice by mail or telegram.’ 

“In this case it appears the buyer not 
only did not indicate a desire for an 
extension of the time of delivery, but ex- 
pressly refused further performance of 
the contract, nor did the seller by mail or 
telegram notify defendant of any such 
extension. To avoid the obvious effect 
of these facts, plaintiff has recourse to 
the terms found in the fourth paragraph 
of said printed matter, among which is 
the following: 

“If specifically written on the face 
hereof that buyer shall furnish shipping 
directions, buyer shall be obliged to notify 
seller of date or dates for shipment, which 
shall not be later than shipping date. . . . 
And his failure to do so shall give the 
seller right as to any of the within goods 
remaining unshipped by reason thereof to 
(a) either treat the contract as rescind- 
ed; or (b) extend shipping date 30 days 
and thereafter (as long as the buyer’s 
said failure or refusal continued) continue 
the life hereof by as many such succes- 
sive extensions as seller may desire; or 
(c) ship such goods within 30 days after 
shipping date; or (d) terminate the con- 
tract as to the unshipped goods and ye- 
cover damages.’ ~ 

“It is there still further provided, in 
case the buyer defaults and the seller 
does not give notice of his purpose to 
exercise either option ‘a,’ ‘c,’ or ‘d,’ it 
shall be deemed an election to proceed 
under option ‘b,’ and ‘this contract shall 
automatically extend itself’ as to goods 
not delivered, for 30 days at a time until 
the buyer furnishes directions for the 
shipment or until such time as the seller 
may elect to proceed under some other 
option. It is argued that under these 
provisions plaintiff could rightfully ig- 
nore defendant’s express refusal to per- 
form the contract, and by virtue of the 
automatic self-acting and self-extending 
energy thereof continue it in full force 
and Tite indefinitely until the plaintiff of 
its own will or pleasure should elect to 
acknowledge the violation by declaring 
the termination of the contract and set- 
ting up its claim for damages. 

“The effect of this, as will be readily 
seen, is to postpone the date of the ma- 
turity of plaintiff’s claim for damages, 
if any, from Nov. 1, 1920, when the con- 
tract period of delivery expired and de- 
fendant definitely repudiated his obliga- 
tion, to some time in the indefinite future, 
when plaintiff may think the market fluc- 
tuations in the value of wheat and flour 
have reached the stage promising the 
highest possible assessment of damages. 

We cannot conceive that such intent 
is properly to be found in the language 
of the instrument, nor can we conceive 
the legal possibility of framing an execu- 
tory contract in such drastic terms that 
either party thereto may not withdraw 
therefrom and refuse performance, sub- 
ject, of course, to his liability for dam- 


ages if his action be without justifica- 
tion. Subject to his liability to such dam- 
ages, the right to refuse performance 
inheres in every executory contract, no 
matter how stringent or specific... . 

“True, there is a class of contracts of 
purchase in which the buyer’s refusal of 
performance may not excuse him from 
payment of the full agreed price, but that 
) egpeer is not here presented. Plaintiff 

oes not sue for the contract price of the 
flour, but for damages for defendant’s 
failure to take and pay for the undeliv- 
ered portion of the goods. Damages so 
arising are to be assessed upon the theory 
of compensation as of the date of the 
breach by the defendant, if such breach 
be shown. It appears beyond dispute 
that such breach occurred, if at all, Nov. 
1, 1920. That was the date expressly 
fixed by the contract, and that was the 
date when defendant refused to further 
perform... . 

“No evidence was offered as to the 
value of the flour or of the equivalent 
amount of wheat on Nov. 1 or Nov. 2, 
or of any decline in the market price 
which had then taken place, but the 
showing sought to be made was limited 
entirely to Jan. 31, 1921—three months 
after the time when, according to the un- 
disputed showing and plaintiff's admis- 
sion in argument, the contract had been 
‘abrogated’ or repudiated by defendant, 
and plaintiff had thereby been relieved 
from any further obligation to deliver 
the flour. If by contract the property 
sold is to be delivered as ordered within 
a stated period of time, the arrears in the 
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total amount become due and deliverable 
on the last day, and the market price on 
that day is to be taken as the stand- 


ard. ... 

“We think there is no merit in the fur- 
ther claim of the appellant that the 
peculiar provisions of the contract in the 
form in which it is pleaded and put in 
evidence permit it to recover damages 
as of Jan. 31, 1921, long after the time 
when, even on its own theory of the facts, 
the defendant had definitely refused to 
perform. The right of the defendant to 
refuse performance (subject to his lia- 
bility to damages) goes to the entire 
contract, and plaintiff may not by subse- 
quent tenders or offers or demands pre- 
serve the life and efficacy of such con- 
tract for the paver of enhancing its 
recovery by adding thereto other damaves 
accruing after the date when the time 
of delivery matured, and the contract 
was renounced 

“In this connection we think it unneces- 
sary to consider or decide the question 
relating to the measure of damages. ‘lie 
Fn for recovery is based upon the 
proposition that the contract was icr- 
minated only by the act of the plaintiff 
itself on Jan. 31, 1921, and the only evi- 
dence offered is of damages alleged to 
have been sustained as of that date. he 
testimony offered to show decline in the 
market value of flour or of its equivalent 
in wheat after the making of the contract 
relates solely to the date thus arbitrarily 
fixed by the plaintiff, three months after 
the right of action, if any, had accrue.” 

A. L. H. Srreet 








United States—Average Farm Prices 
Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, for the 
products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 





Date— Wheat Corn Oats 
1910—Dec. 1 .........++. 88.3 48.0 34.4 
1911—Dec. 1. ...ccc.ccee 87.4 61.8 45.0 
1912—Dec. 1 ........... 76.0 48.7 31.9 
1913—Dec. 1 ........... 79.9 69.1 39.2 
1914—-Dec, 1 .........-- 98.6 64.4 43.8 
1915—Dec. 1 ........+..- 91.9 57.5 36.1 
1916—Dec. 1 .......++.. 160.3 88.9 52.4 
1917—Dec, 1 ........-+- 200.8 127.9 66.6 
1918—Dec. 1 .....0.060% 204.2 136.9 71.9 
1919—Jam. 1 ...cccicece 204.8 144.7 70.8 

Bs OE cccncseeces 207.5 138.1 64.3 
errr 208.0 137.2 62.6 
BEE DB ccvesisec’s 214.2 149.6 65.8 
MOP b .cccvivices 231.1 162.6 70.9 
SOMO cvccsiecvens 228.4 171.2 71.2 
|. oe Sarre. 222.0 176.5 70.9 
pe Ge rere se 217.2 191.2 75.3 
GOe, Bb ivccdiccces 205.7 186.4 71.7 
Ges E avadvinarics 209.6 153.9 68.4 
WOW. 2 cicvccseccs 213.2 133.4 68.7 
a eer er ee 215.1 134.9 71.7 
1920—Jan. 1 ........... 231.8 140.4 78.2 
Te rye 235.7 146.8 82.7 
Maren 2. occ cccces 226.6 148.5 84.5 
ri Serre 234.0 158.6 90.7 
BE BD wpascnccens 251.3 169.6 98.3 
PUSS ic cccieedces 258.3 185.2 102.9 
PO FT voowsecrice 253.6 185.6 104.5 
pO Nae PERN ee 232.2 163.7 81.9 
MaRt, 1 ncccccccses 218.7 155.7 70.2 
te «B asecrtcnsees 214.3 121.3 60.7 
ale TT 188.0 87.3 54.5 
me, OB ccesscaceed 144.3 67.7 47.2 
1981—Jan. 1 .......4.5. 149.2 66.7 45.6 
WOM, S civvivenses 149.3 62.4 41.8 
Mareh 1 ..cecsces 147.2 64.5 41.9 
Pe Bere ree 133.5 63.0 39.3 
WO SD vecccesecss 110.7 59.5 36.8 
pS eres 127.4 62.5 37.9 
SUE BD cesccccseve 112.2 62.2 35.6 
BME: 1 we vvovdc cise 104.8 61.7 33.8 
Meme. 2 ciccvccqecs 101.2 56.2 30.1 
Sty HW ssvevcyease 105.6 51.0 31.0 
HOV, 1 cicccciteces 94.2 41.1 29.2 
BOB. DB. cacvccvscne 92.7 42.4 30.3 
1922—Jan. 1 .........+.. 93.3 43.4 31.0 
eS ere 97.0 45.8 32.8 
Mare 2 .cciceces 116.9 54.8 36.6 
ADTH 2 co cvevccce 117.0 56.9 36.5 
Me 2 i vgeancones 121.0 59.7 37.9 
pO RCE 116.5 61.6 38.4 
PUN Be i meciaccsss 102.6 62.2 37.3 
Be & .ccccschsee 97.1 6484 35.0 
Bet, 2 ..wicecccecs 88.1 62.7 32.2 
OSG ED cerscccvesvs 90.4 61.6 34.5 


Buck- Pota- Sweet Fiix- 


Barley Rye wheat toes potatoes s -d 
67.8 71.5 66.1 55.7 67.1 231.7 
86.9 83.2 72.6 79.9 75.5 1 1 
50.5 66.3 66.1 60.5 72.6 114.7 
53.7 63.4 75.5 68.7 72.6 115.9 
54.3 86.5 76.4 48.7 73.0 126.0 
51.6 83.4 78.7 61.7 62.1 174.0 
88.1 122.1 112.7 146.1 84,8 245.6 

113.7 166.0 160.0 122.8 110.8 295.6 
91.7 161.6 166.5 119.38 186.2 34).1 
91.3 150.7 162.9 116.1 142.1 327.7 
86.8 140.4 168.1 114.4 143.1 $10.1 
85.4 132.2 148.4 109.4 153.7 327.4 
92.7 145.8 149.6 105.4 160.7 345.7 

103.9 155.5 147.8 118.9 174.6 361.4 

109.2 143.7 165.6 121.4 173.7 385.3 

108.4 138.6 160.8 128.4 159.8 444.1 

118.7. 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 640.6 

115.6 188.3 169.8 187.6 175.4 617.5 

115.3 135.8 162.0 164.2 154.7 435.2 

117.1 129.8 150.7 152.8 143.9 382.3 

120.9 134.5 147.4 161.4 133.3 438.9 

130.2 1652.3 150.7 178.6 188.2 433.6 

137.1 154.5 154.9 217.6 166.6 459.5 
129.8 146.0 155.7 248.6 172.2 472.7 
140.0 156.1 163.1 295.6 1865.8 455.7 

146.4 183.1 168.8 393.6 205.2 44.2 

148.3 183.9 180.2 421.3 216.6 42i.1 

142.0 189.0 202.7 386.0 213.6 35°.6 

121.0 168.6 181.3 302.9 223.6 303.7 

105.0 168.9 176.8 184.9 3200.7 299.3 
91.2 162.3 169.4 184.8 160.8 279.7 
81.7 142.1 131.0 118.3 122.1 240.1 
70.7 127.8 129.1 116.4 112.7 174.6 
64.4 124.7 125.4 105.6 118.0 16:7 
67.2 131.5 118.7 95.6 117.8 156.3 
66.8 126.1 116.3 84.0 119.8 150.4 
54.4 118.7 109.3 77.8 127.4 142.6 
49.2 105.3 115.9 68.0 127.2 125.7 
61.6 112.2 116.1 67.1. 128.8 145.7 
60.6 103.8 115.3 69.9 125.0 1458 
49.4 98.1 119.7 136.9 144.1 1621 
47.0 89.9 114.4 168.6 185.6 164.8 
45.4 88.6 106.0 137.6 108.3 162.9 
41.7 74.6 83.9 f ‘ 5 
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44.3 70.4 85.4 115.5 96.8 173.1 

49.6 83.5 85.8 117.8 

52.8 84.2 92.6 113.6 111.7 218 

56.3 87.6 93.3 104.3 114.1 230 

57.7 88.0 97.5 104.1 121.2 236.5 
: 102.6 103.3 119.0 223 

49.7 70.5 95.7 114.8 128.4 211.1 


46.7 63.2 84.1 69.6 94.8 188.1 





United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the Unite. 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimate: 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to. The Northwester ) 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 192: 








January ..... - 9,112 10,542 11,686 9,118 10,382 10,593 13,005 8,924 9,495 
February 9,012 9,768 7,402 9,185 7,736 9,557 7,066 9,23" 
March 7,059 9,338 8,207 9,049 10,498 8,632 9,100 9,65 
April ....eeeee 6,933 8,531 9,608 6,893 11,276 7,374 9,368 7,825 
May ...cecose 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,459 10,738 8,249 8,406 8,073 
June 7,361 8,465 7,291 6,784 7,130 7,461 8,087 8,13: 
July 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,515 7,596 8,152 10,720 10,32: 
August 8,645 11,231 5,714 10,238 12,042 9,059 13,266 12,27! 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 eee 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,544 15,080 9,981 13,917 
November . 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 10,987 13,519 9,889 10,166 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 12,009 12,865 8,745 8,856 

Totals .... 116,423 114,633 119,947 117,785 112,206 133,088 109,764 121,225 *%75,01° 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 
1914-15 1915-16 
111,970 122,064 
*Eight months. 


1917-18 
116,390 


1916-17 
115,584 


1918-19 
121,425 


1920-21 
106,427 


1921-22 
122,692 


1919-20 
129,395 
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REVENUE FREIGHT 


Revenue freight, correctly defined, is 
the kind of commodities carried by the 
railroads for distribution to the general 
public or, in other words, freight not 
destined for consumption by the rail- 
roads themselves. 

The New York flour trade, however, is 
beginning to think that either the defini- 
tion should be changed or some different 
application of the term made. At pres- 
ent there seems to be a strong leaning 
toward the latter, because it has been 
pointed out by several men in the trade 
that apparently the railroads are spe- 
cializing upon the hauling of freight 
which pays a higher revenue than flour, 
much to the delay of the latter and much- 
needed commodity, regardless of the fact 
that flour is on the preferred list. 

Such railroad records as can be gotten 
at seem to bear out this contention, and 
the actual flour arrivals confirm the be- 
lief that the carriers are not doing all 
they possibly can to relieve the flour 
situation. While it is true that the total 
flour arrivals are about equal to the ac- 
tual consumption, no surplus can be piled 
up against the time when weather condi- 
tions will make deliveries still more dif- 
ficult and the general situation still more 
serious, 

This is the strongest barrier against a 
normal volume of flour sales which could 
possibly be erected, as no buyer wants 
to book more flour when he cannot get 
some of that already purchased. 

In a sense the railroads have some 
right to select freight for haulage which 
will bring the greatest revenue, Dut they 
also have a duty to the public as well, 
and selecting this character of freight 
to the greater exclusion of flour is not 
performing that duty. 





THE FLOUR MARKET 

Demand in the New York market is 
spotted. While some brokers cheerfully 
announce that they “have no kick com- 
ing,” business with others continues quiet. 
Brokers in the former class report that 
buyers are showing a little more interest 
in present values, with returning confi- 
dence in the market. As usual, New 
York buyers are inclined to be cautious 
about paying higher levels, but the recent 
advance in wheat seems to have given 
flour a firmer undertone. Spot stocks 
continue light, and merchants as a rule 
seem to feel that, in order to be on the 
safe side, they must keep some flour 
moving all the time. 

The demand for spring wheat flours 
has been good, both for patents and 
clears, though the low grades are grow- 
ing more scarce. The advance in prices 
made by some mills has prevented more 
business being closed, and mills quoting 
low prices seem to be getting the bulk 
of the business. 

Buyers are showing a little more inter- 
est in hard winter wheat flours, as the 
new crop stuff which has arrived shows 
up better than the last crop, and the 
gluten is much improved. It is likewise 
true of these flours that the mills which 
are asking top prices are getting little 
business. 

‘There has been a good trade in soft 
winter straights and clears, principally 
for export, and the market has been firm. 
Prices have risen, and the general range 
for Ohio flours has been around $5.85@ 
6.15, while Pennsylvania prices have 
Pe about the same. This is unusual, 
as Pennsylvania flours are almost invari- 


ably quoted considerably below those 
from the Middle West. 

Representatives of Canadian mills con- 
tinue to have difficulty in getting flour 
through. Mills the other side of the line 
are sold far ahead, and there is the added 
handicap of the lack of freight cars. 
Any mills which have flour to offer for 
November shipment are charging a pre- 
mium, and Manitoba patents for 30-da 
shipment were quoted at $7.75, duty paid. 

Export operations were considerably 
hampered by the inability of sellers to 
promise delivery within any reasonable 
time. Numerous inquiries were at hand, 
but most of the business done has been 
for November and December shipment. 
American mills have had a good share 
of this, because of the inability of Cana- 
dian mills to make shipment. There has 
continued a good demand for durum 
clears, semolina and low grades, but these 
are all hard to obtain. 

If the traffic situation could be cleared 
up, there is no doubt that the entire trade 
would be optimistic, but the railroads 
promise no relief, and a few buyers who 
have flour booked are interested solely 
in getting this through, thus keeping the 
improved tone of the market from ex- 
tending into all quarters. 

Prices: spring fancy patent $7.75@ 
8.50, standard patent $6.50@7.25, clear 
$5.75@6.25; soft winter straight $5.80@ 
6.15; hard winter patents .50@7.25, 
straights $6@6.50, clears $5.25@5.75; rye, 
$4.80@5.40,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


I. W. Preger, of Cardozo & Boekman, 
Amsterdam, Holland, was in New York 
this week. 

The Jerome Baking Co., 2368 Jerome 
Avenue, this city, is bankrupt. Liabili- 
ties, $23,873; assets, $7,258. 

There will be a meeting of the New 
York Flour Club on Nov. 14, at the 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club. 

Steamship men here report American 
export business to Germany considerably 
improved, especially with regard to grain 
and foodstuffs. 

T. C. Estee, manager of the New York 
office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., is now 
a grandfather, his daughter having re- 
cently presented him with a grandson. 

Frank Senften, formerly with the Bal- 
boa Trading Co., has joined the New 
York office of Spaulding & Kilthau to 
look after the export end of the business. 

H. S. Sanborn, sales manager of the 
Powell Milling Co., De Pere, Wis., was 
in New York this week visiting the mill’s 
eastern connection, the Ernest Brewer 
Co. 

E. E. Werner, consulting chemist for 
the American Baking Co., who also acts 
in a similar capacity for the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill, has been in the East 
for about 10 days. 

George W. Hoyland, manager of the 
George W. Hoyland Flour Co., Kansas 
City, who returned from Europe on Nov. 
2, said he found conditions there some- 
what better than he had expected. 


W. T. Crawford, who has been repre- 
senting Samuel Knighton & Son, of New 
York, in Rochester, has been transferred 
to Syracuse, where he will have charge of 
the nee ga warehouse, and of sales in 
central New York. 


Mrs. Robert Boyd Ward, widow of the 
founder of the Ward Baking Co., died 
on Oct. 30 in Pittsburgh. All of her 
children, including Robert B. Ward, Jr., 
were with her at the time. Mrs. Ward’s 
home was in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

The Barr Shipping Co. is opening an 
office on the pier of the Tidewater Ter- 
minal Co., Philadelphia. This will be 
operated in addition to its office in the 


Drexel Building, and will have a direct 
wire, thus enabling the company to give 
closer personal service to its clients. 

More freight cars were loaded during 
the week cating Oct. 21 than during any 
one week since October, 1920. The total 
was 1,003,759 cars, which was within 14,- 
780 cars of the record. Loadings of grain 
and grain products amounted to 53,680 
cars, an increase of 1,188 over the pre- 
ceding week. 

The Commercial Cable Co. here has an- 
nounced the restoration of week end cable 
letter service by which cables may be 
filed until midnight on Saturday, and 
delivery will be made the following Mon- 
day morning. Messages must be written 
in plain English, code words not admit- 
ted, and the charge is considerably less 
than the regular cable rate. 

Out-of-town millers who visited the 
New York market this week were Fred J. 
Lingham, president of the Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y; W. 
J. Grover, of the New Richmond ( Wis.) 
Roller Mills Co; John H. Crittenden, vice 
president J. B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee; S. B. Fairbanks, president of 
the Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., 
and B. J. Rothwell, president of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Boston. 

The Merchants’ Association of New 
York, one of the largest commercial or- 
ganizations in the country, will celebrate 
its twenty-fifth anniversary at a mass 
meeting in Madison Square Garden on 
Nov. 17. If Mrs. Harding’s health per- 
mits, the President will be one of the 
speakers, and as election returns will be 
known by then and the reassembling of 
Congress will be close at hand, his re- 
marks would be of unusual interest. 

Although general cargo rates to certain 
continental ports were reduced about 10 
per cent by the Continental Freight Con- 
ference held here Nov. 1, no conference 
action on flour and starch was taken. It 
was reported, however, that the confer- 
ence lines had put into effect advances of 
Ic on these commodities, bringing the 
rate to Rotterdam, Antwerp and Amster- 
dam to 17c and to Hamburg, léc. The 
United Kingdom rate was raised also 
from lic to 16c. This was to bring flour 
and starch into line with grain, on which 
rates have been advancing sharply of late. 





BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., Nov. 4.—While there 
is no question that the demand for flour 
for the domestic trade has fallen off con- 
siderably, several mills have booked some 
good-sized orders the past two days, 
mostly by splitting the difference between 
bids and asking prices. On the whole, 
however, the market has been strong on 
the best patents as well as bakers. There 
is no disposition shown to sell ahead to 
any extent, as millers generally believe 
wheat prices are going higher. There are 
plenty of orders on hand to keep running 
comfortably for some weeks, and the talk 
of buyers that they will not need another 
barrel until after the first of the year 
falls on deaf ears. 

There is practically nothing doing in 
the way of export business, as the mills 
have not been able to depend on delivery, 
owing to the car situation, but as soon 
as they can get out from under present 
conditions a resumption of this trade is 
certain. There has been a noticeable im- 
provement in supply of cars this week to 
the mills, but very far from normal, and 
there is no telling when there will be 
another tightening up. The elevators 
also find some relief, but are only getting 
about 400 cars daily, when double that 
number would not supply the necessity 
for moving grain. Mills, however, in this 
district and throughout the state and 
Pennsylvania, are getting fairly good 
service and are running full time. 

Prices on patents range the same as 
last week, with clears generally higher, 
as the mills are all sold ahead. Some 
lots of first clears offered early in the 
week were cleaned up ‘today, and the 
situation looks strong. Rye flour firmer, 
and demand is improving. No business 
is reported in Canadian flour in this 
market. 4 

Local retail prices are again unsettled, 
with sales mostly at $7.50@7.60 in 24’s, 
paper sacks, for the finest patent, and 
trade very quiet. 

Kansas mill representatives here say 
the feeling is growing that wheat prices 
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are on the upward turn, and buyers are 
taking hold of established brands more 
readily than a week ago. The supply of 
cars, however, still hampers the move- 
ment from mills. Quotations are wide 
apart, short patents ranging $6.75@ 
7.25, and standard patents $6@6.75, Buf- 
falo rate points. 

Millfeeds are lower, due to liquidation 
of holdings which, although not heavy, 
have eased up the situation. The mills 
have little to offer, and only in mixed 
cars with flour. Demand is light for 
wheat feeds from the country, as there 
is plenty of fodder and the weather is 
still favorable. Any call from that sec- 
tion would start prices upward, and this 
will come only with a decided change in 
weather conditions. Jobbers also fear 
more liberal offerings from mills, and are 
inclined to reduce holdings. Canadian 
feeds are also a factor, as quite a good 
business has been done this week at $28@ 
28.50 for bran and $29@29.50 for mid- 
dlings, track, Buffalo. 

Corn meal coarse feed in good demand, 
but prices easier. Hominy feed quiet, 
and offerings fair at the decline. Gluten 
feed in good demand, and in sufficient 
supply for the present. Cottonseed meal 
higher and some improvement in the 
trade reported, with spot scarce at $54. 
Oil meal unsettled, the market being in 
the hands of resellers who have a good 
profit; mills are asking much higher 
prices, and have little to offer. Buck- 
wheat sold today at $1.90, and offerings 
were all taken. Regular buyers are hold- 
ing off, and look for lower prices as soon 
as the movement becomes more general. 
No offerings of spot milo. Shipment is 
quoted as follows: No. 3 milo, $2.12; No. 
3 Kafir, $2.04; No. 3 mixed Kafir, $2.07; 
No. 3 mixed milo, $2.09,—track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats mills are very busy, and 
the demand continues active. Reground 
oat hulls active, and easy to sell at $15, 
track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ......ccsesee8 165,215 100 
Last week ...c.ccccssccws 161,650 97 
ZOOP AHS. .rcccvocs -+ 150,362 90 
Two years ago +++ 131,050 79 
Three years ago ....-++++. 128,050 77 


NOTES 


The rate on wheat from Buffalo to 
Montreal now is 10c, a drop of 7c from 
the high point. 

Shipments of wheat from Buffalo ele- 
vators to Montreal this week were 983,000 
bus, compared with 57,000 a year ago. 

J. S. Pillsbury, vice president, and 
Clark Hemstead, secretary, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., were in Buffalo 
yesterday. 

There were 285,400 bus oats, 275,190 
bus barley and 686,000 bus rye received 
here by lake this week from Canadian 
ports, against none last year. 


Although two canal boats were loaded 
with flour this week, the mills cannot com- 
pete with grain shippers, who are willing 
to pay much higher prices for tonnage. 


The water stage in the Welland Canal 
has been low this week, and vessels were 
detained for several days. This held up 
the small steamers coming to Buffalo for 
grain to some extent. 


It is reported that G. F. Dalrymple, 
M. C. Garno and Samuel Bly, of New 
York, representatives of a large milling 
corporation in Duluth, are looking for 
a site available for a large warehouse 
with harbor and rail facilities. 


Stocks of grain in store here are 18,- 
900,000 bus, of which 12,000,000 are 
wheat, compared with 15,760,000 bus all 
grains and 5,655,000 bus wheat a year ago. 
There are over 8,000,000 bus grain afloat 
here today; last year, 5,655,000. 


Receipts of grain by lake this week 
were 9,237,688 bus, of which 7,538,562 
were wheat, 5,858,021 bus coming from 
Canadian ports. A year ago the receipts 
of grain were 7,790,000 bus grain, 5,713,- 
o- being wheat, and 3,983,000 from Can- 
ada, . 

Representatives of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., of New York, were in 
the city during the week, looking over the 
site of the new mill to be erected at Buf- 
falo. One official is authority for the 
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statement that building will be started 
soon. 

An innovation in the manner of ship- 
ping millfeeds was the arrival in Buffalo 
of a bulk freighter with a part cargo of 
bran in jute sacks from the Northwest. 
This experiment will be watched with in- 
terest, in view of the shortage of package 
freight boat space and the general tie-up 
of large quantities of millfeeds at the 
Head of the Lakes. 

C. B. Seay and E. W. Mitchell, of the 
Consolidated Feed Association, and 
Loyd Hedrick, of the Ralston Purina 
Mills, were elected members of the Buf- 
falo Flour Club at the weekly meeting 
held at the Hotel Statler on Friday. 
Members of the Buffalo Flour Club are 
considering the possibilities of headquar- 
ters in the new Hotel Statler, which will 
be opened shortly after the first of the 
year. 

The New York State Barge Canal has 
enjoyed the heaviest traffic so far this 
year, according to reports from the office 
of the state superintendent of public 
works. From the opening of navigation 
in May to Oct. 28, 1,831,629 tons were 
handled. These figures are of interest at 
this time, in view of the well-known fact 
that one of the largest Buffalo mills has 
been making shipments via canal to re- 
lieve the car shortage situation. 

E. Banoasser. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 4.—The run of 
flour this week has been relatively large, 
judged by the standard of recent months. 
One or two mills have been handicapped 
by low water in the Genesee River. De- 
liveries of wheat from Buffalo have been 
rather scant, but most mills had enough 
on hand to carry through. 

There has been considerable inquiry for 
hard wheat flours, but several deals have 
fallen through because the mills did not 
propose to let the customer both buy and 
sell. The trade appears to be just a step 
behind the market. None of the mills 
are in position to accept much spot busi- 
ness. 

While some mills are holding former 
prices firm, others are advancing 10@15c 
on spring patents and bakers patents. 
The most noticeable jump has been made 
in first clears, with some mills 50c higher. 
Export inquiry is credited with being the 
indirect cause for the action of clears. 
Going quotations: spring patents, $7.75@ 
7.90 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.80@8; bakers patent, $7.40@7.50, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $7.20@7.30, cotton 98’s, mostly 
local; first clears, $6@6.75, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6; low grade, 
$4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Apparently the difficulty of local mill- 
ers in getting soft winter wheat is wide- 
spread. There has been considerable in- 
quiry from the trade at outside points 
not regularly tributary to this district for 
winter straights and, all in all, there has 
been a general interest in soft wheat 
flour. While spot is in most demand, 
some jobbers have sought to place orders 
as far ahead as January. To make the 
whole matter worse, shipments of wheat 
have fallen off at country points where 
otherwise available, due to lack of cars. 
Under the circumstances, mills are more 
interested in meeting shipping directions 
than booking new orders, and some have 
withdrawn quotations. Any quotation on 
winter straights, car lots, Boston, would 
be nominal. There are some straights 
offered at $6 bbl, cotton 98’s. Entire 
wheat flour steady at $7@7.10, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston, and graham is of- 
fered at $5.40@5.50, same basis. 

There has been some activity in rye 
flour. Mills generally have some book- 
ings, and are filling old orders. Prices 
are 10c higher, with best light brands of- 
fered at $5.80@5.90 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston. Western brands are un- 
changed, with light offered at $6.50 bbl, 
medium at $6, and dark at $5.75, all cot- 
ton 98's. 

Feed jobbers who bought weeks ago at 
what are now Dargai prices have sold 
under competitors dependent on the spot 
market for supplies, which has reacted 
on prices at the mills. Cuts vary from 
50c to $2. Going quotations: spring bran, 
$82.50@33.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $82; winter bran, $29@30, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
standard $84.50@35, flour $36.50, both 
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sacked, car lots, Boston; local, standard, 
$34; winter middlings, $80@31, sacked, 
mostly local. Rye feed firm at $27@28, 
sacked, mostly local. 

Western feeds still in light supply, due 
to the car situation. Jobbers have diffi- 
culty in filling ordinary demands. Prices 
unchanged, with ground oats offered at 
$36 ton and corn meal at $35, both bulk, 
delivered. Corn meal, table quality, sold 
in a small way at $2 per 100 lbs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This WOOK cecvcccccsesccce 10,600 57 
TMS WOOK cocccccvccsccess 11,900 64 


Of this week’s total, 9,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 700 rye. 


T. W. Kwapp. 
PHILADELPHIA 
PuiiaperpH1a, Pa. Nov. 4—The 


strength of wheat early in the week in- 
fluenced a firmer feeling in the flour 
market, and limits in some cases were 
advanced 10@25c bbl. Local jobbers and 
bakers, however, were reluctant to fol- 
low the rising views of manufacturers, 
and demand slacked up so that the volume 
of business transacted was of very lim- 
ited proportions. There was a little more 
flour coming in, but demand is mostly 
for spot goods, and supplies were under 
pretty good control. 


NOTES 


H. S. Sanborn, of the Powell Milling 
Co., De Pere, Wis., was on ’change this 
week. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on Nov. 1 was 82,063 bbls, against 83,763 
a month ago and 153,292 on Nov. 1, 1921. 

Norton, Lilly & Co. will dispatch the 
steamship City of Newcastle direct from 
here to ports in Australia and New Zea- 
land, Nov. 9. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. has in- 
augurated regular service between Phila- 
delphia and Pacific ports, with stops at 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and 
Tacoma. 

The Bisbee Linseed Co., of Minneap- 
olis, is planning to make Philadelphia its 
headquarters because of the storage fa- 
cilities offered by the Tidewater Terminal 
at its Oregon Avenue piers and ware- 
houses. 

John Lynch, flour broker, has been ap- 
pointed gate tender of the Commercial 
Exchange, succeeding Joseph E. Haasz, 
deceased. Mr. Lynch has been a mem- 
ber of the exchange for 42 years, and 
was formerly one of the directors. He 
will now relinquish his flour business, 
and devote his entire time to the ex- 
change. 

In accordance with the Shipping 
Board’s policy to eliminate duplication of 
service in the same ports, services out of 
this port by the Susquehanna Steamship 
Co. and Moore & McCormack have been 
divided. Hereafter Moore & McCormack 
ships will not visit eastern Baltic ports, 
and will call at ports in Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark. Ships of the Susquehanna 
company will serve Riga, Reval and 
Petrograd exclusively, and both lines will 
accept cargo for Danzig and Helsingfors. 
Instead of monthly service, S. L. Burgess 
& Co., agents for the Susquehanna, will 
have sailings on a three weeks schedule, 
beginning with the Eastern Star from 
here on Nov. 13. 

Samuet S. DaniE1s. 


BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Nov. 4.—Flour was 
strong but inactive after Tuesday. 
Wheat went to a new high level, or near- 
ly 20c up from the late bottom, but 
December liquidation, the perennial 
plague of the trade, again appeared, put 
the bulls to flight and spoiled all the 
fun for the time being. Some excellent 
people seem to think that if the forth- 
coming government report confirms Mr. 
Snow’s tale of woe regarding the crop 
situation, it will be all up with the bears. 

Interesting features of the week were 
the strength in Minneapolis cash wheat, 
compared with Kansas City; the pre- 
mium of 5@7c in Minneapolis cash over 
December, as against only. 1@2c early in 
October, and the fact t July wheat 
at Kansas City, the home of the terrible 


drouth and damage, closed 1c lower to- 
day than a week ago. Local flour buy- 
ers would like to see the market ad- 
vance, but are not doing much to help 
it along because, having considerable 
stuff already bought, they are afraid 
that when the freight embargo is lifted 
wheat and flour will move forward like 
a tidal wave, swamping the trade and 
flattening the market out like a pancake. 

Springs were firmer but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.10@7.35; 
standard patents, $6.60@6.85,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Many mills were holding top quality up 
to $7.50 or over, yet desirable offerings 
within the range given were plentiful. 
There was no disposition to trade ex- 
cept by a few eleventh hour bulls, and 
these proceeded very cautiously. The 
railroads have begun to bring forward 
shipments in transit which have been tied 
up indefinitely. 

Hard winters were steady but slow, 
short patents at the close ranging $6.90 
@7.15; straights, $6.40@6.65,—in 98-Ib 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
There were both higher and lower prices 
on the market, though the foregoing re- 
flect the range at which the limited 
business of the week was done. The 
fact that the Southwest did not respond 
to all the crop damage talk put a most 
decided check on the Taneat for flour. 

Soft winters were firm and wanted, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.25 
@6.50; near-by straights, $5.25@5.50,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l15c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. Demand for patent was light and 
scattered, while that for near-by straight 
was good and constant, principally for 
export. A round lot of a popular near- 
by straight was sold at $5.35, bulk, or 
$5.50 in secondhand cottons, with car 
lots of less desirable stock going at 
$5.25@5.35 in secondhand cottons. 
Something was also done in first and sec- 
ond clear for export. 

City mills ran full time, day and night, 
and reported good sales, ree, for 
export. They made no change in their 
prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 37,021 
bbls; destined for export, 12,033. 


NOTES 

Of the 398,106 bus wheat received here 
this week, 372,275 were destined for ex- 
port. 

Knoblock Bros. are selling in their 48 
local chain stores a very beautiful 16-oz 
loaf of bread at 5c. For a brief period 
the price was down to 4c. 

The first cargo of new southern yellow 
corn for the season arrived here Nov. 3. 
It comprised 655 bus of fine quality, and 
was sold on private terms. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to Nov. 3, 1922, 700,502 bus; 
year ago, 437,357. Kange of prices this 
week, 60@9Ic; last year, 35@60c. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the week in this market at 9c un- 
der No. 2 red winter, as against 103,c 
under last week and 3c under last year. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Nov. 4, 1,061,478 bus; same period 
last year, 875,141. Range of prices this 
week, 70c@$1.2254; last year, 90c@$1.08. 

Exports from here this week included 
18,059 bbls flour and 843,937 bus grain— 
208,000 wheat, 317,142 corn, 40,000 oats, 
197,143 rye, 58,310 barley, and 23,342 
malt. 

The Atlantic Transport Co. announces 
that on Nov. 11 the Samland will inaugu- 
rate a direct sailing from Baltimore to 
Danzig, in addition to its regular calls 
at Antwerp and Hamburg. 

At the close, today, No. 3 red winter 
wheat was Sc lower than No. 2 red win- 
ter, while No. 3 red winter, garlicky, 
was 8c under No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
or 17c under No. 2 red winter, and 14c 
under No. 8 red winter. 

The Green-Mish Co., flour, grain and 
feed, Washington, D. C., announces that 
H. R. Markwith, formerly connected 
with the sales department of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has taken 
charge of its flour department. 

Visitors of the week were W. S. Wil- 
kinson, manager Philadelphia office 
Hubbard Milling Co. Mankato, Minn; 
Philip Little, Jr., vice president and 
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neral manager the Strong-Scott Mfg. 

o., mill furnishers; T. A. Joynes, rep- 
resenting the Russell-Miller Milling Co, 
Minneapolis, and Harry E. White, of 
White & Co., flour, New York. 

The city of Baltimore has received 
from a local dredging company a bill for 
$12,691 for removing from the bottom 
of the harbor the grain which was lost 
overboard from the Locust Point eleya- 
tors during the fire of last summer, but 
the city officials are likely to withhold 
payment until the Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad, owner of the elevators, prom- 


ises reimbursement. 


Two former members of the Chamler 
of Commerce died this week. They were 
David W. Laws, who at one time was 
head of the Baltimore Biscuit Co. and 
the Atlantic Biscuit Co., of this city, and 
later local manager National Biscuit Co., 
and Joseph V. Kuhns, who in the earlier 
days traded as King, Kuhns & Co., gen- 
eral commission merchants. Both lived 
at Roland Park, a suburb of Baltimore, 
and both died on Oct. 30. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 4.—There was |it- 
tle doing in the local flour market his 
week, salesmen reporting an extreiicly 
limited demand and few sales. New 
England flour buyers seem to hive 
formed an: opinion that prices quoted at 
present are too high. 

Traffic difficulties, higher flour pr'ves 
quoted by millers or indications that the 
car situation will become worse ap))ir- 
ently have no effect upon the tradc in 
New England. While up to the pres nt 
time there has been no serious interrp- 
tion in getting shipments forward to (cs- 
tination, the outlook is far from proniis- 
ing. Arrivals have been about equal to 
demand, so that supplies on hand «re 
about the same as a week ago. With ‘he 
advent of colder weather and possibility 
of delays by storms, it is the general !ve- 
lief here that arrivals of flour to this 
market will fall off and the car short- 
age will be felt more acutely than at 
present. 

Some shipments have come forward in 
schedule time, but there are dealers who 
report shipments as from four to six 
weeks on the way and in some instances 
no trace of them can be found. Ship- 
ments made recently are often reported 
as passing earlier shipments where they 
are sidetracked or lost in some big 
freight terminal. As a result, frequently 
to the embarrassment of the receiver, 
several cars will arrive at the same time 
under the usual terms, “sight draft, ill 
of lading attached,” which causes incon- 
venience. 

In order to induce buying, salesmen 
are advancing the necessity of accumu- 
lating a reserve of flour in this market 
in advance of the inevitable delays that 
come with the winter’s storms, but the 
result has up to the present been far 
from encouraging. It is hard to get the 
average local flour buyer to consider 
these things as long as he is able to get 
a little flour to worry along with. In 
trusting to luck to supply his wants in 
the future he may win out, but he may 
get left. 

Western roads will not permit the 
shipment of their cars to the eastern 
states on account of the difficulty in get- 
ting them returned within a reasonable 
time, and Canadian lines absolutely re- 
fuse to allow their cars to come into 
New England. 

Prices on all grades of flour show hut 
little change from last week. Some mi!l- 
ers have followed the ups and downs of 
the wheat market, but the majority «are 
not making any change in prices, but are 
asking agents to submit all bids. 

Local stocks of unsold flour in Boston 
on Nov. 1 in the hands of jobbers and 
distributors, 18,360 bbls, compared with 
19,195 on Oct. 1 and 26,110 a year ago. 


Louis W. DePass. 


The transportation division of tle 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has undertaken an investigation of 
the best practices in export packinz. 
Valuable suggestions have been receive‘ 
from many sources, among them ore 
from the freight claim division of the 
American Railway Association, advocat- 
ing the use of steel box strapping to 
eliminate pilferage. ; . 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, NOV. 4 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 1933 a981 
$7.00@7.25 $6.85 @7.10 


‘amil atent ....--- 
Hr 6.75@7.00 6.60@6.85 


Bakers patent ......-+- 


First clear, jute....... 5.55@5.80 5.25@5.50 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.05 3.75@4.15 
No. 2 semolina ....-.- 6.25@6.50 6.15@6.40 
Durum patent ......-- 5.85@6.10 5.75@6.00 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5; No. 2 straight, $4.70; No. 3 
dark, $3.60; No. 5 blend, $5.35; No. 8 rye, 
$4.20. 

WHBPAT—Business in durum _§ futures 
slowed down as the week drew to a close, 
due to the backing away of buyers in the 
East and abroad. Cash stuff met general 
disposition at the going basis. Mills and 
shippers were after choice cars, and paid 
well to get them. Spring futures showed 
little life. Cash was also quiet. 

GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of No. 1 dark northern 
wheat, on track and to arrive, in cents, per 
bushel: 





No. 1 track No. 1 to arr, 
Oct. 28 114% @121% 114%@116% 
Oct. 30 .. 114% @121% 114% @116% 
Oct. 31 .. 113% @120% 113% @115% 
Nov. 1 115% @122% 115%@117% 
Nov. 2 116 @123 116 @118 
Nov. 3 117% @124% 117%@119% 
Nov. 4 116% @123% 116% @118% 
c-Amber durum— -——Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
Oct. 28 ... 114% 112% 98 % 96% 
Oct. 30 ... 114 112 98 96 
Oct. 31 ... 113% 111% 97% 95% 
Nov. 1.... 114% 112% 98%" 96% 
Nov. 2.... 115 113 99 97 
Nov. 8.... 115 113 99 97 
Nov. 4.... 115% 113% 99% 97% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 1 Barley 
37% @38% 74% 48@61 
36% @37% 75% 48@61 
36% @37% 74% 48@61 
87% @38% 77 48@61 
86% @38% 78 48@61 
36 @38 77% 48@61 
85% @37% 17% 48@61 





Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 

—_Spring——__, ——Durum—, 

Nov. Dec. May Nov. Dec. May 


Oct. 28..... 106 109 110% 98% 91 92% 
Oct, 30..... 107 109 110% 98 91% 92% 
Oct. 31..... 106 =6108 110 97% 91 91% 
Nov. 1..... 109% 109 110 98% 92% 93 

Nov. 23....+ 109% 110 110 99 92% 93% 
Nov. 3..... 109% 111 110 99 92% 93% 


Nov. 4..... 110% 111 110 99% 92% 93% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-— Receipts, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 





Spring .... 476 646 895 655 481 6576 
Durum ....1,019 1,282 891 1,493 1,336 686 
Winter .... 4 10 5 ee 4 7 
Totals ..1,499 1,938 1,791 2,148 1,821 1,269 
COFR coves 13 63 1 “a 
OO er 35 214 59 31 
RYO seccses 683 317 411 431 rH 95 
Bonded... 3 oe os ee ee ee 
Barley .... 41 98 176 209 298 205 


Bonded... 1 +s oe we ee ee 

Flaxseed .. 226 205 169 194 123 7 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7——Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


OseG »xaves 668 19 

Oats ...... 899 5,455 2, 055 24 oe 
Wee & 4,235 814 696 106 oe es 
Barley .... 7388 653 352 83 7 2 
Flaxseed .. 656 725 1,802 ee o* 3 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 4, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2 dkn 

1,2n 735 422 351 3887 148 205 
3 dkn 

3n 126 242 205 47 71 25 
All other 


A «-1,692 1,067 1,888 25 «6152 96 
m 
1, 2 dur 1,087 653 677 190 153 92 
r 
durum ..2,408 2,802 1,571 379 288 128 
52 61 9 9 


Winter 9 7 

Mixed 3 175 382 408 550 

Totals ..6,100 5,250 4,876 1,419 1,229 1,003 
FLAXSEED 


Unsettlement featured the future market 
during the week. Early selling pressure 
brought on light to fair price declines, fol- 
lowed quickly by a reversal when support 
appeared. Final quotations are but %@1%c 
higher than Oct. 28. Nothing of especial 
note came to the surface to influence. Re- 


ceipts better in volume, but shipments ran 

heavier, and stocks decreased 59,000 bus for 
the week. 

——Close—_,, 

Opening Nov. 5 

Oct. 30 High Low Nov. 4 1921 

Nov. ..$2.50 $2.55% $2.47% $2.54% $1.83% 

Dec. .. 2.40 2.44 2.38 2.41 1.80% 

May .. 2.34 2.39% 2.33 2.34% 1.85% 


OCTOBER GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Movement of grain at Duluth-Superior for 
the month of October, this year and last, 
in bushels: 














RECEIPTS— 

Wheat— 1922 1921 
re 1,932,041 2,493,955 
DUPUM ..cescccceses 7,171,315 6,983,823 
WEOOE cc ccccccccecs 26,903 126,259 
Bonded ....c.cccese 391,279 121,289 

9,521,538 9,725,326 
348,296 1,211,758 
146,436 393,010 

$1,380 = wc evans 

4,454,532 1,414,409 

66,910 = .. ewes 
674,060 643,148 
79,993 23,104 
1,161,153 666,852 
16,474,298 13,977,607 
1922 1921 

1,596,790 1,804,463 

7,396,618 5,617,781 
112,365 159,017 
450,742 90,087 

9,556,515 7,671,348 
225,032 1,046,437 
130,603 295,899 

2,835,909 1,711,842 
343,685 420,794 

ecesee 51,098 
596,775 894,135 
13,688,519 12,091,553 








MILWAUKEE, NOV. 4 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 

ton, per barrel, f.0.b., Milwaukee: 
Nov. 4 Last year 





Spring patent ........ $7.15 @7.90 $7.50@8.20 
Spring straight ....... 6.55@7.15 6.85@7.15 
First clear 5.55 @5.75 
Second clear coe . 4.50@4.60 
Kansas patent ....... 7.80@7.45 6.75@7.25 
Kansas straight ...... 6.90@7.05 6.25@6.75 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.45@5.60 5.45@5.55 
Rye flour, straight .... 4.90@5.05 4.85@5.25 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.60@4.60 4.40@5.00 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs..... 1.80@1.85 1.50@1.60 
Corn meal, 100 lbs .... 1.75@1.80 1.45@1.50 
Corn grits, 100 lbs..... 1.70@1.75 1.40@1.50 

MILLFEED—Unsettled. Bran higher; 


middlings lower. Offers negligible, and de- 
mand from smaller interests and consump- 
tive sources active for small lots for quick 
shipment. Premiums on middlings over bran 
reduced to 50c@$1 ton. Winter bran very 
firm. Rye feed stronger and 50c@$1 ton 
higher; hominy feed firm, but unchanged. 
Meal easier, but nominal. Reground oat feed 
up $1.50@2 ton. Comparative prices, in 100- 


lb sacks: 
Nov. 4 Last year 

Standard bran ....$24. 50@ 26. 00 os -@15.00 
Winter bran ...... 26.00 @27.00 o@Dovece 
St. fine middlings.. 25.50@26.50 @15.50 
Flour middlings .. 28.00@28.50 ance 
MOG GOR secccccvs 30.00 @31.00 - @30.0 
Rye feed ......... 24.50@25.00 i3. 8.00 @ 14. 00 
Hominy feed ..... + +e++@81.50 +» @22.00 
Reground oat feed. 12.00@13.00 .....@..... 
Old process oil 

| 50.00 @51.50 @39.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 46.50@49.50 @ 42.00 
Gluten feed ...... o eee + @34.85 @ 28.65 


WHEAT—Advanced 1@2c for spring; 
winters off 1@2c. Receipts, 63 cars; last 
week, 61; last year, 29. Offerings continue 
small, while demand is good from shippers 
and millers. Basis on spring unchanged; on 
winters, 1@2c lower. Fancy dark northern 
ranged 17@20c over Minneapolis December 
price; ordinary 13@16c over; ordinary north- 
ern spring 5@10c discount. No. 1 dark Da- 
kota northern closed at $1.28@1.32, No. 2 
$1.23@1.29, No. 3 $1.18@1.26; No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.19@1.22, No. 2 $1.17@1.21, No. 3 $1.15 
@1.18; No. 1 hard winter $1.18@1.19, No. 2 
$1. 17% @1. 18%, No. 3 $1.16@1.17; No. 1 
mixed $1. cha 20, No. 2 $1.11% @1.19, No. 
3 $1.10@1. 

a" gh 2%@2%c. Receipts, 74 
cars; last week, 92; last year, 8. Current 
receipts applied chiefly on to-arrive sales. 
Good shipping and nmiilling demand. Basis 
improved fractionally; No. 2 sold at 1c over 
December price. No. 1 closed at 84%c; No. 
2, 84%c; No. 3, 883% @83%c; No. 4, 81@82\%c. 

CORN—Closed steady to %c lower. Re- 
ceipts, 201 cars; last week, 262; last year, 
76. Fair demand, local and shipping, for 
moderate offerings. Basis reduced, with yel- 
low going to premium over white; No. 2 yel- 
low sold at 3@3%c over December price; 
white, 3c over; mixed, 1%@2c over. No. 2 
white closed at 7ic; No. 2 yellow, 71%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 69@70\%c. 

OATS—Closed steady. Receipts, 235 cars; 
last week, 232; last_year, 128. Shippers and 
cereal mills took moderate offerings readily. 
Basis unchanged; No. 3 white spot sold 
%@2c over December price, according to 
weight. No. 3 white closed at 43@44c. 

BARLEY—Advanced It: Receipts, 156 
cars; last week, 123; last year, 72. Good de- 
mand from shippers and maltsters for mellow 
types; otherwise, market slow. Choice to 
fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 68 


@70c; fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 64@68c; 
light weight, 40@43-lb test, 60@64c; feed, 
60 @ 63c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
90,190 42,520 66,730 26,440 
Wheat, bus.. 81,200 39,150 50,425 30,250 
Corn, bus.... 297,480 108,300 265,675 133,922 
Oats, bus.... 503,370 268,750 559,725 507,950 
Barley, bus.. 254,380 106,650 77,510 117,480 
Rye, bus..... 106,125 11,120 134,340 10,560 
Feed, tons.... 1,170 2,392 65,634 7,201 


Flour, bbls... 





CHICAGO, NOV. 4 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MROFCHRARES 2 occ ccsccccsccccccccs $....@7.60 
Spring patents, jute ..........++. 6.80@7.25 
Spring straights, jute ...........+. 6.50@7.00 
Spring clears, jute ......ccccccces 5.00 @5.75 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 3.40@ 4.00 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.40 @7.00 
Patent, 95 per cent ......eeeeeees 5.80@6.35 
CURR, TEGMORR, BUCO occ cc cccctcess 4.75 @5.30 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $5.90@6.40 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.60@6.00 
Clear, southern, jute ..........++. 4.50@4.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.50@4.85 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.20@4.60 


WHEAT—Receipts, 306 cars, against 388 
last week and 109 a year ago. Feature of 
market was sharp break in premiums. 
Springs in fair demand from outside mills, 
but local mills were indifferent buyers. A 
local mill bought 40,000 bus Canadian wheat 
during the week at around 29c over Decem- 
ber. Hard winters of good quality in good 
request, but other grades fair to slow. No. 1 
and No. 2 red were quoted around $1.20@ 
1.20% bu; No. 1 hard winter, $1.17% @1.18; 
No. 2 hard, $1.17%; No. 1 dark northern, 
$1.25% @1.28%; No. 2 dark, $1.23% @1.25%; 
No. 1 northern, $1.19% @1.22%; No. 2 north- 
ern, $1.17%@1.20%. 

CORN—Receipts, 1,298 cars, against 1,641 
last week and 958 a year ago. Demand 
somewhat slower. Shippers interested in 
corn for immediate delivery. Sales for ship- 
ment totaled 1,250,000 bus. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at 71@71%c bu, No. 3 68@71c; No. 1 
yellow 71%c, No. 2 yellow 70% @71%¢c, No. 
3 yellow 69@71%c; No. 2 white 70% @71\%c, 
No. 3 white 67% @71%c. 

RYE—Receipts, 128 cars, compared with 
130 last week and 28 a year ago. Prices 
stronger, and demand good from shippers, 
with export sales totaling 350,000 bus. Millis 
were also fair buyers. No. 2 was quoted at 
84% @85c bu. 

CORN GOODS—Business continues fair. 
Prices a little easier this week. Car situa- 
tion gradually improving. Fair call from the 
United Kingdom for corn goods. Corn flour 
$1.85 @1.95, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $1.75@1.82%, white and yellow cream 
meal $1.75@1.82%, pearl and granulated 
hominy $1.80@1.82%, oatmeal $3.05, in jute, 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.75 
per 90-lb sack, 

LINSEED MEAL—Demand good, but most 
mills have little to offer, being well sold up. 
Prices firm. Oil meal was quoted at $51 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 


7—-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis..... 463 292 292 199 
Wheat, bus.... 759 233 503 577 
Corn, bus...... 3,398 1,671 1,858 1,532 
Oats, bus...... 1,945 901 1,184 727 
Rye, bus...... e 214 30 130 3 
Barley, bus.... 233 136 66 46 





KANSAS CITY, NOV. 4 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PEE bn d.eNwlaees.s bey ede ewes ees te $6.15 @6.70 
BERRERRS cc ccvrcescocdcbvevedscecs 5.30@5.90 
WUPGE GIOAP occccccccvecrccccccecee 4.50 @4.856 
BOOP GOORL once 0 bc weeks cee 089% oe 3.80@4.25 


MILLFEED—Prices unchanged. Demand 
somewhat lighter, but this is offset entirely 
by the light offerings. Texas the most per- 
sistent buyer. Prices more nearly in line 
with the East, and some business transacted 
with that section. Current quotations, in 
100-1b sacks, per ton: bran, $23.50@24; brown 
shorts, $26@27; gray shorts, $28@29. 

WHEAT—Prices unchanged to 2c higher 
than the close of last week, with advances 
applying chiefly to good quality and strength 
grain wanted to fill mill requirements. Hard 
wheat demand generally fair, but buyers be- 
came rather indifferent at times when fu- 
tures turned down. Principal demand came 
from loca] mills and shippers, but there was 
scattered buying by other interests. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.18@1.25, No. 2 
$1.18@1.25, No. 3 $1.16@1.24, No. 4 $1. 
1.23; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.19@1.20, No. 2 
et rs 19, No. 3 $1.13@1.17, No. 4 $1.09@ 


Siaiesetine and mixed corn unchanged 
to ic higher for the week, and yellow-varie- 


ties unchanged to ic lower. Demand was 
only fair and the supply was sufficient to 
fill all orders on most days. Most sales 
reflected the unchanged condition. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 1 73%@T4c, No. 2 
73% @74c, No. 3 78c, No. 4 72%c; yellow 
corn, No. 1 73% @7T4c, No. 2 73% @7T4c, No. 3 
73c, No. 4 72%c; mixed corn, No. 1 73%c, 
No. 2 72%c, No. 3 73c, No. 4 72%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.. 24,375 17,550 128,050 103,575 
Wh't, bus.1,588,895 1,005,750 1,044,900 842,750 
Corn, bus...205,000 62,500 85,750 48,750 


Oats, bus...195,500 79,900 106,500 112,500 
Rye, bus.... 4,400 5,500 1,100 13,200 
Barley, bus. 12,000 18,000 ...... 5,200 
Bran, tons.. 1,240 2,820 4,860 2,180 
Hay, tons... 6,072 3,576 1,368 576 





ST. LOUIS, NOV. 4 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


oo Ree ee re $6.70@7.10 

PPT er ee re 6.40@6.60 

ee GEE oki vss ccbs visas ccesens 4.75 @5.30 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

PAGS cvcsvdecvvcvccsvrcsccescesss 6.20@6.50 

ED. oe ecdedheccged shone sagt 5.60@5.90 

rey rey nee 4.50@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

IR, oo 80 0:5.0.0:49.04804 60000240604 6.00 @6.40 

BerOignt ..cccvcesvccvccecccesere 5.25 @5.75 

Pirat Clear 2... cccccccccccevccccccs 4.30@4.80 


MILLFEED—Demand very quiet, but of- 
ferings limited, while prices remain fairly 
stationary. All classes of buyers are dis- 
playing lack of interest, and very little busf- 
ness is workable. There is a bearish under- 
tone to the market, due to the continued mild 
weather, and were it not for the fact that 
offerings are so light, prices would undoubt- 
edly take a decided drop. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $25 
@25.50; soft winter bran, $25.50@26; gray 
shorts, $29@30. 

WHEAT—Demand fair for good No. 2 soft 
and selected No. 3. Hard wheat steady. 
Fair accumulative demand for No. 2 and 
No. 3 yellow. Receipts, 681 cars, against 523 
last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.28@ 
1.30, No. 3 red $1.23@1.28, No. 4 red $1.15 
@1.20; No. 2 hard $1.21, No. 3 hard $1.17@ 
1.18. 


CORN—There was evidence that the trade 
was practically under control of an American 
bull market; transactions fairly liberal, and 
frequently hampered Vy scarcity of sellers, 
except of a profit taking character; dearest 
average of the season recorded. Foreign 
demand at higher prices, as shown by the 
Gulf bidding equal to 72c for cash corn in 
St. Louis. Receipts, 439 cars, against 268. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn 72c, No. 3 corn 71 
@72c; No. 2 yellow 73c, No. 3 yellow 72@73c, 
No. 4 yellow 70@7Tl1c, No. 5 yellow 70c, No. 6 
yellow 70c; No. 2 white 71@72c, No. 6 white 
68c. 


OATS—Stronger in price, but some demand 
noted. May selling at 44c, the highest figure 
for a long time; December also figured at 
44c. Receipts, 234 cars, against 207. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 44@45c; No. 3 oats, 44c; 
No. 4 oats, 44c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 92,510 125,880 176,960 164,780 
Wheat, bus. .1,132,800 548,948 975,720 534,820 
Corn, bus.... 691,600 409,520 444,650 322,150 
Oats, bus.... 852,000 320,000 609,600 214,040 
Rye, bus..... 19,800 4,400 16,850  ..... 
Barley, bus.. 17,600 17,000 4,380 7,150 





BUFFALO, NOV. 4 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring $7.40@7.50 
Bakers patent 7.00 @7.10 
First clear ..... 5.50@5.75 
MaseMmG: GIGOT < vc. csc vine ccecccccvecs 3.75 @3.85 
Rye, PUTe White 2... cccevcccccves 5.50 @5.65 
Bee. GERMANS on cccccccecesccnvcess 5.00@5.25 
Mye, GOS ccccccccscccvccsccveses 4.50@4.75 
Sacked 
Bran, per tom ..ccccccssscccccee $. - @28.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@29.00 
Mixed feed ..... oeccece eocvcces ° - + @31.00 
Flour middlings ..........++e++ -@32.00 
Red dog, per tom ......-+eeeeee- «+s» @34.60 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 2.00@ 2.10 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton....... 34.00@34.50 
Cracked corn, per tom .........- 33.50@34.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 33.50@34.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........ so - @38.75 


Cottonseed ‘meal, 43 per cent. ‘ 53. 00@54. 00 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton ....... ven ware 50 


Rolled oats, 90 Ibs, sacked ..... ees 3.1 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... @15.00 
Buckwheat, new, 100 lbs ....... @ 1.90 


WHBEAT—There is an active inquiry for 
soft winter, and no offerings of consequence. 
Dealers are looking for $1.35 for No. 2 red 
and $1.32 for No. 3 red, on track, through 
billed. Nearly all the track .receipts go to 
the mills direct. 


CORN—The market opened firm but with 
liberal receipts, and millers having a supply 
coming along, prices eased off and the close 
was dull. Old No. 2 yellow, 88c; No. 3 yel- 
low, 82c; No. 4 yellow, 81c; No. 5 yellow, 
80c. New corn was quoted at about 6c less 
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for No. 6 and 6 yellow. A number of cars 
of hot, heating and sour arrived. 

OATS—Sellers refused to advance bids, and 
no sales were made above last week's prices. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 61%c; No. 3 white, 
50c; No. 4 white, 48%c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Local maltsters were bidding 
too low, and dealers say exporters and out- 
side buyers were taking all they had to 
offer. Malting was quoted at 72@78c, and 
feed at 68@7ic, on track, through billed. 
Malting, 73@78c in store. Malting, 70@75c, 
c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—Sales of No. 2 on track, through 
billed, were at 95@96c, with the latter price 
bid at the close, today, which was strong. 





TOLEDO, NOV. 4 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.90@6.30; spring, $6.50@ 
6.60; hard winters, $6.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran .........++. $28.00 @30.00 

Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 29.00@31.00 

Winter wheat middlings ....... 30.00@32.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 66 cars, 32 contract. 


CORN—Receipts, 78 cars, 37 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 35 cars, 32 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 401,000 473,000 214,000 88,000 
Corn, bus.... 98,000 24,000 17,000 25,000 
Oats, bus.... 72,000 18,000 62,000 28,000 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 4 
FLOUR—Receipts, 13,029,899 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 5,500 sacks to Glasgow and 1,200 
to Liverpool. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ........-e5e06- $7.25@7.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.90 @7.25 
Spring frat clear .....cccccccsecce 5.85 @6.10 


Hard winter short patent 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter straight ........ «+ 6.25 @6.75 
Soft winter straight ..........+0++ 4.90@5.50 

RYE FLOUR—Offerings only moderate and 
values well maintained, but trade quiet. 
Quotations: $5.25@5.50 bbl in sacks, accord- 
ing to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In fair demand, 
and firmer under light offerings and unfavor-. 
able crop reports. Quotations, $3.50@3.75 
per 98-lb sack, 

MILLFEED—Market firm, with some kinds 
higher under smal! supplies and a fair de- 





mand, Quotations, car lots, per ton: 

Baring BOER cccccceseccdcvsoces $31.50@32.50 
Soft winter bran .......-eeeeees 32.50 @ 33.50 
Standard middlings ........... 32.90 @33.00 
WiCGr MIGGUMSS 2 csccccccescccce 34.00@36.00 
Re GOG ccccccceccccccccsccece 37.50 @ 38.50 


WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing at a net advance of %c for 


the week. Receipts, 1,794,469 bus; exports, 
1,337,423; stock, 2,058,982. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: 
No, 2 red winter ..,.....+++5 $1.31% @1.32% 
WTO. BO POG WIMCOF 2. ccccccccse 1.28% @1.29% 
No. 4 red winter .......+.06. 1.24% @1.25% 
No. 6 red winter .....cccseece 1.20% @1.21% 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky.... 1.16 @1.17 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.13 @1.14 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.... 1.10 @1.11 
Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 


according to quality. 

CORN—Market for export deliveries de- 
clined 1c early in the week, but subsequently 
advanced 2%c, closing firm at a net rise of 
1%c. Local car lots irregular, but closed 
without net change. Receipts, 166,033 bus; 
exports, 42,911; stock, 356,199. Quotations: 
car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 86@87c, 
No. 3 85@86c, No. 4 84@85c; car lots for 
local trade, No. 2 yellow 89@89%c, No. 3 
yellow 88@&&%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Firm under light of- 
ferings and in sympathy with raw material, 


but trade quiet. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-l1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1.97 
Yellow table meal, fancy ....... eceeve 1.97 
White table meal, fancy .........see0. 1.97 
Pearl hominy and grits .......+s+eee+. 1.97 

OATS—tTrade quiet, and market declined 
le. Offerings moderate but ample. Receipts, 


274,469 bus; exports, 290,000; stock, 308,365. 
Quotations: No. 2 white 55@55%c, No. 3 
white 53% @54c, 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly and showed lit- 
tle change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $6; patent cut, 
per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. 





BALTIMORE, NOV. 4 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, 
cottons: 
Spring first patent .........6.555- 
Spring standard patent . 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight ............ 
Soft winter short patent 


in 98-lb 







Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.25@5.50 

Rye flour, White ...cceccccccccece 4.95 

Rye flour, standard .........0-0++ 4. 10@4. 45 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ............. $8.50 

City mills’ winter patent ...........+5 7.25 

City mills’ winter straight ............ 6.85 


MILLFEED—Firmer as to brans; other- 
wise unchanged and slow throughout. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$30.60@31; soft winter bran, $31@32; stand- 
ard middlings, $31@32; flour middlings, $32 
@33; red dog, sc ita city mills’ middlings, 
$31@32. 

WHEAT—Down %c on No. 2 red and up 
%c on No. 2 red, garlicky; demand and 
movement moderate. Receipts, 398,106 bus; 
exports, 208,000; stock, 1,691,038. Closing 
prices: No, 2 red winter, $1.31%; No. 2 red 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


winter, garlicky, $1.22%; November, $1.22%; 
range of southern for week, 70c@$1.22%. 

CORN—Lost %c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 713,001 bus; exports, 317,- 
142; stock, 970,416. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 2 yellow or better, track, 89c; contract, 
spot, 82c; No. 2, spot, 88%c; range of south- 
ern for week, 60@91c; new near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $3.25. 

OATS—Unchanged; demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 74,118 bus; exports, 
40,000; stock, 284,713. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 55%c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 54%c. 

RYE—Up 2%c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 601,233 bus; exports, 197,143; 
stock, 781,648. Closing price of No. 2 western 
for export, 97%c. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in October, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 


7-Receipts— 7-Exports—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 152 142 81 49 
Wheat, bus.. 1,093 1,320 1,739 1,658 
Corn, bus.... 1,871 509 965 77 
Oats, bus.... 492 53 245 ems 
Rye, bus..... 1,409 605 1,120 407 
Barley, bus.. 154 79 150 41 
Malt, bus..... 125 een 40 eee 
Buckwheat, bus ... 1 eee eee 
Millfeed, tons. 2 2 eee 


Receipts ant exports from Jan. 1 to wer. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— -~Exports— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 1,173 1,363 386 584 
Wheat, bus.. 18,327 21,116 17,866 18,600 
Corn, bus.... 39,720 17,935 38,157 16,662 
Oats, bus.... 4,467 1,584 2,799 617 
Rye, bus..... 14,593 11,287 15,893 10,391 
Barley, bus.. 865 1,213 1,013 1,452 
Malt, bus.... 348 29 289 eee 
Buckwheat, bus 1 1 eee 
Millfeed, tons. . 16 14 





BOSTON, NOV. 4 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... « $8.25@8.50 
Spring patents, standard ........ 7.25 @7.85 
SOPeNs Bret SlOOTE ccc ccisscsacsecs 5.75 @6.50 
Hard winter patents ,........... 6.25 @7.50 
Soft winter patents .............. 6.25@7.50 
Soft winter straights ............ 5.75 @6.50 
Bott winter COATS oo. ccsccciasies 5.50 @6.25 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.25 @5.75 


MILLFEED—Quiet demand for wheat 
feeds, with an easier tone to the market. 
Other feeds in fair demand. Spring bran, 
$30.50@31 for pure and $30@30.25 for stand- 
ard; winter bran, $30.50@32; middlings, 
$30.50@36; mixed feed, $30@36; red dog, $38; 
gluten feed, $41.20; gluten meal, $52.45; hom- 
iny feed, $36; stock feed, $35; oat hulls, 
reground, $16; - cottonseed meal, $49.50@ 
53.50; linseed meal, $56,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Quiet demand, and the 
market barely steady. Granulated yellow 
$2.20, bolted yellow $2.15, and feeding meal 
and cracked corn, $1.80, all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Market firm, with good de- 
mand but limited offerings, at $3.10 for rolled 
and $3.41 for cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


bbls... 


Flour, e 81,386 84,466  .ccee caves 
Wheat, bus...229,260 3,400 123, i84 120,585 
Corn, bus..... SU.0Ge sees 14;3665 ..... 
Oats, bus..... 20,215 42,275 369,530 16,692 
RIG, OUcscce seves 1,300 1,205 2,220 
Millfeed, tons. 116 Y | rere evodge 
Corn meal, bbis 235 CTE avece § cccce 
Oatmeal, cases 375 Gee. aasee |. acid 
Oatmeal, sacks eee oct, mecdte 


Exports from Boston during the wook end- 
ing Nov. 4: 75,172 bus wheat and 38,371 bus 
corn to Liverpool; 113,934 bus oats to Lon- 
don; 50,000 bus oats to Glasgow. 


RECEIPTS DURING OCTOBER 


1922 1921 
I EER oc eenteceuesede 129,280 97,845 
Qo errr 127,710 259,970 
GOR, DOD 2 crcccavrcccicess 7,320 36,185 
GRU, BER c. c0tcccvescsevios 203,170 86,115 
Bs EN be 80 40.06 65 008 60508 950 3,915 
Serre EBS ... eseee 
Millfeed, tons ............ 435 217 
Corn meal, bbls ........... 980 572 
Oatmeal, cases ........... 9,125 9,566 
Oatmeal, sacks ...........6 1,350 35 





MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 7 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


Nov. 7 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
GOUORB a cccscccccces $6.75 @7.40 $7.00@7.80 
Standard patent ...... 6.60@6.85 6.70@7.30 
Second patent ..... +++ 6.25@6.60 6.45@6.80 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.30@5.60 4.35@4.75 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@4.00 3.25@3.85 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Nov. 7), in 
jute, were: 


Nov. 7 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.50@5.65 $5.55 @5.85 
Durum flour .......... 4.60@4.70 4.55@5.20 
Clear .....0.+. eT TTT 3.80@4.00 3.75@4.20 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 
319,325 340,995 449,590 


Nov. 11... 
Nov. 4.... 457,895 402,510 334,370 440,615 
Oct. 28.... 421,447 471,270 335,045 454,390 
Oct. 21.... 422,788 432,405 337,220 463,455 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Nov. 11... ...-+. 305 6,300 1,365 
Nov. 4...- 2,987 © .cscce 6,240 6,650 
Oct. 28.... 666 1,430 =11,025 4,915 
Oct. B1.... weeeee 2,400 3,130 2,950 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Aug. 26. 61 69,490 177,633 213,412 see eve 
Sept. 2. 59 67,690 185,121 203,654 

Sept. 9. 68 62,290 198,596 200,423 


Sept. 16 57 67,440 226,448 217.220 357 357 
Sept. 23 56 63,240 237,135 242,146 ... ... 
Sept. 30 65 62,540 243,011 205,129 


Oct. 7. 52 53,900 248,820 194,627 

Oct. 14. 53 64,107 252,362 218,828 ese eee 
Oct. 21. 55 64,490 250,603 239,978 336 715 
Oct. 28. 56 61,3°0 251,302 249,177 eee ee 
Nov. 4,. 43 42,490 173,283 163,164 eee eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 7), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Nov. 7 Year ago 
Bran ..c.ccccccces $23.00@23.50 $12.00@12.50 
Stand. middlings.. 24.00@25.00 13.00@13.50 
Flour middlings... 27.00@28.00 19.00@22.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@31.00 28.00@31.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $29.75 @30.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.25@29.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.00@29.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 28.75@29.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@23.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.15 
Corn meal, yellowf ......+..++++ 2.05@ 2.10 
Rye flour, white® ......-eesee+s 5.00@ 5.10 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 3.45@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ........ 6.00@ 6.05 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 5.90@ 5.95 
Rolled oats** ..... erecccocccese o-.»@ 2.75 
Linseed oil meal*® ........+..++. 49.00 @50.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bb! in sacks. 


**90-l1b cotton sacks. 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
4 Oe Se $1.15% @1. $3%6 $1.14% @1.20% 
A 1.16 @1, 1.15 @1.21 
1.17% @1.23% 
1.16% @1.22% 
1.18% @1.24% 
@ crcece 
. 2 nor 
@1.17% 
@1.18 
@1,19% 
@1.18% 
@1.20% 
x Perens 
\ May 
$1.11% $1.11% 
1.13% 





*Holiday. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


NOV. 2 .vcsece $1. oo 2%. >t $ .94% @1. 62% 
Nov, 2 ...seee 1. @1.0 -95 @1.0 
Nov. 3 ....... Lor @1. 09 -95 91. o2 
Nov. 4 ....++. 1.07% @1.09% .95% @1.02% 
Nov. 6 ......4% 1.08% @1. son -96% @1.03% 
Nov, 7° ..c006 covcee @ocecee cooces @ wreeee 


No. 2 ausber No, 2 durum 





Nov. $1. 04% @1. oe $ .92%@ .99% 

Nov. -- 105 @1. -93 @1.00 

Nov. - 105 @1. o7 -93 $i 00 

Nov. 1.05% @1.07% -93% @1.00% 

Nov. 1.06% @1.08% 94% ¢* 01% 

Nov. 7 epee success csgccse 
*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during ple week a per bushel: 


Oct. Rye Barley 
&. soot sx @s8% 72% @75% 47@60 
yh 67 @69 36 @39 745% @77% 47@60 
2.. 67% @69% 36% @39% 76% @79% 48@61 
3.. 67 @69 36%@39 76% @79% 49@62 
4.. 67% @68% 36% @38% 75% @79% 49@62 
6.. 67 @69 36% @39% 77% @80% 50@62 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks es 





Saturday were: ov. 5 
Nov. 4 Oct. 28 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,638,000 3,500,350 2,757,720 
Flour, bbls ..... 25,803 32,835 29,039 
Millstuff, tons .. 1,830 3,212 561 
Corn, bus........ 132,660 152,070 139,000 
Oats, bus........ 712,780 742,900 430,390 
Barley, bus..... - 805,440 322,000 185,130 
Rye, bus........ - 802,400 329,650 106,920 
Flaxseed, bus.... 126,420 187,650 100,870 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Nov. 5 





Nov. 4 Oct. 28 1921 
Wheat, bus......1,231,200 792,680 694,140 
Flour, bblis.. - 514,699 436,910 491,461 
Millstuff, tons.. e+ © 15,254 16,204 17,189 
Corn, bus «+» 84,320 51,600 78,600 
Oats, bus -- 990,150 716,040 428,400 
Barley, bus + 167,200 188,190 145,700 
Rye, bus es 287,620 97,150 15,120 
Flaxseed, bus. 47,500 64,390 59,850 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 5 Nov. 6 





Nov. 4 Oct. 28 1921 1920 

No. 1 dark ..... 930 947 1,213 708 
No. 1 northern... 164 180 38 29 
No. 2 northern.. 245 329 26 25 
Others .........2,476 2,187 4,334 4,977 
BOARS oo v0 vc 3,815 38,593 5,612 5,740 
In 1919 ..... coe 6806 6,488 cover cevse 
Ie 2948 ....c0ccSB,B2S BL, BEB . cccce <eeere 
In 1917 ......-- 636 GET neces cevne 


November 8, 1922 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators jn 
Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
v.5 Nov. 6 Nov 


No 
Nov. 4 Oct. 28 1921 1920 19}: 


Corn ... 41 53 465 58 { 
Oats ..14,302 14,533 21,724 6,393 4,434 
Barley .. 514 399 1,323 1,134 99] 
Rye ....1,427 1,203 1,483 59 6,48 
Flaxseed, 76 80 860 589 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls— ——Duluth- 





Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dex 

Oct. oe 46% 2.45% 2.51% 2 2.39 
Nov. 1 2.51 2.49% 2.5 2 
Nov. f woe 2.638% 2.52% 2.5 
Nov. 3.... 2.58 2.55 2.5 A 
Nov. 4.... 2.55 2.53 2.56 
Nov. 6.... 2.67% 2.55% 2.5 b , 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Mi)- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to N 











4, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7—Receipts— = 
1922 1921 1 
Minneapolis 1,886 1,791 a4 3 
Dwlgth oeccctas 1,794 1,119 996 1.275 
Totals ....... 3.680 2,910 1,304 1.45 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended t- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis d 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -——In stor: 
922 1921 1920 1922 1921 20 


Minneapolis. 126 101 238 77 860 S9 
Duluth..... 226 205 169 656 725 x9 
Totals.... 352 306 407 733 .1,585 67s 





NEW YORK, NOV. 4 


FLOUR—Market firm, with generally «ood 
demand, especially for spring patents ind 
clears. Buyers also showing more inter in 
hard winter wheat flours. Export situ: ion 
hampered by traffic conditions, but nume ous 
inquiries on hand, Prices: spring fancy t- 
ents $7.75@8.50, standard patent $6.50@ 5, 
clear $5.75@6.25; soft winter straight, 0 


@6.15; hard winter patents $6.50@ 5, 
straights $6@6.50, clears $5.25@5.75; », 
in jute. Receipts, .27! \00 


$4.80 @5.40,—all 
bbis. 


WHEAT—Market strong and i hig 
Transportation conditions continue to |! u 
feature. Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.38; ) 
1 northérn spring, $1.45; No. 2 hard wir 
$1.39; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.32%; ‘ 
2 mixed durum, $1.22, Receipts, 2,071,200 s. 

CORN—Movement small at primary poi: s. 
No, 2 yellow, 90%c; No. 2 mixed, 89%c; , 
2 white, 90%c. Receipts, 664,800 bus. 

OATS—Market had little individual f :- 
ture. Receipts small at interior points, d 
cash markets steady. Prices: No. 2 wh e, 
56c; No. 3 white, 54c; No. 4 white, 53c. 
ceipts, 245,000 bus. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grin 
in store at above points for week endiig 


Nov. 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley F ix 

Consolidated .... 701 40 48 6 

Ogilvies ......... 1,050 21 70 


Grain Growers .. 1,328 142 193 
Fort William .... 986 24 16 


Re pS Gbe ¢ og 











GB, DB cwosescne 2,757 285 323 
North Western 1,163 114 196 
Port Arthur ..... 2,123 371 568 } 
Cam. Gov't 2.2... 1,143 326 292 1 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,709 113 76 1 
Private elevators. 6,148 416 482 1 
Potala ccsccie. 20,108 1,851 2,264 8 
Year ago ........ 25,355 4,718 1,451 0 
Receipts ........ 14,471 1,067 719 ) 


Lake shipments... 14,884 943 675 
Rail shipments... 1,194 424 136 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— 3 
No. 1 hard ..... ao SES See 2 
No. 1 northern.11,370 No, 2C. W...... 116 
No. 2 northern. .2,392 No. 3 C. W. 0 
No. 3 northern..2,122 Ex. 1 feed ...... 0 
WO. S scccdevoce 164 1 feed ......... 2 
BO. B cvecvsdeces 226. 8 Teed cacwoeeee 2 
Bes DB: .0 os 6 R08 60% 58 Special bin ..... 7 
WOOE psec ccvccee | BR 237 
DOPOM sc ccccce 683 Private ........ 41f 
Winter ...cccece 14 —— 
Special bin ..... 349 », | | rey AUP 
OUNCS .sccccoee 1,775 
P| re 6,148 

Potal cccoese 25,276 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United Stat s 
on Nov. 4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Bi 
Baltimore .. 993 946 204 636 ) 
Boston ..... 2 2 ,164 1 : 
Buffalo ..... 3,218 460 1,678 1,841 473 
Chicago ...°2,357 2,785 9,744 286 207 


Detroit ..... 12 24 32 13 eee 
St. Joseph .. 954 49 61 41 4 


Duluth ..... 6,099 193 899 4,235 7 
Galveston ...1,291 wee 101 
Indianapolis. 449 142 301 6 

Kan. City...3,869 682 614 96 - 


Milwaukee .. 110 270 424 42 1v3 
Sioux City... 170 126 272 3 ) 
Minneapolis 3,816 41 14,302 
N. Orleans.. .1,513 138 

New York... 449 733 2,073 371 3:7 


Omaha ..... 1,472 505 1,975 170 
Peoria ...... 12 312 420 dee 
Philadelphia. 841 350 248 12 
St. Louis ....1,195 130 105 8 
Toledo -- 930 73 443 11 





Canals 1,166 60 eee TT 142 
Lakes ....... 1,360 én'e oo 775 223 














Totals ...32,278 8,806 34,077 10,115 2,97 
Last year...56,595 18,891 69,998 6,319 4,0°> 
Decreases: Wheat, 1,285,000 bus; cor, 


r 
281,000; oats, 1,387,000. Increases; Rye, 1,- 


771,000 bus; barley, 197,000, 
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AN OLD OREGON MILL 


By FreD LOCKLEY 


Though Howard’s flour mill at Mulino, 
Oregon, was not the first flour mill to 
be built in the Oregon country, it has 
the unique distinction of being the oldest 
flour mill in point of continuous opera- 
tion west of the Rocky Mountains. Dur- 
ing the more than 70 years it has been 
grinding Willamette valley wheat into 
flour, it has been operated but by two 
persons: Richard R. Howard, who built 
it in 1850, and his son, the present owner, 
Charles T. Howard. ‘ 

Seventy years ago pack trains from 
Scott’s Bar, Yreka, Jacksonville and 
other mining camps in northern Cali- 
fornia and southern Oregon came regu- 
larly for flour here, paying from léc 
to 18c per lb, for in those days wheat 
sold for $5 per bu, and gold dust was 
plentiful and times were flush. 

Charles Turner Howard, who has been 
the postmaster at Mulino, Clackamas 
County, Oregon, for the past 35 years, 
has worked in the mill for more than 55 
years. He came with his father across 
the plains by ox team in 1846. His fa- 
ther took up a donation land claim on 
Milk Creek, where the mill now stands, 
in the fall of 1846. He put a dam 
across the creek and built a saw mill, 
with which he supplied the settlers for a 
score of miles around with lumber. 

In 1850 he built the flour and grist 
mill that is still doing business at the 
old stand. The burrs came around the 
Horn, taking a year from the time they 
were ordered to reach Oregon. They 
were set to grinding wheat in 1851. The 
old mill was built of 12x12 timbers, hand 
hewed, and they are as sound today as 
the day they were put up. Charles Tur- 
ner Howard, the present owner and op- 
erator of the mill, was born in Shelby 
County, Illinois, on July 28, 1841. 

Originally all shafting, wheels and the 
water wheel were made of wood, but Mr. 
Howard has replaced the old water wheel 
with three iron turbines run by water 
power, one of them furnishing electric 
light for the mill. The mill is rated as 
a 50-bbl mill, though by running 24 
hours it can turn out from 50 to 60 bbls 
a day. 

No longer do the pack trains come 
from California to load with flour for 
the mining camps. No longer can the 
mule skinners or bull whackers be seen 
in the roadway in front of the old mill. 
The old-time knight of the ribbons has 
made his last run. Today the motor 
truck or the box car handles the product 
of the old mill, though as a matter of 
fact most of the flour is used locally. It 
is an interesting survivor of an era that 
is past. 


DUTY TO THIRD PARTIES 


The New York Court of Appeals “Defines 
B ds of R ibility Collateral 
to Contract Relationship 


The decision of the New York court of 
appeals in the case of Glanzer et al. vs. 
Shepard et al., 185 N.E. 275, shows that 
the case involves a much broader and 
important principle than seems to have 
been recognized by three lower courts 
which successively passed on the suit. 

Plaintiffs bought 905 bags of beans 
from Bech, Van Siclen & Co., to be paid 
for on weight sheets certified by public 
weighers. Defendants, public weighers, 
were employed by the seller to do the 
weighing, being informed that the beans 
were sold to plaintiffs, and directed to 
furnish a copy of the weight certificate 
to plaintiffs. This was done, and plain- 
tiffs settled with the seller on the basis 
of the weights reported by defendants. 
Later it was discovered that the beans 
actually weighed 11,854 Ibs less than cer- 
tified, and plaintiffs sued defendants for 
reimbursement against the overpayment 
made to the seller on the faith of de- 
fendants’ weighing. 

The trial judge ruled that plaintiffs 
were entitled to recover. On appeal the 
appellate term of the New York supreme 
court held that, because there was no 
contract relationship between plaintiffs 

and defendants, there was no cause of 
action (182 N. Y. Supp. 178). On fur- 














ther appeal, the appellate division of the 
supreme court decided that the trial 
judge was + & and the appellate term 
wrong (186 N. Y: Supp. 88). The case 
then went to the highest court of the 
state, the court of appeals, and that 
tribunal upholds the appellate division. 
What the court of appeals says shows 
that a broad principle is involved, and 
the following opinion handed down in 
the case will no doubt take an important 











of such a duty are cases where action is 
directed toward the person of another or 
his property. . . . A like principle ap- 
plies, however, where action is directed 
toward the governance of conduct. The 
controlling circumstance is not the char- 
acter of the consequence, but its proxim- 
ity or remoteness in the mone and 
purpose of the actor. There are decisions 
that a lawyer who supplies a certificate 
of title to a client is not answerable to 
a third person whom he did not mean to 
serve. . 

“No such immunity, it has been held, 
protects the searcher of a title who, 
preparing an abstract at the order of a 
client, delivers it to another to induce 
action on the faith of it. . . . Constantly 


Charles T. Howard, Owner of the Old Mill at Mulino, Oregon 


place in the case law of the country on 
the general subject of liability in com- 
mercial transactions where there is no 
contract relationship: 

“We think the law imposes a duty 
toward buyer as well as seller in the 
situation here disclosed. The plaintiffs’ 
use of the certificates was not an indirect 
or collateral consequence of the action 
of the weighers. It was a consequence 
which, to the weighers’ knowledge, was 
the end and aim of the transaction. 
Bech, Van Siclen & Co. ordered, but 
Glanzer Brothers were to use. The de- 
fendants held themselves out to the pub- 
lic as skilled and careful in their calling. 
They knew that the beans had been sold, 
and that on the faith of their certificate 
payment would be made. They sent a 
copy to the plaintiffs for the very pur- 
pose of inducing action. All this they 
admit. In such circumstances, assump- 
tion of the task of weighing was the 
assumption of a duty to weigh carefully 
for the benefit of all whose conduct was 
to be governed. We do not need to state 
the duty in terms of contract or of priv- 
ity. Growing out of a contract, it has 
none the less an origin not exclusively 
contractual. Given the contract and the 
relation, the duty is imposed by law. . 

“There is nothing new here in princi- 
ple. If there is novelty, it is in the 
instance only. One who follows a com- 
mon calling may come under a duty to 
another whom he serves, though a third 
may give the order or make the pay- 
ment. . . . The most common examples 


the bounds of duty are enlarged by 
knowledge of a prospective use... . 
We must view the act in its setting, 
which will include the implications and 
the promptings of usage and fair deal- 
ing. The casual response, made in mere 
friendliness or courtesy, . . . may not 
stand on the same plane, when we come 
to consider who is to assume the risk of 
negligence or error,-as the deliberate 
certificate, wre ory an ‘act in the 
law’ . . . intended to sway conduct. 
“Here the defendants are held, not 
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merely for careless words, . . . but for 
the careless performance of a service— 
the act of weighing—which happens to 
have found in the words of a certificate 
its culmination and its summary. . . . 
The line of separation between these 
diverse liabilities is difficult to draw. It 
does not lose, for that reason, its cor- 
respondence with realities. Life has re- 
lations not capable always of division 
into inflexible compartments. The molds 
expand and shrink. 

“We state the defendants’ obligation, 
therefore, in terms, not of contract mere- 
ly, but of duty. Other forms of  state- 
ment are possible. They involve, at most, 
a change of emphasis. . If we fix 
our gaze upon that aspect, we shall stress 
the element of contract, and treat the 
defendants’ promise as embracing the 
rendition of a service which, though or- 
dered and paid for by one, was either 
wholly or in part for the benefit of an- 
other. . . . We may find analogies again 
in the decisions which treat the sender of 
a telegram as the agent of the recipi- 
ent... . 

“The other methods of approach arrive 
at the same goal, though the paths may 
seem at time to be artificial or circuitous. 
We have preferred to reach the goal 
more simply. The defendants, acting, 
not casually nor as mere servants, but in 
the pursuit of an independent calling, 
weighed and certified at the order of one 
with the very end and aim of shaping 
the conduct of another. Diligence was 
owing, not only to him who ordered, but 
to him also who relied.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 4.—Millers 
and jobbers report flour business gen- 
erally quite satisfactory. Bakers are ap- 
parently not burdened with supplies, and 
are not disposed to anticipate their fu- 
ture requirements, which makes for a 
fairly active week-to-week business. 
California mills, in particular, are en- 
joying full-time operations. 

In sympathy with the firmness in the 
wheat market, prices generally are being 
held quite firm. Dakota fancy patent 
$8.40, standard patent $8.05, clear $7.15; 
Montana fancy patent $7.65, standard 
patent $7.30, clear $6.40; Kansas stand- 
ard $7.40, fancy $8.20; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade $7@7.25, cut-off 
$5.60@5.80,—basis 98’s, cotton, delivered, 
San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is holding firm, 
with eastern red bran and mill-run $32 
@34 ton; northern white bran and mill- 
run, $33@35; low grade flour, $44@45,— 
delivered, San Francisco. 


NOTES 


A. C. Wassard, representing the 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., was 
on ’change this week. 

J. A. Lovejoy has succeeded G. A. 
Rooth as San Francisco manager of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


Threshing returns indicate that the 
California barley crop totaled 41,654,000 
bus, the largest yield since 1914. 


George Russel, for many years en- 
gaged in the bakery business in Oak- 
land and San Francisco, died this week 
after an illness extending over a period 
of several months. 














Howard’s Flour Mill, Built in Oregon in 1850 
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Seatrie, Wasu., Nov. 4, 1922 








Flour demand in this section is prin- 
cipally for the family trade. Even this 
is of small volume, and largely confined 
to small lots for current requirements. 
Bakers are booked ahead, and are not 
anticipating the conditions which will 
govern prices when present bookings are 
exhausted. Premiums for choice Wash- 
ington milling wheat continue to in- 
crease, and flour made from such wheat 
cannot compete with Montana mill brands 
or with flour made by Washington mills 
from Montana wheat. 

The reduced rail rate for Montana 
wheat and wheat products for export via 
this coast has so far borne little fruit. 
The movement of Montana wheat under 
this rate has been small, as the price, 
delivered here, is too high for export. 
The same is true of flour ground for ex- 
port from Montana wheat by Washing- 
ton mills. Both Canadian wheat and 
flour at Vancouver, B. C., are offered too 
far below Montana wheat and wheat 
products for the latter to compete. 

Some flour continues to move to the 
Orient on old bookings, but little new 
business is being worked, as prices are 
50@70c bbl out of line with the views 
of most of the mills. 

United Kingdom markets continue 
shillings out of line. A few small lots of 
flour are being worked, however, from 
time to time, apparently by mills which 
for some reason are willing to accept sac- 
rifice prices. 

California trade is subnormal, as north 
coast mills are unable to meet prices for 
flour made in that state from Idaho and 
California wheats. 

A moderate flour business continues to 
be done with Central America and the 
west coast of South America, and a few 
parcels have been worked to Cuba. 

Washington flour was marked up 20c 
bbl this week, following an advance of 
20c last week on account of the strength 
in Pacific wheats. Blue-stem family pat- 
ent, basis 49-lb cottons, carloads, at coast 
points, is now quoted at $7.10 bbl; Wash- 
ington bakers patent $6.60, and pastry 
flour $5.45, both basis 98’s. 

Export grades of flour have again 
been advanced. Export cut-off is now 
quoted at $5.70 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; 
export straights $5.40, and export pat- 
ent $6.70. ; 

Hard wheat patents are quotably un- 
changed. ‘Top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Dakota, $7.10@8.05 bbl; Montana, $6.65 
@6.95; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific spring wheats, 
$6.60@7.10. 

Millfeed is very strong and scarce, and 
$1 higher for the week. Washington 
mill-run is quoted to jobbers at $30 ton, 
in straight cars. Montana feed is not 
offering in this market. 


OCTOBER FLOUR EXPORTS 


Exports of flour from Seattle in Oc- 
tober, according to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, were: to China, 69,175 bbls; 
Hongkong, 23,258; Japan, 250; Philip- 
pines, 14,475; Honolulu, 5,480; United 
Kingdom, 5,590; Europe, 5,715; Bolivia, 
1,550; Peru, 775; British Columbia, 635. 
Exports from Tacoma: to China, 66,350 
bbls; Hongkong, 56,500; Philippines, 11,- 
350; Japan, 5,000; Honolulu, 2,830; Unit- 
ed Kingdom, 8,215; Norway, 840; Peru, 
8,352; Bolivia, 3,250; Chilé, 2,720. 


CAR SITUATION STILL ACUTE 
The car shortage in the Pacific North- 
west has not improved, and practically 
no relief on the Paci‘ic. Coast can be 





expected for at least three weeks, and 
probably four, according to E. V. Kuy- 
kendall, director of the state department 
of public works, as the first empties be- 
ing sent west as a result of the recent 
order of the car service section of the 
American Railway Association will not 
reach St. Paul until today. 

The latest car service reports from the 
railroads show 2,304 box cars ordered for 
western Washington, and 12 per cent 
available; 1,616 ordered for eastern 
Washington, and 8 per cent available. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Thie week ..ccc.cs 52,800 584 75 
Last week ......++. 52,800 40,708 77 
WOOP GHO cecceocecs 52,800 23,434 44 
Two years ago..... 62,800 17,305 33 
Three years ago.... 52,800 44,682 84 
Four years ago.... 46,800 17,117 36 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ...ccecs 57,000 9, 4 
Last week ....+.++.+ 57,000 28,560 50 
Year O80 .ccccscces 57,000 44,708 78 
Two years ago..... 57,000 18,250 32 
Three years ago.... 57,000 47,953 84 
Four years ago.... 57,000 15,430 27 
Five years ago..... 57,000 39,749 69 


Twenty-one interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Oct. 28, 1922, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 109,500 bbls of 
flour, made 176,066, or 69 per cent of 
capacity, against 70,785 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 24 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 127,800 bbls, or 55 
per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


The Tacoma (Wash.) Health Bread 
Co. has assigned to the Tacoma Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

Seattle and Tacoma wheat exports for 
October were: to Japan, 682,235 bus; 
Shanghai, 100,000; United Kingdom, 
314,116, . 

Shipments of flour from Seattle to 
California in October: to San Francisco, 
19,140 bbls; San Pedro, 2,714; San Diego, 
1,400. Millfeed shipments, 1,370 tons to 
San Francisco. 

All of the steamship companies en- 
gaged in the transpacific trade have 
agreed to end the rate war which has ex- 
isted since March 1, excepting three Jap- 
anese lines, Mitsui & Co., Ltd., Suzuki 
& Co., and the Yamashita Kisen Kaisha. 
The members of the new Pacific West- 
bound Conference have agreed that each 
company shall file a $25,000 bond as a 
guaranty to keep rate agreements. 

Choice Washington milling  sprin 
wheats are becoming very scarce, an 
prices are sky-rocketing; $1.50 bu, coast, 
is bid for Big Bend blue-stem, and 
$1.55 asked. Choice dark hard Montana 
spring, on the other hand, is quoted at 
$1.32, bu, coast, and choice dark hard 
Montana $1.2714. Western red wheat is 
quoted at $1.20 bu, coast, against $1.12 
bid by the Orient; western white wheat, 
export basis for new business $1.17 bu, 
though as high as $1.23 is being paid. 


OREGON 

PortTLaANpd, Orecon, Nov. 4.—Two ad- 
vances, each of 20c, occurred in the flour 
market this week. They were anticipat- 
ed, and bakers and jobbers bought free- 
ly before the rise. Consequently, busi- 
ness was less active at the new prices. 
Mills take a bullish view of the future 
of the market. 

The new list prices in car lots: family 
patents, $7.15 bbl; whole wheat, $6.35; 
graham, $6.15; bakers hard wheat, $6.65; 








bakers blue-stem patents, $6.90; valley 

soft bakers, $5.65; straights, $5.50. 
Weekly output of Portland mills, in 

barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 ,727 64 
Last week .......- 57,000 36,540 64 
ZOOP OHO cccccesce 57,000 35,255 61 
Two years ago..... 48,000 49,980 52 
Three years ago.... 42,600 41,847 98 
Four years ago..... 40,500 23,341 55 
Five years ago..... 33,000 30,201 89 


Wheat was firm all week, and there 
was a good demand from mills and ex- 
porters. The fact that the supply in 
this section is getting short not only 
prompted buyers to bid up, but also add- 
ed to the bullishness of farmers’ views. 
For white export wheat there were offers 
of $1.22@1.23 bu. Top milling blue- 
stem sold as high as $1.48, coast basis, 
to interior mills, but buyers here would 
not go that strong. They took Idaho 
baart at around $1.31 in preference, and 
also bought freely of Montana wheat, 
paying $1.30@131 for dark northern 
spring and $1.23@1.25 for dark hard 
winter. 

Coarse grains held steady, and were 
moderately active. Last bids: oats, 38- 
Ib naturals, $35 ton; barley, $32.75@ 
33.50; No. 2 eastern yellow corn $33.75, 
No. 3 $32.75. 

The millfeed market was firm all 
along the line, with mill-run quoted at 
$32 ton and middlings at $44. 


NOTES 

Flour exports from Portland in Oc- 
tober were 113,497 bbls, and wheat ex- 
ports 2,216,610 bus. 

The British steamer Benvorlich sailed 
this week with 280,000 bus wheat for 
Algeria. This is the third cargo to be 
dispatched from Portland to that coun- 
try. J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont., Nov. 4.—Con- 
tinued capacity business for the milling 
plants, with only nominal changes in 
market quotations, states the story of the 
past week in the flour milling trade of 
Montana. The big plants are running 
three shifts, with no promise of an early 
let-up. Flour shipments are being sent 
east and west, demand in both directions 
proving quite satisfactory. The prices: 
patent flour $7 bbl, and first clear $4.75, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots; bran $23 ton and standard mid- 
dlings $25, same terms. 


NOTES 


Montana got her first snowstorm for 
the 1922 winter on Nov. 2. The snow 
was from five to seven inches deep. 
Seeding is about all done, and the grain 
which has started growing will be bene- 
fited by the moisture. 


The grain glut at Harlem has been so 
bad during the last 10 days that much 
wheat has been dumped on the ground 
by farmers who hauled it a long dis- 
tance, only to find no storage facilities. 
Public spirited citizens have started the 
work of building two grain bins to hold 
37,000 bus. One is being provided by 
the Harlem Milling Co. stockholders. 


Milling men of this state take a bullish 
view of wheat prices, and are predicting 
dollar wheat at the elevator within the 
month. The current prices: fancy dark 
northern spring, 92c; choice dark north- 
ern spring, 86c; dark northern 
spring, 83c; federal grade dark northern 
spring, 80c; northern spring, federal 
ry 78c; fancy dark hard winter, 86c; 

ark hard winter, federal grade, 83c; 
hard winter, federal grade, 75c; amber 
durum, 77c. 


While the freight congestion in Mon- 
tana has caused a general and absolute 
glut of elevators, and held the larger 
part of the wheat crop on farms, it is 
the opinion of Jared Watkins, secretary 
of the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, that there has been no loss. of 
grain resulting therefrom. Mr. Watkins, 
who has recently been appointed inspec- 
tor of elevators and warehouses where 

ain is stored, for the War Finance 

rporation, has just returned from a 
trip to the northern part of: the state, 
and says that elevators there are all 
filled to capacity and at some of the 
shipping points wagons loaded with grain 
are standing in the streets waiting until 
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the owners can unload them at the mar- 
ket. Mr. Watkins says that dry weather 
this fall has delayed seeding work. He 
estimates that the winter wheat crop will 
be only a small part of what it would 
have been with a little more moisture. 


Joun A, Curry. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Utan, Nov. 4.—Continued 
though slow improvement in shipping 
conditions for wheat and other grains is 
reported by grain dealers and millers, 
The grain market showed very little 
change last week. Following are re- 
cent Ogden quotations, values including 
freight paid to Ogden on transit ship- 
ments: Utah winter wheat, No. 2 dark 
hard, 84@94c bu; Utah white wheat, No, 
2 soft 66@76c, No. 1 hard 62@82c; Idaho 
winter wheat, No. 1 dark hard 84@9ic, 
No. 1 hard 79@89c bu, No. 2 soft white 
69@89c, No. 2 hard white 84@94c; Idaho 
hard spring wheat, No. 1 dark northern, 
84@99c; Idaho white feed oats, $1.68@ 
1.78 per 100 lbs; eastern corn, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.70@1.72, No. 2 mixed $1.68@1.70, 


NOTES 

Completion of the new units of the 
Ogden Baking Co., which will make its 
plant one of the finest in the West, is 
expected within two weeks. An adidi- 
tional electric oven has been installed to 
be used exclusively for cake baking. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co. has 
opened a branch flour distributing house 
at 522 South Third West Street, Salt Lake 
City. Arrangements were made by E. R. 
Alton, manager, H. W. Stein, sales min- 
ager, C. H. Kreig, assistant sales man- 
ager, and J. S. Smith, travelling repre- 
sentative. 

A radical change in weather conditions 
has materially improved the fall wheat 
conditions. Heavy rains have falien 
throughout Utah and in southern Idaho, 
assuring enough moisture to properly 
start fall wheat already planted, and 
giving opportunity for plowing in sec- 
tions where ground has been too dry. 

The alfalfa seed crop of Utah this 
year totals 72,000 bus, compared with 
68,000 last year, according to Miner M. 
Justin, United States crop statistician 
for Utah. The yield is about two 
tenths of a bushel less per acre than list 
year, but about 1,000 more acres were 
harvested. The seed yield in Utah is 
the highest of the western states, Idaho 
ranking second with 4.5 bus per acre. 

William Sproule, president of the 
Southern Pacific Co., has wired Carl R. 
Gray, president of the Union Pacific 
System, requesting immediate transfer at 
Ogden or Los Angeles from the latter 
road of cars in exchange for those said 
to have been given the Union Pacific by 
the Southern Pacific. The claim is made 
that the Southern Pacific has delivered 
6,600 more box cars to the Union Pacific 
at Ogden than have been returned. 

The state of Utah, through its attorney 
general, has petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the right to 
intervene in the application of the South- 
ern Pacific Co. to keep possession of 
the Central Pacific line from Ogden to 
California. The state opposes any plan 
for divorcement of the two lines eitlier 
temporarily or permanently, upholding 
the Southern Pacific’s view that the two 
systems should be grouped together. The 
Union Pacific is seeking either inde- 
pendence of the Central Pacific or union 
with the Union Pacific, which would pro- 
vide a new entrance to the coast for tlie 
latter. W. E. Zuppann. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreaé 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 

———_ Acres, -—Bushels— 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1922*.. 38,131 18,639 66,770 642 268 811 
1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 6587 208 755 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 60,494 26,200 76,694 760 208 958 
1918... 37,180 22,061 69,181 666 356 921 
1917... 27,480 18,611 45,941 418 233 651 
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1906... 29,951 17,365 
*Oct. 1 estimate. 
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FEED FORMULA MONOPOLY 


A Discussion of the Right to Patent or 
Copyright a Recipe for Producing 
Mixed Products 


Question has been raised as to whether 
or not a formula for feed may be copy- 
righted, and thereby aly others from 
manufacturing according to the formula 
without license from the copyright own- 
er. The question has been suggested by 
a suit pending in California against a 
mill, wherein plaintiff claims that the 
mill has infringed a copyright covering 
a formula for ground chicken feed. The 
formula calls for certain percentages of 
crude protein, fat, carbohydrates, and 
fiber and mineral ash in specific propor- 
tions. It seems to be claimed by plain- 
tiff that this gives him a monopoly in 
mixing a ration containing these ele- 
ments in these specific percentages. 

The writer of this article understands 
that plaintiff makes an additional claim 
that the copyright is broad enough to 
prevent use of another formula calling 
for protein in any percentage between 
10 and 19, and that the plaintiff takes the 
further position that tagging of sacks 
of feed with the formula, as required by 
local feed laws, in itself constitutes an 
infringement of the copyright. 

Incidentally, right to exclusively use 
the words “All in One” as applied to 
such product is also asserted. 

Although the precise question, con- 
cerning the right to monopolize the 
manufacture of mixed feed under a copy- 
right by using certain elements in spe- 
cific proportions, does not appear to have 
been passed upon by the courts, it seems 
that this lack of judicial precedent nat- 
urally may be attributed to the circum- 
stance that heretofore no one has been 
rash enough to assert that exclusive 
rights could be so acquired. 

An examination of the copyright law 
and decisions in point lends the convic- 
tion that there is no plausible ground for 
a view that the manufacture of goods 
can be exclusively enjoyed under a copy- 
right. Probably a book or booklet con- 
taining one or more formule for the 
manufacture of feed or other products 
would be copyrightable for the purpose 
of preventing others from copying the 
work, or essential parts of it, and pub- 
lishing the same. 

In that light the copyrighted matter 
would stand precisely the same as a 
copyrighted compilation of household re- 
cipes, in which latter case no one would 
probably question the right of any per- 
son to cook according to one of the 
recipes, howsoever the recipe may have 
been obtained. In other words, the copy- 
right merely protects the right to publish 
an idea in an original form of expression. 
An authority on copyright law says: 

“At present, a basic distinction be- 
tween the patent and copyright laws is 
that the former gives an actual, absolute, 
monopoly in the idea patented, largely 
through giving the patentee the right to 
the exclusive use of the patented article, 
while no such absolute monopoly is given, 
or attempted to be given, a copyright 
proprietor. The United States copyright 
acts do not attempt to give monopoly in 
ideas, but only in particular cognate 
forms, or media for reproducing or com- 
municating them.” Weil’s “Copyright 
Law,” 67. 

Furthermore, copyright merely pro- 
tects against copying. If through orig- 
inal and independent intellectual effort 
one expresses an idea in given form he 
is not deprived of the right to even print 
and publish the idea in that form, al- 
though, unknown to him, some one else 
has previously reached the same, or sub- 
stantially the same, result and copyright- 
ed it. But, of course, identity or similar- 
ity of matter may raise a presumption of 
copying to be overcome only by clear 
proof where the circumstances point to 
copying rather than to honest and nat- 
ural identity or similarity. 

The claim made in this case, that at- 
taching the formula to sacks of feed con- 
stitutes an infringement, appears to be 
refuted by the rules and regulations of 
the Copyright Office, in which it is de- 
clared that formule on boxes, bottles and 
other receptacles are not copyrightable. 
Furthermore, it would seem that a pub- 
lication required by law to be made 
pao not constitute a copyright infringe- 
ment, 
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The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in Trade Mark Cases, 100 
U.S. 82, appears to be conclusive on the 
proposition that trademarks, as such, are 
noncopyrightable. So if plaintiff be de- 
creed to enjoy a monopoly in the use of 
the words, “All in One,” the right must 
be adjudicated on the ground of prior 
use of a fanciful, nondescriptive and 
nongeneric phrase, or on the ground of 
unfair competition. 

However, should it appear that in the 
particular territory “All in One” is gen- 
erally understood by the public as desig- 
nating a competing product manufac- 
tured by plaintiff, it may be that the use 
of such a name as “Smith’s All in One” 
would be enjoined as unfairly tending to 
divert patronage from plaintiff, for the 
same reasons that a court would prob- 
ably protect the trademark, “Eskimo 
Pie,” from violation by a competitor’s 
use of “Smith’s Eskimo Pie.” 

Referring back to the subject of 
monopoly of the manufacture of feed 
according to a particular formula, it 
should be noted that authority exists for 
obtaining patents for “composition of 
matter.” And, according to Walker on 
“Patents” (5th Ed.) 16, the phrase 
“composition of matter,” as used in the 
statutes, “covers all compositions of two 
or more substances. It includes, there- 
fore, all composite articles, whether they 
shall be the results of chemical union, or 
of mechanical mixture, or whether they 
be gases, fluids, powders or solids. To be 
a proper subject of a patent, a composi- 
tion of matter must, like a process, a 
machine, or a manufacture, be able to 
endure the relevant tests of invention, 
novelty, and utility.” 

The writer will not attempt to encroach 
upon the field of the patent lawyer be- 
yond suggesting that it would seem from 
this last quoted statement that before a 
valid patent could be obtained for a 
mixed feed it would be necessary that 
the feed be not only of a character not 
previously known to the feed trade and 
industry, but that it also possess some 
inherently useful property not common 
to other mixed feeds. 

It is not understood that the mere idea 
of mixing certain ingredients in specific 
proportions is patentable although they 
may never have been so mixed before. 
But it is understood that if some one were 
to discover a new composition of feed 
ingredients which would enable a hen 
to lay two eggs at a time where she had 
previously been able to lay but one, or 
which would involve the introduction of 
any other new utility in the consumption 
of feed, the idea would be patentable. 

A. L. H. Street. 





TARIFF EFFECT ON MEXICAN MILLS 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 4.—The un- 
favorable effects of the recent advance 
in the Mexican import duty on wheat 
and wheat flour appear in a report from 
Thomas D. Bowman, consul at Mexico 
City, advising that the advanced duties 
have proven harmful to both the millers 
and the farmers. It is reported that the 
mills of Tampico, Vera Cruz and Merida 
have closed down, and those still active 
are operating only to 40 per cent ca- 
pacity. Under present conditions Mexi- 
can millers appear to find it more profit- 
able to import flour than to grind the 
wheat. 

It is urged that this situation can be 
relieved only by a reduction in the rela- 
tive duty on whnat or an advance in the 
duty on flour to protect the domestic 
milling industry and indirectly keep the 
home market for the large domestic 
wheat crop. An additional difficulty 
arises from the fact that Mexican wheat 
is of such soft grade that it demands 
mixture with American hard wheat to in- 
sure the best results. 

The attitude of the consumers with 
regard to the present duties is indicated 
in a dispatch from Claude I. Dawson, 
consul general, Mexico City, reporting 
that the Agricultural Association of 
Yucatan, in its memorial to the Presi- 
dent of Mexico, has urged among the 
measures to relieve the present critical 
condition in the henequen growing areas 
a reduction of the import duty on flour 
from 5 to 3 centavos, and the duty on 
sugar from 15 to 5 centavos, per kilo. 
This is urged as necessary to alleviate 
the economic situation of the laboring 
classes in Yucatan. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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The late Lord Northcliffe’s shares in 
The London Times and the shares owned 
by the late Sir John Ellerman have been 
acquired by John Walter and Major 
John Jacob Astor. Mr. Walter is a 
member of the family which has held the 
ownership of The Times since the first 
number appeared on January 1, 1788, and 
which sold out to Lord Northcliffe, al- 
though retaining an interest in the man- 
agement. 

Today there exists but one daily 
newspaper older than The Times, The 
Morning Post preceding it by ten years. 
It is a strange fact that a French man- 
of-war caused the birth of The London 
Times. In 1780 John Walter Ist had a 
large stake as an underwriter in a fleet 
of merchant vessels which were return- 
ing to England. A French man-of-war, 
cruising in sight of the English coast, 
chased the merchant fleet and, re-enforced 
by the rest of the squadron, of which it 
formed a part, carried it off as a prize 
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to France. John Walter’s loss, amount- 
ing to 80,000 pounds, was the result of 
long labor of both his father and himself. 
He published a pamphlet in which he 
related his misfortune and urged that 
the government compensate him for the 
loss. Lord North, to whom the applica- 
tion was addressed, was about to grant 
it but died. John Walter at forty years 
old, found himself at the point of 
changing his occupation or regaining it. 
He made the acquaintance of Henry 
Johnson, who had effected, or thought he 
had, an immense improvement in print- 
ing. His idea was to substitute syllables 
and entire words for the separate letters 
used in type-composing. John Walter 
became an apprentice in the art of print- 
ing, and becoming a master, took out, 
along with Henry Johnson, a printing 
patent, and founded a newspaper in 1785 
under the title of The Universal Regis- 
ter—a forerunner of The Times—but the 
composition by syllables proved imprac- 
ticable. Shortly after, the paper gave 
way to The Times. 

The paper did not become well known 
until 1789, when it questioned the sin- 
cerity of the joy with which the Dukes 
of York, Gloucester and Cumberland re- 
ceived the news of George III’s recovery. 
John Walter was condemned to a fine 
of fifty pounds, to stand in a pillory at 
Charing Cross and to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment. While undergoing the im- 
prisonment he was charged with two 
other crimes. The paper had said that 
the Prince of Wales and Duke of York 
had so demeaned themselves that they 
had been rebuked by the king, and that 
the Duke of Clarence had returned to 
England without authority from his 
commanding officer. John Walter was 


taken from prison, tried and condemned, 
for these offenses, to another year’s im- 
prisonment and two hundred pounds 
fine. After sixteen months of imprison- 
ment he was liberated on the interces- 
sion of the Prince of Wales. 

John Walter 2nd, born in 1776, studied 
at Oxford with a view of entering the 
church, but at twenty-seven took the 
management of The Times. He began 
by gaining for his newspaper entire in- 
dependence. Moved by patriotism alone, 
he supported Lord Sidmouth’s adminis- 
tration. When the administration was 
supplanted by the second Pitt cabinet, 
The Times attacked the conduct of Lord 
Melville, who was accused of misappro- 
priating public money, and was finally 
obliged to resign his offices. 

In 1810 the public was excited by the 
wars going on in the continent. John 
Walter tried to organize speedy informa- 
tion, but the government, which he criti- 
cized, detained the papers, intercepted 
the letters addressed to him and threw 
all the obstacles they could in his way to 
prevent the success of his efforts. He 
frequently triumphed, however, as when 
he published the capitulation of Flush- 
ing 48 hours before the government had 
information of it. 

As news reached England only by the 
French papers, he arranged with a smug- 
gler to smuggle newspapers, but his plan 
was found out, and in a short time every 
other paper in London had a smuggler. 
John Walter had the idea of supple- 
menting information derived from the 
continental papers by intelligence of his 
own, so he resolved to have a special 
correspondent. He chose Henry Crabb 
Robinson, who resided a few miles from 
Hamburg. 

While the wars were raging on the 
continent, warlike rumors affected the 
greatest interest in the Kingdom. John 
Walter had only a few hours’ warning 
of the impending strike, brought on by 
a desire for an increase of wages and 
reduction of hours. Fortunately the 
strike began on pay day, which was Sat- 
urday. The Times had never appeared 
on Sunday, so that he had forty hours 
to ward off the danger. Without a word 
to the ring-leaders he collected some ap- 
prentices in the office and a few unem- 
ployed printers from the outside, donned 
an apron and at the head of this small 
squad he worked steadily for thirty-six 
hours. The strike continued for five 
months; finally the police interfered; 
twenty-one strikers were tried and nine- 
teen sentenced. John Walter died No- 
vember 16, 1811. His son was then 
thirty-six, and for nine years had control 
of the management of the paper. John 
Walter 3rd succeeded his father at the 
age of thirty-seven. 

The first editor of The Times was 
Thomas Barnes. He was the worthy 
predecessor of John Delane, who was for 
three years under him. Mr. Delane, for 
32 years editor of The Times, died in 
1877. Many thought at the time of his 
death that the paper would be in peril, 
but John Walter 3rd carried the paper to 
the perfection in journalism that it now 
holds. On Mr. Delane’s death Thomas 
Chenery, who had for twenty years writ- 
ten articles for The Times, succeeded 
him and in turn was succeeded by G. E. 
Buckle, who held the position until 1912. 
Geoffrey Dawson was editor from 1912 
to 1919; Henry Wickham Steed has been 
editor from 1919 to the present time. 

The first steam presses of any paper 
in the world were installed in The Times 
in November, 1814. The Times has al- 
ways taken special care in the correct- 
ness of its printing. Forty years ago, 
Lord Winchilsea made a wager that he 
could find thirty misprints in six num- 
bers of The Times. The stakes were a 
hundred pounds with ten pounds addi- 
tional for every blunder inade, more or 
less. Six numbers of the Times were 
taken at random and three misprints 
were discovered. Lord Winchilsea lost 
nearly four hundred pounds. 

The Times has never missed an issue. 
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Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Oct. 1, 
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1921, to Sept. 30, 1922, by principal 


countries of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


To— Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Belgium ...... ee > ee 

Bermuda ..... 2 2 1 1 3 
British Guiana. 7 8 7 11 15 
Br. 8. Africa.. 2 4 3 1 4 
Br. W. Indies... 31 33 35 39 42 
CUMS ccccecese 9 14 11 12 14 
Denmark ..... 15 23 25 15 22 
Finland ...... 4 6 8 5 14 
Germany ..... 9 3 1 3 7 
Greece .....+.. oe es 1 5 2 
Hongkong .... .. 1 10 16 9 
JOROR cccosece o* 2 5 11 20 
Netherlands .. 2 ee 1 ee 4 
Newfoundland. 62 59 30 18 15 
Hgypt .cccccce 1 1 3 1 2 
Morocco ...... 1 2 2 1 ee 
China ......0++ es oe ee ee 1 
Fr. W. Indies.. .. ee oe 2 ee 
Esthonia ...... ee oe ee ee 1 
Latvia ......+. 6 ee os ee o6 
Malta ...cc.ee 1 oe 1 1 3 
Poland ........ ° oe ae ss es 
Norway ....... ee 9 19 7 1 
Russia ........ ee 1 oi 1 11 
Sweden ....... 2 2 1 1 6 
Turkey ....+.. 19 26 8 6 16 


U. Kingdom...434 545 478 402 377 
United States... 42 101 83 56 61 


Venezuela ..... 4 10 9 7 7 
Others .......+. 6 6 6 8 8 
Totals ....659 856 748 632 665 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. 
2 oe ee as 1 oY oa oe 


Sept. Total 
we 3 


2 1 2 2 2 2 20 
21 7 12 13 14 15 17 147 
6 7 6 5 6 8 52 
91 36 45 37 61 44 60 544 
20 6 10 19 11 23 19 168 
22 6 11 16 7 6 29 197 
27 35 10 17 6 10 22 163 
8 2 s 8 3 5 33 90 
1 oe i 4 2 my 4 19 
14 4 1 ¥ aa 4 9 68 
S 1 5 6 6 1 5 70 
9 2 6 3 11 2 3 43 
21 8 34 33 19 31 29 359 
13 il 3 5 1 7 9 46 
2 <a 2 és pre ra =e 10 
12 1 11 1 4 4 12 46 
2 1 3 1 1 ai 10 
Rs 5 2 6 1 2 5 22 
1 5 1 ei 3 1 1 18 
8 we “% 3 3 2 5 27 
12 me dia 1 ae 1 14 
Re! 3 9 3 a 51 
1 1 15 83 14 2 129 
5 2 6 4 10 4 7 50 
16 70 23 32 7 10 32 264 
570 235 304 401 247 363 3814 4,670 
71 63 67 48 43 40 53 72 
16 5 10 7 6 6 5 92 
7 6 10 7 S 9 13 94 





986 512 617 765 486 591 697 8,214 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Yearly 

average— Flour Bread Milk Rice 
BIB. cccccvcce 100 100 100 100 
BORG. cescccces 104 112 100 101 
BONG. cccccccve 126 124 99 104 
BORG. cccccvcece 136 130 102 105 
BORT ccccccece 211 164 125 119 
So! Pe 203 176 156 148 
919. cc ccccsecs 218 179 174 174 
SPP 246 205 188 200 
BERR e covvccece 176 177 164 109 
Jan., 1922..... 148 157 153 107 
Feb., 1922..... 155 154 148 107 
March, 1922... 161 155 146 107 
April, 1922 161 155 143 108 
May, 1922..... 161 167 140 109 
June, 1922..... 161 167 140 110 
July, 1922..... 158 157 144 110 
August, 1922.. 155 155 145 110 
September, 1922 148 155 147 110 
Maximum’.... 267 213 194 215 


Round 

Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
108 102 106 108 102 94 
89 100 103 120 99 93 
155 106 110 146 109 103 
253 152 130 169 139 127 
188 196 165 176 166 161 
224 205 174 205 182 177 
371 194 177 353 197 183 
182 158 154 145 148 136 
194 139 136 113 146 118 
194 140 136 116 140 120 
182 144 138 118 92 120 
171 147 141 122 92 118 
176 147 146 120 97 117 
206 150 150 121 99 117 
212 150 153 121 104 119 
153 150 153 147 108 115 
135 150 161 144 130 122 
606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 








SPRING WHEAT CONSUMPTION 

The Northwestern Miller has compiled the 
following statement from reports received 
from milling companies throughout’ the 
Northwest relative to the wheat ground by 
them during the crop year ended Aug. 31, 
1922. 

Reports were received from all mills in 
the entire territory of over 200 bbls capacity 
except five. The consumption of the small 
mills that did not report was estimated on 
the basis of those reporting. During the 
past crop year 53 mills were idle. The flour 
output is figured arbitrarily on the basis of 
4% bus of wheat to the barrel of flour, in 
order to make comparisons with preceding 
years, 

COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


A comparative table as to the wheat con- 
sumption in the two years in bushels (000’s 
omitted) shows: 














In- 

Mills in— 1921-22 1920-21 crease 
Minneapolis ......... 67,445 65,362 2,082 
TOUIMER ccccvcveccvcs 3,823 3,245 578 
— SO 2,123 2,288 *165 
Minnesota, interior... 42,182 41,421 761 
TORS scccccececcs 115,573 112,316 3,257 
North Dakota ....... 10,604 9,480 1,124 
South Dakota ....... 3,085 3,540 *455 
Montana ....ccccceses 7,477 6,885 592 
Totals ccccccoccece 136,039 132,221 3,828 


*Decrease. 
SUMMARIZED STATEMENT 
The quantity of wheat ground (000’s omit- 
ted) and the number of mills included in the 
report, covering two crop years ended Aug. 
$1, are shown below: 
-—Ground—, In- No. mills 
1921-22 1920-21 crease, 1921 1920 
bus bus bus -22 -21 
Minnesota 115,573 112,316 3,257 247 247 
N. Dakota. 10,604 9,480 1,124 74 69 
S. Dakota. 3,085 3,540 *455 67 66 
Montana... 17,477 6,885 592 71 63 
Totals ...136,739 132,221 
*Decrease, 


COMPARED WITH OTHER YEARS 


The grand totals for a series of years, cov- 
ering all mills in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, are shown below: 











4,518 459 445 





Ground, Output, 
bus bbis 

1905-6, 6509 mills..... 138,436,000 30,763,555 
1906-7, 475 mills..... 133,365,881 29,636,862 
1907-8, 467 mills..... 120,057,995 26,679,554 
1908-9, 469 mills..... 122,590,857 27,242,396 
1909-10, 487 mills..... 142,784,552 31,729,677 
1910-11, 434 mills..... 131,141,785 29,142,500 
1911-12, 425 mills..... 134,586,666 29,908,145 
1912-138, 413 mills..... 159,098,000 35,355,442 
1913-14, 406 mills..... 155,636,000 34,585,796 
1914-15, 382 mills..... 139,154,640 30,923,249 
1915-16, 364 mills..... 169,449,774 37,655,386 
1916-17, 360 mills..... 188,743,315 31,987,284 
1917-18, 418 mills..... 130,584,446 29,018,656 
1918-19, 428 mills..... 147,935,903 32,874,645 
1919-20, 424 mills..... 143,153,171 31,811,814 
1920-21, 381 mills..... 125,336,203 27,852,487 
1921-22, 388 mills..... 129,275,162 28,727,803 


Montana not included. 


MINNESOTA MILLS 


Ground, Output, 
Mills reporting were: us bbls 
55 mills, under 100 bbis. 1,103,498 245,221 
21 mills, 100-200 bbis.... 945,218 210,048 
4 mills, 200-300 bbis.... 139,171 30,926 
2 mills, 300-400 bbis.... 136,311 30,291 
3 mills, 400-500 bbis.... 627,087 139,352 
19 mills, 500-1,000 bbis.. 6,314,267 1,403,170 


21 mills, over 1,000 bbis.28,892,650 6,420,588 


125 mills reporting ...... 38,158,200 8,479,596 
Mills not reporting but estimated: 

Ground, Output, 

s bbis 








u 
82 mills, under 100 bbls... 3,639,398 808,755 
7 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 315,070 70,015 
2 mills, 200-300 bbis..... 69,584 15,463 
94 mills not reporting.... 4,024,052 894,233 
Totals, 216 Minnesota 
TRIE occ pescsccecss 42,182,252 9,373,829 


In addition, 53 mills were idle all the year 
and two mills burned. 

+Outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth, 


NORTH DAKOTA MILLS 


Ground, Output, 
Mills reporting were: bus bbls 
11 mills, under 100 bbls.. 154,418 34,315 
5 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 362,800 80,622 
5 mills, 200-300 bbis..... 651,923 144,871 
5 mills, 300-400 bbis..... 581,130 129,140 
7 mills, 500-1,000 bbis.... 6,085,966 1,352,435 
2 mills, over 1,000 bbis.. 1,632,474 362,772 
35 mills reporting ....... 9,468,711 2,104,155 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 
30 mills, under 100 bbls... 421,040 93,564 
7 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 507,920 112,871 
2 mills, 200-300 bbis..... 206,768 45,948 
39 mills not reporting.... 1,135,728 252,383 





Totals, 74 North Dakota 
GRTEID ccc cccncccccecss 10,604,439 2,356,538 
In addition seven mills were idle all the 
year and two mills burned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA MILLS 


Ground, Output, 

Mills reporting were: us bbis 

4 mills, under 100 bblis.. 420,813 93,514 

5 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 350,871 77,971 

1 mill, 400-500 bbis..... 203,438 45,208 

1 mill, over 1,000 bbis.. 375,600 83,466 

21 mills reporting ....... 1,350,722 300,159 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 

Ground, Output, 

bus bbis 

38 mills, under 100 bbis.. 1,142,204 253,823 

7_mills, 100-200 bbis..... 491,078 109,128 

1 mill, 200-300 bbis..... 101,719 22,604 

46 mills not reporting.... 1,735,001 385,555 

Totals, 67 South Dakota 
GUUUED cic cedcccdccdeve 3,085,723 685,714 


In addition, 14 mills were idle all the year. 








MONTANA 

Ground, Output, 
Mills reporting were: bus bbis 
19 mills, under 100 bbis... 669,464 148,769 
4 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 179,268 39,837 
5 mills, 200-300 bbis..... 1,304,435 289,874 
2 mills, 300-400 bbis..... 250,353 55,634 
1 mill, 400-500 bbis..... 225,000 50,000 
4 mills, 500-1,000 bbis.... 1,000,075 222,238 
4 mills, over 1,000 bbis.. 2,692,569 598,348 
39 mills reporting........ 6,321,164 1,404,700 

Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground, Output, 
bus bbis 
29 mills, under 100 bbis.. 1,021,786 227,063 
3 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 134,451 29,878 
32 mills not reporting.... 1,155,237 256,941 


Totals, 71 Montana 
TRETED cccccccccccceces 7,477,401 1,661,641 
In addition, two mills were idle all the 
year. 











Recapitulation 
CROP YEAR OF 1921-22 

No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bls 
216 Minnesotaft ........ 42,182,252 9,373,829 
74 North Dakota ..... 10,604,439 2,356,538 
67 South Dakota ..... 3,085,723 685,714 
357 DOOR cccccsccoce 55,872,414 12,416,081 
26 Minneapolis ....... 67,455,391 14,990,087 

S Duluth ...ccccccces 3,823,582 849,685 

S Be, POG cc wvccsscce 2,123,775 471,950 
388 DOORS occccccccce 129,275,162 28,727,803 
71 Montana .......++. 7,477,401 1,661,641 
459 Grand totals ..... 136,752,563 30,389,444 


+Outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth, 


CROP YEAR OF 1920-21 











No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
212 Minnesotaft ........ 41,421,405 9,204,756 
69 North Dakota ..... 9,480,301 2,106,732 
66 South Dakota ..... 3,540,256 786,723 
347 Totale ....ccseeee 54,441,962 12,098,211 
26 Minneapolis ....... 65,361,802 14,524,845 
3 Duluth ..... ° 3,244,500 721,000 
8 Bt. Paul .cccccccecs 2,287,939 508,431 
377 Totals .cccccccee 125,336,203 27,852,487 
63 Montana ......... - 6,884,702 1,529,931 





440 Grand totals ....132,220,905 29,382,418 
CROP YEAR OF 1919-20 









































No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 
242 Minnesotat ........ 47,535,207 10,563,379 
78 North Dakota ..... 8,604,807 1,912,188 
72 South Dakota ..... 3,238,277 719,616 
392 Tete cccccecec® 59,378,291 13,195,183 
26 Minneapolis ....... 77,029,245 17,117,610 
BS DeIOtR 2. wccccccece 4,644,000 1,032,000 
8 Bt. Paul ....ccccees 2,101,595 467,021 
438 Totals ....ccceeee 143,153,131 31,811,814 
68 Montana ........+. 4,252,810 945,069 
491 Grand totals ..... 147,405,941 32,756,883 
CROP YEAR OF 1918-19 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
246 Minnesotat ........ 52,839,523 11,742,116 
82 North Dakota ..... 11,785,961 2,619,102 
71 South Dakota ..... 4,132,852 918,411 
399 Totale ..csccccess 68,758,336 15,279,629 
26 Minneapolis ....... 74,446,335 16,543,630 
S DEIR 2c cvcccccedecs 4,731,233 1,051,385 
438 Totals ..cccecsees 147,935,904 32,874,644 
75 Montana .......... 9,770,683 2,171,262 
503 Grand totals..... 157,706,587 35,045,906 
CROP YEAR OF 1917-18 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
242 Minnesotat ........ 43,932,641 9,762,810 
78 North Dakota ..... 9,679,248 2,150,945 
69 South Dakota ..... 3,671,557 815,901 
$00 BWetade coiccccsece 57,283,446 12,729,656 
26 Minneapolis ....... 68,643,000 15,254,000 
3 Duluth .......-..0% 4,658,000 1,035,000 
G28 - DOOM occceseccces 130,584,446 29,018,656 
56 Montana ..... seeee 7,967,073 1,770,462 
474 Totals .........-. 138,551,519 30,789,118 
CROP YEAR OF 1916-17 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 
204 Minnesotat ........ 47,987,136 10,663,695 
70 North Dakota ..... 9,405,423 2,090,092 
62 South Dakota ..... 3,356,756 1,901,497 
S36 - Fotale .. wccccsces 60,749,315 14,655,284 
25 Minneapolis ....... 73,058,000 16,235,000 
S$ Duluth 2... ccccssoes 4,936,000 1,097,000 
364 Totals ...cccccess 138,743,315 31,987,284 
55 Montana .......... 6,970,910 1,549,086 
419 Grand totals ..... 145,714,225 33,536,370 
CROP YEAR OF 1915-16 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
210 Minnesotat ........ 51,715,575 11,492,347 
59 North Dakota ..... 13,189,290 2,930,952 
67 South Dakota ..... 6,241,909 1,387,087 
S06. DOCG vices cccess 71,146,774 15,810,386 


25 Minneapolis - 91,994,000 20,443,000 








3 Duluth ......ccceee 6,309,000 1,402,000 
364 Totals ........... 169,449,774 37,655,386 
41 Montana .......... 6,533,466 1,451,880 





406 Grand totals.....175,983,240 39,107,266 








No. Ground, 
mills bus 
226 Minnesotaft ........ 46,573,536 





58 North Dakota ..... 9,031,296 
71 South Dakota ..... 5,275,321 
355 Wetals.... ccccceces 60,880,153 
24 Minneapolis ....... 72,820,127 
S DUPRE secccccccces 5,454,360 
382 Petals cccccsceese 139,154,640 
32 Montana .......... 4,742,495 
414 Grand totals..... 143,897,135 
CROP YEAR OF 1913-14 
No. Ground, 
mills us 
247 Minnesotat ........ 49,928,584 
59 North Dakota ..... 11,283,905 
74 South Dakota ..... 6,370,219 
380 Totals ....ccesecce 67,582,708 
23 Minneapolis -» 81,659,381 
S Dwlath ...ccscceses 6,394,005 
406 BOCAS coccesecess 155,636,094 
30 Montana ........+.. 4,577,347 
436 Grand totals..... 160,213,441 


CROP YEAR OF 1912-13 


CROP YEAR OF 1914-15 








1922 









Output, 
bbls 


10,349,674 





Output, 
bbis 
11,095,24 
2,507,533 
1,415,604 





15,018,377 
18,146,529 
1,420,890 





34,585,795 
1.017.189 


35,602,095 


Output, 
bb 

12,283,017 
2,535,208 
1,233,507 
16,051,732 
18,230,160 
1,073,550 





1,002,000 





13,360, 
15,708,: 75 
839, 





29,908, 
731 





No. Ground, 
mills us 
252 Minnesotat ........ 55,273,589 
62 North Dakota ..... 11,408,435 
73 South Dakota ..... 6,550,800 
387 DOORS cc ciccccses 72,232,824 
23 Minneapolis ........ 82,034,720 
BS DwebMtR secccccccses 4,830,975 
413 TOCRNS ccccvracces 159,098,519 
19 Montana .......... 4,776,568 
432 Grand totals..... 163,875,087 
CROP YEAR OF 1911-12 
No. Ground, 
mills bus 
264 Minnesotat ........ 45,855,586 
60 North Dakota ..... 9,758,996 
75 South Dakota ..... 4,509,008 
$99 Totals ........... 60,123,590 
23 Minneapolis ........ 70,686,338 
S TPBIMER ccccccescces 3,776,738 
425 POAED cosicciscavs 134,586,666 
15 Montana .......... 3,292,557 
440 Grand totals..... 137,897,223 


- i wool 


30,639, 


tOutside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 1)::- 


luth, 





tOutside of Minneapolis and Dulu 


United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of flour and wheat 


at 4% bus to the bbl): 


from 

United States by months and years, wi 
percentages of total shipped as flour, bas: 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign a 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wh: 


c——000’s omitted——, Per «| 











1922— Flour, bbis Wheat, bus as flo. 
September .... 1,301 25,987 18 
August ....... 1,169 33,703 14 
GU scccvdvcce 921 14,953 2 
MED cénaudee> 932 14,006 3 
eS 1,089 9,366 34 
ra 1,198 4,857 53 
March ....... 1,495 7,645 17 
February ..... 1,203 6,576 i9 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 33 

1921— 

December .... 1,014 10,451 0 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ° 1,557 18,362 28 
September ... 1,802 30,842 21 
BEE oecccce 1,873 58,537 13 
GO ceecccces 1,238 24,842 19 
TOMO ceccsccce 1,546 25,235 22 
Pear 1,265 26,032 18 
BOGE sescevcce 1,591 17,641 29 
March 1,370 14,599 30 
February 1,024 18,469 20 
January 1,280 21,345 21 
1920— 
December .... 952 25,896 14 
November .... 1,101 26,035 16 
October ...... 1,607 35,803 17 
September .... 938 30,771 ] 
AMEE cricess 1,107 27,570 1 
SOP -0%0 0600 es 2,404 23,838 31 

By fiscal years— 

1921-33........ 15,797 208,321 2 

1920-21........ 16,183 293,268 20 
ot Oe 21,651 122,431 43 
1918-19........ 24,190 178,583 3 
pe ee 21,880 34,119 7! 

COS er 11,943 149,831 2% 
| Seen 15,521 173,274 2) 
ee 16,183 259,643 2 
py ts | Pee 11,821 92,394 3 
oS) eae 11,395 91,603 36 
1911-12........ 11,006 30,160 6 
io | Be 10,129 23,729 6H 
1909-10 9,041 46,680 47 
66,923 44 

100,371 3s 

76,569 4s 

126,130 27 

279,949 2 

218,280 2° 

148,086 45 

111,177 41 

106,196 37 

154,050 30 

7 205,830 26 

173,862 25 

99,509 3h 

61,655 44 

32,669 65 

24,257 61 

48,490 47 

92,780 39 

91,384 43 


*Nine months. 
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November 8, 1922 


Wheat Receipts by Grade 














ounts of wheat of each class and 
oa in terme of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States grain stand- 
ards act, during the months of July, August 
and September, 1922 and 1921: 


ern spring— 1922 1921 

Derk ae A 11,077 6,284 
3,775 3,701 

3,161 7,132 

2,939 9,250 

















































































































4,145 1,134 

2,172 559 

1,045 616 

843 710 

8,205 3,019 

27 21 

19 71 

23 67 

31 43 

Totals .......ss0++% 100 202 
Total hard red spring.... 29,257 29,588 

Amb durum— 

" No. Ec cctsubdesebnrces 722 965 
No. 3B cvescccccccceees 3,084 4,628 
Ne. 8 cccccccceseccoce 812 1,347 
All others ....+.-++++5 364 716 

Totals .....+.0+++- 4,982 7,656 

Durum— 

No. 1 599 70 
No. 2 2,950 731 
No. 3 1,245 478 
All others 1,181 442 

Totals .....sccseee 5,976 1,721 

Red durum— 

Ma, 2 ccestcvicerescees 1,816 1,216 
NO. B ccccccccccseccce 1,302 1,460 
NO. 8 cccccccsceccccees 492 §22 
All others ....e-eeeeee 439 190 
Totals ....cccesees 4,049 3,388 
Total durum ............ 15,006 12,765 

Dark hard winter— 

O. B scaedsnetedon sue 2,841 5,179 
NO. 3 cccccsecccvesees 5,621 10,188 
Me. 8 cacecevcsosceses 4,475 5,125 
All other@ ....cceccees 2,670 2,835 

Totals ccccsavevecse 15,607 23,327 

Hard winter— 

@ 2 coceccensduceess 8,979 18,530 
He. B cocecvceceseeves $1,716 64,601 
Me. 8 vecistssgeodevic 21,142 27,420 
All others .......-.05- 13,988 17,548 

Totals .occccccesss 75,825 128,099 

Yellow hard winter— 

Me. Bb cccvtspebectaxss 938 1,506 
We. 8 ccceccvasceveses 6,424 8,481 
We, 8 sccvesseccnnsese 2,479 3,078 
All others .......+655- 1,538 2,523 
Totals ccccsccscose 11,379 15,588 
Total hard red winter... 102,811 167,014 

Red winter— 

Wa. © ciusincseddpunss 1,061 1,593 
NO, 8 cccceccvecsccese 15,614 17,516 
Wa. B avecccvvedcavaes 14,104 19,889 
All GCROWD scccecccenss 14,366 18,866 

Totals voscvcevedes 45,145 57,864 

Western red— 

NO. 2 -coccssvcesevacys 289 471 
Me. B scccrcccsccncvsse 220 208 
Noe. &. csaccevtavssaees 25 20 
All @UROOM «c cwseiscuwes 12 24 

Totals .ccccocceves 546 723 

Total soft red winter.... 45,691 58,587 

Hard white— . 

Me. 2 csovenisccdsdses 1,436 877 
Me. 8: ssisncckokaeeess 441 883 
Me, Bs avaciaiwevncses 364 610 
ee ee 190 * 263 

oo: PP er ee 2,431 2,623 

Soft white— 

WO. A svckdsssdabe suds 400 356 

1,683 2,483 

0. 478 753 

74 140 

2,635 3,732 

1,103 1,259 

1,919 3,256 

1,358 1,080 

197 121 

SHON iisecacds bes 4,577 5,716 

Total white wheat...... 9,643 12,071 

Mixed wheat— 

WO, - Sivan t kee REO ET Sc 3,715 3,939 
ee Se ee ee a 9,354 15,286 
WO Sica ts heaves vane 6,300 8,331 
All GUNG Sib s Scers's 5,010 6,346 
Total mixed wheat ...... 24,379 33,902 
Grand totals .............. 226,787 313,927 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbis, from Jan. 1, 1922, to Nov. 4, 


1922, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted); 
7—Output—, --Exports— 
192 1921 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...12,403 12,563 515 694 
St. Pawh. .siius 404 420 er eee 


Duluth-Superior 753 


598 eee eee 
Outside mills .. 8,149 7,751 520 692 


pen. 


of his penholder for inspiration. 
sister laid aside her first letter, he sur- 
reptitiously glanced at it. 
wrote: 


chiefs. 
ed.” 


old. The 
and the 
was their first. 
the Underwood Typewriter Co. 

—From a news item in the New York 
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WANTED—GOOD, RELIABLE SALESMEN 
calling on flour and feed dealers to handle 











DAN’s EPITAPH 
“I want to draft my epitaft 
Alive,” said Farmer Dan, 
So off to Pete’s, the local Keats, 
He went—and told his plan. 


“Pete, can you shun ‘Beloved son,’ ” 
He asked, “and all such rot? 

An’ make it new, an’ human, too— 
Characteristic, wot? 


“I want no daft old epitaft, 
Such as I alluz see; 

A seethin’ mess of fulsomeness, 
An’ plumb perfunctory.” 


“Right!” said the bard and pondered 


hard, 
Then asked: “How’ll this do, Dan? 
‘Here lie the bones of Dan’! Jones, 
A commonplace old man.’” 


Dan scratched his head. “Ahem!” he 
said, 
“That’s classiclike and neat, 
It sure is terse an’ lofty verse, 
But—noncommittal, Pete.” 


“Well,” Pete said, “how will this do, 
now? 
‘Dan Jones right here doth lie, 
His wife for weeks emitted shrieks 
Until proposed to by—’” 


“Well, Pete,” said Dan, “that’s human 
an’ 
It’s cynical an’ such, 
A subtle joke on wimmen-folk, 
But—I don’t like it much.” 


Pete rolled a sly and canny eye, 
Then thought another while. 
“Hear this,” he said, and forthwith 
read, 
With a peculiar smile: 


“ “Here lie the bones of Dan’l Jones. 
A most sublimish man, 

Beloved son of Jane an’ John, 
Beloved spouse of Ann. 


“Throughout his days he shed his rays, 
Effulgentlike, on us, 

The pride was he of Chickadee, 
An’ points contiguous. 


“Wise, noble, kind, of giant mind, 
He died in sanctity. 

A marv’lous man.’” “Ahem!” said Dan, 
“How much will that there be?” 


—Thomas R. Ybarra in New York Times. 


* * 


A countryman with a local reputation 
as a vocalist attended a dinner, and was 
asked to sing. Although he had no music 
with him, and was as hoarse as a frog, 
he consented to try, but broke down. 

“Never thee mind, lad,” said an elder- 
ly guest, trying to cheer him up; “never 


mind the breakdown, for thee’s done thy 
best; but th’ fellow as asked thee t’ sing 
ought to be shot.” 


—The Baptist. 


* * 


Marjorie and Eddie had both been told 


that they must write letters of thanks 


for the outside Christmas gifts they had 


received. Marjorie sat down and quick- 
ly wrote: 


“Thank you ‘so much for the fountain 
It’s what I’ve always needed.” 

Meanwhile Eddie was chewing the end 
As his 


Then he 


“Thank you so much for the handker- 
They’re what I’ve always need- 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 

* *# 


The riches are each twenty-eight years 
were married February, 1921, 
aby boy born six weeks ago 
He is an accountant for 


World. 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—CAPABLE MILLER AT ONCE; 
60-bbl] mill in spring wheat country; mill 
in Al condition. Address 934, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





IOWA SALESMAN WANTED 


Producers only need apply, ex- 
perienced men only with records 
back of them, men who feel their 
Present connections don’t offer 
them their life work, men who 
want to line up with a mill that 
believes that those who really 
produce for it are a vital part 
of its assets and will open up 
opportunities to them accord- 


Tell us about yourself—you 
owe it to yourself to investigate 
what we believe in; experience in 
Iowa desirable but not essential; 
sell yourself to us, and our prop- 
osition will sell itself to you. 
Address 900, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT MILLER TO 


take charge of my 75-vbi mill; one who 
can keep plant in good repair; preferably 
a@ married man, and he must have good 
references. Theodore Beuttner, Caroline, 
Wis. 


on the side good line of feeds, on a com- 
mission basis; territory, Illinois, Missouri 
and eastern states; liberal commissions. 
Address 946, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR PACKERS WANTED 


We require flour packers to 


work on eight-hour shifts. 


Millbourne Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED—IOWA RESALE MAN 


First class Kansas milling concern with good 
established trade in lowa under exceedingly 
capable state salesman has opening for young 
man to work under this salesman doing re- 
sale work and some direct selling; an excep- 
tionally good opportunity for a good man 
with some experience and plenty of ambition 
and energy. Address 902, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN TO 
cover eastern Wisconsin calling on job- 
bing, baking, mixed and pool car trade; 
advise fully experience you have had and 
volume of business you are able to con- 
trol in territory mentioned. Address 935, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced hard wheat salesman 
who can earn and command good 
salary; one who can produce and 
hold new business; only high class 
man with good past performances 
and references considered. A. 
Leo, New York City. 





FLOUR SALESMAN—OPENING FOR EX- 
perienced and capable man to sell whole- 
sale grocers, wholesale bakers and flour 
jobbers, in southern territory; quality line 
of pure soft wheat, pure spring and pure 
Kansas flours; give full particulars of age, 
experience, business history, successful 
flour sales record, territory covered, and 
references, in first letter; no application 
can be considered unless complete infor- 
mation is given; all communications held 
in strict confidence. Address Noblesville 
Milling Co., Noblesville, Ind. 








OPPORTUNITY FOR SALESMEN 


An old established spring wheat 
mill, marketing a high grade 
flour under well-known brands, 
has openings for salesmen of 
merit in Pennsylvania and other 
eastern territory. This is an op- 
portunity with unlimited possi- 
bilities for men of proven ability. 
Experienced and capable sales- 
men eager to enhance their 
earning power would do well to 
correspond with 950, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








A FORMER DEPARTMENT SALES MAN- 
ager for a large spring wheat milling 
company, thoroughly experienced in both 
the milling and jobbing businesses, would 
consider a connection with a good milling 
company of large capacity where knowl- 
edge and experience would count. Address 
956, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 


or assistant by loyal, reliable miller, 38 
years of age, 20 years’ experience; have 
been employed five years by Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; would start as 
all around man with chance for advance- 
ment; only first class position in near fu- 
ture desired. Address E. W. Miller, 4132 
Hurlbut Ave, Detroit, Mich. 





SUPERINTENDENT 


MILLER INVITES 
correspondence from substantial firm re- 
quiring the services of a head miller; super- 
intendent in mills from 600 bbls and up; 
18 years’ experience in milling hard and 
soft wheat, rye and corn; can furnish ref- 
erences from past connections and others; 
prefer the Southwest; correspondence will 
be kept absolutely confidential. Address 
947, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





SALESMEN WANTED 


By a concern with good mill 
connections in Northwest, South- 
west and Canada. Only live 
wires need apply to “F,”’ care 


Northwestern Miller, New York. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT AND EXPERI- 


enced second miller and millwright with 
tools, capable of taking entire charge of 
an Allis mill of 1,200 bbls capacity in the 
absence of superintendent; must know how 
to handle men; give record of experience, 
references, and wages desired. Address 


937, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





PROFITABLE BUSINESS FOR SALE—A 


100-bbI flour mill, 30,000-bu grain elevator, 
large warehouse, situated in prosperous 
farming community and manufacturing 
city of 13,000 in Ohio; good shipping point; 
much grain bought at door direct from 
farmer; this property is being operated 
and is an opportunity, for it must be sold 
to settle estate. Address 948, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





TRUSTEE’S SALE OF MILL—THE MILL- 


ing plant of the St. Mary’s Milling Co., 
Ltd., one of the best of the Ontario mills, 
well situated in the town of St. Marys, 
Ont., on the tracks of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Ry., with private siding and inter- 
switching with the Canadian National Ry. 
(G. T. R.); milling in transit; hydro- 
electric power; in operation about three 
years; 700 bbis flour capacity; fine. stone 
building; new and up-to-date equipment; 
elevator, 40,000 bus, cribbed and iron-clad; 
track scale; power shovel, car mover; chop- 
ping mill, new; water power, stone and 
concrete dam; good farming and dairy dis- 
trict; inspection invited; tenders asked; 
highest or any tender not necessarily ac- 
cepted. Apply to F. Raymond, Au- 
thorized Trustee, London, Ont. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
(Continued) 
FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL WITH NINE- FOR SAI E 
room brick house; a money-maker for 


years; fine location and a large home 7 a , a a e ys : . . aie. te 
trade; splendid opportunity to start in a In the United States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois, Western Division. 


well paying business; must be sold to settle a . : y 
In the Matter of Universal Oats Company, a Corporation, Bankrupt.—No. 739. 


estate. Write Phillip Koll, Colby, Wis. 
FOR SALE—200-BBL FLOUR MILL IN Under and by virtue of an order entered in this cause on, to-wit, October 16, A. D. 


South Dakota, 30,000-bu elevator in con- 099 F ys * Yoaeagy” ; in? . ae here 
nection, including balldinen, ground and 1922, by the Honorable Arthur E. Fisher, Referee in Bankruptcy, in and for said district 
complete outfit in tiptop shape; for quick and division, the undersigned Trustee in Bankruptcy is offering for sale certain portions of 


sale will sacrifice at $15,000; unusual terms. ° . 
P, H, Sackett, 112 Lumber Exchange, Min- the estate of said bankrupt hereinafter set forth. 


neapolis. ° ° ry + ‘ ~ 
a The real estate, factory, plant and good will of said UNIVERSAL OATS 
q 4L. FE SALE sHASh— - 4 A- 4 Y ‘ ° ° P ° 
pacity; on easy terms; splendid territory; COMPANY, including all machinery, equipment, fixtures and chattel property in 


yould consider ma artne , , , , ; 
csienion basle; goed eppertualty See the and about said plant. This property is a modernly equipped cereal plant located 


right man; quick action wanted. Harry at Dixon, IIl., with excellent switching and track facilities and the buildings con- 


Plous, manager, Iron County Milling Co., R ‘ . 
Iron River, Mich. tain about 60,000 square feet of floor space. It was rebuilt and added to in 1921 


at an expense of approximately $350,000, and as now equipped can produce ap- 
Sprinklered proximately 110,000 lbs of rolled oats and byproducts each day. 


Elevator For Sale TERMS OF SALE 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. . a . ” 
Appraised sound depreciated value The Trustee conveys only such title by this sale as he himself has. It is believed, how- 


er / ; ever, to be merchantable title and to be free and clear from all liens and encumbrances. 
G. 5. GEE GRAIN CO. Manel The assets conveyed in this sale will be subject to both real and personal taxes for 


the current year. 
Bids will be received at the office of the undersigned Trustee in Bankruptcy at Dixon, 
WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS Ill., on or before ten o'clock in the forenoon of November 21, A. D. 1922, which bids will be 


ovens ee ee “el ae opened and reported to the Honorable Arthur E. Fisher, Referee in Bankruptcy, at two o'clock 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in p-m., in the afternoon of November 21, A.D. 1922, at the office of said bankrupt in Dixon, IIL, 


market and deterioration § claims. . . . . . . . 
We have an extensive organization at which time opportunity will be given for further bidding. 
for handling these matters, Refer- : Pe P ‘ ide 2leiVe. > enle i ‘ > 
cnaent Gum Wtansaselen bak as Ge _ The Trustee reserves the right to reject any or all bids received and the sale if made 
Northwestern Miller, We are mem- is subject to the approval of the court. 
vers of the Grain Dealers’ Nationa ° p : . 

A deposit of 20% of the successful bid price must be paid on the date of sale and the 


Association and the Traffic Club of 

--* areal os aiid ai pai balance when the sale is approved by the court and the Trustee tenders deeds of conveyance. 

esatnans sd ppt con lp coe, For further data and information you may address Henry C. Warner, Attorney at Law, 

THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT Dixon, IIl., attorney for petitioning creditors, E. M. St. John, attorney at law, Rockford, IIl., 
eeniathesiat attorney for the Trustee, and the undersigned. 

ne nee E. M. ST. JOHN, Rockford, Ill., Attorney for Trustee FRANCIS X. NEWCOMER, Dixon, Iil., Trustee 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


























Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising ee 
Hiner Tepes Sooveeh owe eens ee Self-Rising Flour 
Correspondence solicited. 


PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS best made with 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Branches: New York .Chicago, SanFrancisco 
VICTOR 
Riverside Code 1¢,0n!y, modern P hosphate 


miller’s code in 
existence. 


Used exclusively by the leadin ° e 
om we yy of America. . Victor Chemical Works 
For sale by all its en and New York CHIOAGO 8s. Louis A I I K N I I () N 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis Nashville 
Flour Millers, Flour Jobbers, Flour 


Fifty Years of Milling Progress; Brokers, Large Bakers, or any others 
from 1873 to 1923 who might be interested in securing 


will be commemorated by 




















a splendid northwestern mill, 2,000 


The Anniversary Number barrels capacity, on a rental basis 


for one year. Address 920, care of 


Che Hor thwestern Miller Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


now in preparation. 


Minn. 


It will be the most beautiful as well as the most valuable 
issue of a trade journal ever published. 


Astute advertisers are already reserving space in this 


NOTABLE NUMBER 





C 
Secetttetee: _ 


TWIN CITY 
ENGRAVING 


at a ELECTRIC MACHINERY MEG. CO. 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
MINNEAPOLIS, and Vertical Alternators. 


MINNESOTA = Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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